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•ftie  following  vocubulery  cf  tho  Inlijin*  rotind  ehcut  iJen 
tois  Oblflpo  lUsfiion  if?  riven  by  .odro  i^^f^s  in  his  notes 
from  tho  f'ort  of  rontorrey  .  nrt  c  lliotoricrl  ^i^ry  cf  the 
Jcumoyr  rnfjde  to  the  Horth  of  Cfilif«»  detod  ;  oxiec,  1775. 

"l  will  put     liere  in  alphcboticel  order  more  tten  7o 

Indian  words,  tho  meoning  of  whicsh  I  understand  very  well: 

I  Iccmed  thorn  faaon^^  the  nctives  of  the  nis^sion  of  :Tan  Inis 

LObifl£/oJ  end  iiO  Icof^es  roiHid  flbcut  there.  They  ere  C8  follov^: 

ITlio  fores  typed  in  brackets  crc  those  which  eppecr  in 
!,i_-   .^t"^^^^  rr^ «  -»♦  A^  iSciencoR  Geof^phique, 

.  Paris.  1844.) 
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Let  us  go  for  seeds 
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The  deer 
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Th6  lecture 
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^00' -en  trny 
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The  bow 

The  moon 
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The  stone 
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The  hide  (coton)  of  the  rcbbit 

The  branches 

The  brother 

The  lerge  sen 
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Tercoia  [Torccm]    The  wildcat 
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The  cord 


The  boor 


Tupxcnonoque     Come  here 


Tuqueloqucytei   [TuqucloqueytuJ    Lot  ufi  CP  to  hunt 


Ttixugo 


igosel  The  knee 

The  firewood 
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Life  Ins; 


By  whom  information  relating  to 
the  various  f  o  r  m  s  of  Insurance, 
written  by  the  Company  wifl  be 
promptly  furnished. 

JKr*5»  » 3d  Page  from  bock  cover  for  «i- 
tractive  torms  of  Insurance*    .   %    • 
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NEW  YORK, 
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W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr..  Presidcnt 
t.  S.   FRENCH,  ViccPrcs. 


I 


\ 


The  Present  Alone  is  Ours. 

ftnt  the  only  thinf  that  caa  five  a  clear  title 
to  the  FINANCIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  FUTURE 
IS  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

To  secure  it  requires  decisive  action.  Delay 
may  close  the  opportunity  ;  another  so  favor- 
able may  never  come.  Sicknesis  or  death 
may  prevent.  The  fateful  moment  that'  de- 
cides your  "  good  or  ill "  is  the  ever  present 
NOW  I    It  may  be— 


(( 


This  hour's  the  very  crisis  of  your  fate ; 


And  all  the  color  of  your  life  depends 
On  this  important  NOW." 

The  apprehension  of  reverses  may  be  obvi- 
ated to  a  great  extent,  if  not  wholly.  To  any 
one  who  would  secure  exemption  frooi  personal  want 
and  privation,  in  ill  health  or  advanced  years, 
a  policy  in 

The  Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 

affords  most  complete  protection.  -  It  sur- 
rounds the  family,  moreover,  with  a  stronv 
defense  should  death  deprive  them  of  the  snpport  of 
him  on  whom  they  rely. 

There  is  no  stronger  or  more  reliable 
Company  than  the  good  old 
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THE  WASHINGTON   LIFE  INSURANCE 
CO.'S  BUILDING,   NEW  YOpK 
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141    Broadway 
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POSTAGE  RATES 


tetters  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
Mexico  or  Dominion  of  Canada,  2  cents  for 
each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Letters  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  5  cents  for  each  half 
ounce.  Printed  matter,  i  cent  for  two  ounces. 
Postal  Cards  may  be  sent  to  Europe  by 
adding  a  i  cent  stamp.  International  Postal 
Cards,  2  cents. 

Valuable  I^etters  and  Parcels  containing 
printed  Matter  or  Merchandise  may  be 
registered  upon  the  payment  of  ten  cents 
additional.  ^ 

Regular  Newspapers  and  Magazines,  i  cent 
for  every  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof, 
when  mailed  by  others  than  publishers. 

;^rticles  of  Merchandise  may  be  sent 
through  the  mails  at  the  rate  of  i  cent  per 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

All  packages  of  mail  matter  not  charged 
with  letter  postage  must  be  so  arranged  that 
the  same  can  be  conveniently  examined  by 
postmasters.  If  not  so  arranged  letter 
postage  will  be  charged. 

Any  package  may  have  the  name  and  ad-, 
dress  of  the  sender  with  the  word  '^From" 
prefixed  on  the  wrapper ;  and  on  packages 
ot  tourth  class  matter  the  number  and  names 
Of  the  articles  may  be  added  in  brief  form. 
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Annuities  . . 


The  Washington 

WRITES 
Life  Annuities    :    Annuities  for  a  Term  of 
Years    t  t    Survivorship  Annuities  and  De 
ferred  Annuities  . 


•  •  • 


'••-»> 
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Life  Annuities  are  paid  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  Annuitant. 

For  example  :  A  person  65  years  of  agre 
on  $io,oco  paid  to  the  Company  would  receive 
$1126,10  every  year  during  life. 

A  perfectly  safe  security  say  a  Govern- 
ment Bond  for  $10,000,  would  cost  $10,725  and 
pay  annually  3  per  cent.,  or  $300,  or  $826  per 
annum  less  than  he  would  derive  from  the 
annuity. 

Annuities  for  a  term  of  years  are  paid  dur- 
ing a  certain  specified  number  of  years  to 
the  Annuitant  or  his  successor. 

Deferred  Annuities  are  payable  after  10  or 
more  years  10  an  individual  or  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Survivorship  Annuities  provide  a  certain 
income  for  a  definite  period  to  a  specified 
beneficiary. 

Apply  to  the  Company  or  Its 
Agents  for  descriptive  circulars 
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Exchangeable  Term  and  Investment. 

Tnist  Fund  (both  I.ife  and  Endowment.) 

Instalment  Endowment, 
5  yc  Interest  Bearing  Gold  Bonds. 
Combination  Bond, 
Semi-Endowment, 
DouBJe-lSndowment, 
Full  Endowment, 
Cpmbination  Annuity  Bond, 
Loan  and  Term  Extension. 
Life  and  Life  Limited, 
Continuotts  Instalment 
Annuities  for  Life, 
Deferred  Annuities  and 
Survivorship  Annuities. 
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WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

is  noted  for  its  liberal  and  j  ust  treatment  of 
members,  for  prompt  pay/nent  of  claims, 
dividends  and  surrender  values,^-a  us.aj?e  of 
the  Company,  dating  from  the  very  (Com- 
mencement of  its  bijpinesl. 


The  unhesitating  readines  of  The  T^'ash- 
INGTON  to  grant  loans  on  its  policies,  has 
proved  of  incalculable  value  in  preve*itiug 
the  loss  of  the  insurance.  The  kiKowleage  of 
these  essential  truths,  has  convinced  the  pubtx  that 
good  iosuraoce  may  be  find,  and  where  to  get  i\ 


In  the  last  five  j-ears  » 

THE  WASHING  -  . . 

paid  a  larofer  amount  to  policy-holders  in  re- 
turn premiums  (t.  e.  for  dividends  and  sur- 
rendered policies)  proportionate  to  prem- 
iums received,  than  the  leverage  of  all  other 
life  insurance  companies  in  this  country. 
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^  A.  BREWER,  Jr..      -      -       President 
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del  Idioma  >Alapamu8 
o  de  La  Purlsima  - 

obtenido  de  Ceollio  indlo  de  como  50  aHos 
de  edad  vive  ahora  en  la  t**  de  S^*  Ynes  - 


Rancho  de  Saka  -  6  de  Octobre  1878 

Alph. Pinart 
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k 


P 

It: 


V  tlerra  [land! 
v^cielo  fskyl 


sup 

alapal 

ihuo 

anaxastak 

sasullen 


v/estrella  Tstarl 

^El  lucero  rmorning-starl 

^los  guardes  [the  guards! 

^los  tres  reyes  [the  three  kings]   masaxlhua  (?) 

N^una  Fmoonl 

y    "  cresclente  [crescent  moon] 

^  ^   llena  [full  moon] 


kahua 


smexa  kahua 
sax*  am  K^^^^S, 
^   **  menguiante  [three-quarter  moonlmolosana  t(^*^^^ 


[the  sun  la 


^El  sol  [sunl 

/ya  va  sallr  el  sol 
going  to  rise! 

^maftana  [  t  omo  r  r ow  ] 

^La  Lu2^  el  dla  [lights  day] 

^lias  doce  [at  noon] 

/^La  tarde  [afternoon] 

^La  no Che  [night! 

^Eclipsa  de  sol  [eclipse  of  the 
sun] 

^El  vlento  [wind] 

^lluvia  [rain] 

/e1  temporal  [tempest] 

^arco-lrls  [rain-bow] 

^trueno  [thunder-clap ] 

^relampago  [flash  of  lightning] 

v^La  niebllna  [mist] 

v/granlzos  [hall] 


xut 

mono  sake tOMcut 

munoxseke 

xut 


sonexaxdkut 
stapi 


sax^eu 


sekmeJxut 

aaxtaklt 

stuhu 

saxt^pi 

mistols 

sox^ko 

slpsteu 


smomo 


xtoko 
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*^frlo  [coldl 
•/tengo  frlo  [I  am  cold] 
vtlenea  frlo  [You  are  cold] 
/el 


tiene  frlo  [He  Is  cold] 


s  tenemos  frlo  [We  are  cold] 


/ 


Uds.   tienen  frlo    [You  are  cold] 


>^caliente    [hot] 
''tengo  calor  [I  am  warm] 
'^sierra   [mountain  range] 

/loma  [hillock] 

>^la  cumbre  de  la  sierre 

[the  top  of  the  mountain] 
--cafiada  tcaynon] 

>^rio   [river] 
^arroyo   [stream] 

/arroyo  seco    [dry  stream] 
•/agua   [water] 

^iedra    [stone] 
V  arena    [sand] 
v^  Lagima    f  lake  ] 
^El  mar   [the   sea] 
•^La  playa    [shore] 
>/pescado    [fish] 

/aguja  (p)    [needlefish] 
^trucha   [trout] 
v^lamprela   [lamprey] 
^ballena    [whale  1 
^tejespada      [  VwTn4(pfis J 


laxtokoi 


ktoxom 


ktoxomno 


stoxomkana 


ilakitoxom 


pallakipltoxom 
slue 


kax^otes 
nakuasas 
oslomo 


up 


estekasup 
ilalam 


ulam 


micailalam 
kllilistak 


ho 


xop 


xas 


alik 
8  *  hami 
skas  s^hami 


allmu 


poxox 

J 
sex 


uuluhul 


paxat 
leleu 
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"^lobo  de  mar  f-eea-wolf.l 

/nutria  [otter  1 

^almeja  prleta  fblaok  mussell 

/^  "    blanca  fwhite  mussell 


•  aulon 


|^a,V*jLoKc1 


>/La  gavlota   [sea-gull! 
•^alcatraz    [pelican! 


*^E1  gabilan   [apaimmw-hawkl 
/La  garza   [heron! 
^LC^tchuza  TLBojfifv  ov\<ll\ 
*/e1  tecolote    [owl 3 
/La  aguila   [eagle! 
'^Cuervo  chiquito    [small  crow! 


^ 


ft 


^M^^^^^ 


>^chanate  [blackbird! 


>/paj.   pinto    [striped  bird! 


^PaJ.  azul  [bluebird! 

>/chuparosa  [humming  bird! 

<^pico  del  pajaro  [beak  of  a  bird! 


v^ala 


8 


n 


[bird's  wings! 


^plumas   "    [bird's  feathers! 
^cola  [tail! 


ilis 

xpas 

ki3iu 

ckuiam 

alap 


tase 


sois 


7  grande,  coloradol»^  *'  ^ 
y  sacate  del  mar  [sea-weed! 
^me  voy  a  pescar  [I  am  going  to  fish!    ksasaxsis 
^anguila  [eel! 
^canoa  [canoe! 


sa 
suasuax 


k 


10 


heux 
uisokis 
pelepel 
seuk 


muhu 


pupo 
kleu 
mahosoi 


i 


00 


J 

066 

oai 


axnuto 


kui 


skam 


saap 
stele 
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"^huevoa    feggsl 

/La  nida  fel  nido]  [nest] 

/  .  , 

. ^  Ferro  [dog] 

^gato-montes    [wildcat  1 
>^coyote    [coyote] 
/zorra   [fox]    • 
V  zorrillOk.  [ 


] 


I '' 

1^ 


? 


^ 


Lobo  fwolfl 
^Leon  [llonl  ' 
/orso  [bear] 
•Arenado  [deer] 


/ 


tejon   [badger! 
^mapatch   [racoon] 

« 

/ardllla    r squirrel] 
V    "  volador   [flying  squirrel] 

Virata   [rat] 

•^    "     mas  grande    [larger  rat] 

/raton   [mouse] 

/topa      L'Vvv.ftWl 

^tortuga   [tottolse] 

^sapo   [toad] 


mas  grande  [larger  toad] 


y. 


cachora  [lizard] 


huico 


^ameleon  [cameleon] 
<^  vibora  [viper]  ' 


{ 


tiunu 


spat 

ucu 

nalcxpu 

oha 


kno 


klots 


muol 


tukkem 


XU8 


sas 


aulsas 
suiu 


kenitse 


met 

ametelexpene 

nakx 

i^i 

nokstu 


ax 

i 


So 


aha 


ua 


culebra  [snake! 


kop  kop 
pocuhl 


nokok 


mekelele 

J 

xsap 

psos 
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»/chapule   [grasshopper! 
/palomlta    CllHh      fj^")' 

^hormifca    fant] 


''large  red  antl 


*  ^  "     Colorado,   grande 
Aarantula    [tarantula] 
^Pinacate    [beetle! 
^moscas   [flies]     • 
^^musquitos    [mosqultosl 
/abe,1a   fbeel 
>/ La  Mlel   ^honeyl 
/arbol   [tree] 
/hojas    [leaves] 
>/cascara   [bark] 
/raizes   [roots] 

♦ 

>^lena  [fire -wood] 
^lama  [mud] 
^roble  roal?-*i»«e  ] 
•^  bellota  [acorn] 
"f   encina  [evergreen  oak] 
vroble  mas  chiquito  [smaller  oak-tree] 
^Pino  [pine] 
•^Pinon  [^p'-JvewJ 
^allso  [alder-tree] 


v/sauce  [willow] 
vsauco  [elder] 

•^  manzanita  L  »v^»»^nt»vwJ»>>J 
/alamo  [poplar] 


tohosits 


iuue 


tus 
tasilli 

uatikso 

opes 

/  ^ 

opes  amecioi 

uaxom 

spanl 

ny 

stu 

spa 

saxpili 

©micicane 

ta 

( xpani  s )  xpanl s 


ku 


ka 


muis 


po 


i 


x'so 
stait 


has 


s' ho ion 
xuelexuel 


MB 


«  « 
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5€X 


cu>^ 


^laurel    [laurel] 
/yedra    [ground   ivyl 
A  slay 


S 


/ 


yerba  del   C)^so  X^rio^ 

Aoluache       2.^-fttAA 
/junco   [rush] 
>/tule       ^tA-^lJ^^ 
^  tule  mas  ancho 
7  /carl so    [sugarcane  reed] 


• 

psan 

uala 
atahas 


poho 


kue 


momoi 


mexme 
stapa 


sua        W^^^  tilXc 

• 

sa 


/chla      te 


fiA. 


Slv^Sj 


leupys 


hi 


Sc<^ 


CJU-^ 


*/tobaco  coyote  J   pisplbate 
V  staf  lata  ^<^/7 
/ortiga   [nettle] 
/quiote    [cactus  flower] 


^, 


00 

molus 


xuap 


i 


stakuk 


pehle 


yerba  de  golpe 
7^  v/ia  manita  [hour  hand  of  watch  or  clock]  peenoxuox 


v^chamlso  negro  [W^^K  w;|«l  ct^a^) 

</casa  [house] 

v/puerta  [door] 

/petate  [mat] 

v^lugar  del  fuego  [place  of  the  fire] 

^lumbre  [fire] 
'^Mjenlzas  [ashes] 
*'^humo  [  smoke  1 

^cora  grande  [large  basket] 


na 


mama 


metepui 

stapa 

ithummu 

no 

ts'usto 


h^ 


to 


sukui 


hem 


ipriiwwwiiH    I'll*    tir    iri<    •     r'^i 


MftMMMWMa 
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y 


canasta  [basket] 


■\ 


*^flecha  [arrow] 


^pedernal  de  la  flecha  [flint  of 
the  arrow] 

v^flecha  de  puro  palo  [arrow  entirely 
of  wood] 

/caraj  [quiver] 

^rancher  ia  C>^"<^J 

s/capitan   [captain] 

v^revolucion   [revolution] 

/pelear    [to  fight] 

^enemigo    [enemy] 

>^amigo    [friend] 

>/companero    [companion] 

^Hombre    [man  ] 

^muger    [woman] 


ui 


xtaku 


tahi 


psu 


/cora  para  sacudir  [basket  for  shaking]   toxe 

X  ^*   para  hacer  atole  [basket  in 
which  to  make  atole  ] 

/corrita  [little  basket] 
/sorrita  cachucha  {medJ^r^^"^    ^^^      J 

/mortero  [mortar] 

^mano  del  mortero  [pestle] 

ymachucar  [to  pound] 

^Pinoie 

/chupar   [to   smoke] 

>/cachimba    [pipe] 

•arco  con  niervostUw-x^^^tu.  clwcv^A 

v^recate  t*'tVv>v< 


apus 

t sat Ik 

kpuit 
uex^es 

akspa 
kspamu 

saxpili 
ia 


sulupe 


mitskolo 
olotoc 


^s 


mamai 


uot 

mecex 
samaxec 


itsetatohum 

cantik 

•  y 

kiuisuas 

alaluskuic 


nekx 
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^Parientes  (klnspeoplel 
"^niuchacho  [boy] 
'^muchacha  [glrll 


/nino  de  pecho  (horabr^) 
[nursing  baby        1 

/padre  [ father  1 

v/Madre  [mother! 

^hijo  [son! 

^hija  [daughter] 

« 

^herraallo  mayor   [older  brother] 
/       H 


menor   [younger     "   1 


/hermana   [sister] 


pKhJi^ 


/abuelo,   a   [grand-JPaUiB   . 

•^tlo  por  padre    nuncle]] 
oldo  ]  '^  I 

V  tio  por  madre    mincle^ 


^tia   [aunt] 

^sobrino^  a  [nephew^  niece] 

/suegro>  a  [father-in-law^  mother- 
in-law] 

^nieto/  a  [grandson^  granddaughter] 
^primo  f cousin] 

^huerfano  [orphan] 

^^anciano  [old  man] 

^El  cuerpo  [body] 
N^Cabeza  [head] 

>/cabellos  [hair] 

^Canas  [grey  hair] 


ktisetma 
misak 
micanekx 
micamu 


kisomo 

tyk 

kstus 

ksa 

kpepe 

latakumusek  pepe 

kisenekx 
knene 


kuopo 


kisnuunus 


kaua 


kuna 


kmys 
kunu 


kuna 


sopx  onuas 


naha 


kami 


kuo 

ksus 
hepsus 
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/la  f rente    [ forehead  1 
v/cabeza  pelada     [bald-headed] 
/cejas    [eye-brows  1 
w/pestanas   [eye-lashes] 
n/oJos    [eyesl 
^parpadas    [eyelids! 
^mejlllas    [cheeks  1 
>aiari2   [nosel 
"^boca   [mouth] 
^labios    [lips] 
"^  dientes    [teeth] 

» 

^lengua   [tongue] 

-^la  barba   [chin] 

*^las  barbas,  pelo    [beard,  hair] 

v^la  garganta    [throat] 

N/pesauezo    [neck]  i     '/I    ^ 

v^paleta   [pal^t/teT  U  ^^^ 

^sobaco    [armpit] 
^brazo   [arm] 

'^codo    [elbow] 

v^dedos  [fingers] 

^1  pulgar  [thumb] 

v^unas  [nails] 
mano  sorda   I,         /♦ 

v^"   derecha  [right  hand] 

•^el  pecho  [breast] 

^costillas  [ribs] 


kiax' si 
nisuasus 

y   •  / 

kicakuskus 

pustak 

ktak 


haxmai 


kpo 
k^oi 
yk 
sapsle 


ksa 


kkele 


kanaxan 


katsis 
oxtshoi 


kni 


kmyt 

ktoolo 

kpu 

kslpuk 

tisxotimisitsi 

kisuatisuo 


ksaxua 


kao 


akpulukomel 


kusu 


koho 


»•• 
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/ 

*  y 


corazon  [heart] 
higado  f liver] 


s^  ,^  ^barlga  fabdomen] 


^^;-  V 


vO   ..'^^ 


e\ 


tripas  Fintestlnes] 
\/caderas  [hips] 
\/esplnaso  [back-bone  1 
•rauslas  [muscles] 
•'rodilla  [knee] 
^pierna  [leg] 

Aoblllc  [ankle] 
/e1  talon  [heel] 
^El  pie  [foot] 
v^dedos  del  pie  [toes] 
--^la  sangre  [blood] 
N^  nlervos  [nerves] 
v^huesos  [bones] 
>^escupir  [to  spit] 
V  sudor  [perspiration] 

^lagriraas  [tears] 

> 

v^  llorar  [to  weep] 
*^bostezar  [to  yawn] 
^estornudar  [to  sneeze] 
«/  reir  [to  laugh] 
^hablar  [to  speak] 
^tengo  hambre  [I  am  hungry] 
*^  comer  [to  eat] 
^tengo  sed  [I  am  thirsty] 


kapis 

kal 

kaxsi 


kkikai 

knl 

ktisxe 

kapam 

)cipehe 

ksiuo 


kosos 


kkeue 


kmimi 


ulis 


sax' pill 
ksatinet 
kolpi 


kahut 


ktenyk 

mis 

kasam 


ketsu 


kke 


klits 


kpuiie 

aso 

kokso 
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1 


beber  [to  drink] 
—  atarenteado   <m  a-r  ■cc v\  "hxdU>  - 

>/estoy  cansado  [I  am  tired] 

^voy  a  dormir  [I  am  going  to  sleep] 
•  yo  tengo  sueno  [I  am  sleepy]. 

V  suef^ar  [to  dream] 

"^Estoy  enfermo  [I  am  ill] 

^safto   [well] 


^ 


ya  se  murio' 


He  has  died 


v^cadaber   [corpse] 

>MDar  un  golpe    [to  give  a  blow] 

vMne  duele  la  cabeza     [my  head  aches] 

<^  La  toz    [cough] 

>/ciego    [blind] 
/ 


tuerto  rone-eyedl 


/sordo  [deaf] 
^cojo  [lame] 
"^  bianco  [white] 
v^rieto  [black] 


y. 


^ 


Colorado  [red] 


verde  [green] 


^mirar  [to  look  at] 


yi 


mlra  Ud.  [look] 


kkmi 


knaksa 

kmaxksa 

ksaue 

kotiklkue 

kahosek 

ksllaxse 

pakso 

malosakse 

laksaxse 


haltata 


koxtetusak  okuo 


kohoho 
max  ^  ac 
cllax 


i 


koxkstu 


koxlo 


haxpeu 

tamalak 

lax* lulu 

ioli 

sakutl 

kutikutl 


^/entiendo   [T^^9^fi(^^'/  I  understand]  kcaraui 


^ya  me  voy    [I  am 
^volver   [to  return] 
\/andar   [to  walk] 


oing 


: 


kmuksana 
ksanlkol 


kteana 


«- 
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J 


bailar  [to  dance] 


"^cantar  [to  sing] 

vtengo  miedo    fl  am  afraid] 

>/estoy  enojado'   fl  am  angry] 

v^espera    [wait] 

vpedir   [to  ask  for] 

-^acuerdarse     Tto  rememberj   ^ 

x/olvidar   [to  forget] 

yme  quedo  aqul    fl  remain  here] 

/ 
^  bueno   [good] 

*^nialo    fbad]       — 

^grande  [large] 
•^  chiqulto  [small] 
^alto  [high] 
MDajo  [low] 
>^lejo  Tfar] 

v^ cerquito  [short  distance] 
«^hondo  [deep] 
^lleno  [full] 
'^lano  [flat] 
*^aqui  [here] 


aheku 


keax'pes 

kalau 

ka lax si  si 


oneenit 


sutipe 

paknitetusu 
ktOma 

ktepici 

CO 

.      i 

(moco 

(pipuas 
noho 
mici 


xoni 


topox 
mulk 


mete 


8  imuyke 
kakxti 


iulik 


ke 


»^alla  [there] 

ksu 

• 

'^De  donde  vienes'^  [Where  do  you 
come  f rom*^  ] 

tapalakinane 

"^k   donde  vas*^  [Where  are  you  going?] 

tuupna 

^antes  [before] 
^ayer  [yesterday ] 

moxmolox 
stapu 
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*^hoy    [today] 
♦^manana   [tomorrow  1 
*^ahora    [now  ] 
N/temprano    [early] 
'^empieco  '^,[1  begin] 
>/ya  acabe       [It   is  done] 
/yo   [I] 
y tn   [you] 
•^El   [he] 
^Us   [you] 
■^Us.  dos     [you,   two] 


y 


Us. 


^Sllos  [they] 

^todos  los  que  estan  alia 
[all  those  who  are  there ] 

>/este  horabre  [this  man] 

vaquel  otro  hombre  [that  other  man] 

v^l 

^& 
/8 


y 


9 


kepy 

uaseke 

kepy 


molohox 


koxksaslc 


kmolokniuo 


no 


Pl 
kana 


nakauo 


kskl 
nailaplkau 


nakau 


nakaumanl 

nauana  kamo 

nakanatsiolinemo 

kats 

skom 


masa 

skomu 

tlpakats 

t 6 skom 

timasa 

malaua 


^  10 


tspa 
ciau 


♦  ". 
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N^venga  ca       ['Ao^e  here] 
^como  esta  Ud.?    [How  are  you^] 

y  . <^0 

•^vamos  a  donnlr  [ 


quando  Ud 


.  le  ale 


to  sleep  1 


ce  ■ 


V/T^ 


^^    (c^   4)  . 
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kkina 

aku  papsu 

aku  kokesue 

kuhu  nepipsip^ame 


r 


<>Wix^5LA-A>. 


Modo  de  rezar  que  a  c^^^/^o^'^    a  los   Indios 

^o^d^inMnl^^ieJ    ^^'^'"'^  °^  prayiA^'that  the  gentiles  aiid 
kasasullen  ka  5^5  Cruz  ka  klkS  kic^ta  tSu  /aotilelo  kl/uot 


^Dlos  et oka somas  nakastusas 
fGodI 

^Splrltu  Santo    O^A  ^^^) 


*tm 


apokaku 


\\ 


f- 


tt>00mtAmii     ■!      


AfiT'S  CHTIMASH  VOCABU^aiES 


W(J?rv\\e\JIs!teScl^  C^\:^rpt\<K%WK 


^t^^i.  T,  JT 


•^9   "   "   '-■» 


L 


The  following  Is  a  oomparlson  oil  3  origin 
vocabularies  of  the  islands  of  Santa  XJruz  and 


>F 


Rosa,  and  of  Santa  Barbara  Mission  respectively, 
obtained  by  Alph.  Pinart  at  San  Buenaventura  Sept.  30, 
1878  from  the  Indians  Balthazar  and  Martina,  natives 
"of  the  islands,"  and  at  that  time  living  in  the 
rancheria  of  San  Buenaventura. 

Pinart  describes  these  vocabularies  as  follows. 

1.  "Vocabulario  del  dialecto  Ciynas  o' de  la  Isla  de 
Lime  b  Santa  Cruz,  obtenido  de  Martina  y  Balthazar 
THAIS'  y  Indio  de  las  islas  que  viven  ahora  en  la 
rancheria  de  S"  Buenaventura,  San  Buenaventura 

30  7bre  1878.   Alph.  hnart.^'   ^ 

[Vocabulary  of  the  dialect  Cumas  or  of  the  Island 
of  Llmue  or  Santa  Cruz,  obtained  from  Martina 
and  Balthazar^ Indian  man  and  woman  of  the 
islands, who  now  live  in  the  rancheria  of  San 
Buenaventura  1  "~~ 

2.  "Vocabulario  del  idioma  Cumas  dialecto  de  la  isla 
de  Santa  Rosa  6  Huyma  obtenido  de  Balthazar  indio  de 
la  isia  ae  santa  Cruz  ahora  viven  en  la  rancheria 

^®  San  Buenaventura.   San  Buenaventura  dia  30  Sept 
187S^ Alph  Pinari"     ^ 

[Vocabulary  of  the  Cumas  language,  dialect  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Rosa  or  Huyma  obtained  from 
Balthazar, Indian  of  the  i sland  of  Santa  Cruz 
now  living  in  the  rancheria  of  San  Buenaventura. } 

3.  "Vocabulario  del  idioma  Sluxton  o  de  la  Mision 
Santa  Barbara,   obtenido  de  Martina"  y  Balthazar. 
San  Buenaventura.  30  Sept.  1878   Alph  Pinart" 

[Vocabulary  of  the  Siuxton  language  or  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Mission,  obtained  from  Martina 
and  Balthazar! 


These  vocabularies  are  MS  Nos.  34988,  34986,  34984 
of  the  Pinart  Collection  of  the  Bancroft  Library. 
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Note:  Pinart 's  o  »  ch;  z-sh 
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J^INART '  S  CHUMASH  VOCABULARIES 
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The  following  is  a  oomparison  of  3  original  MS 
vocabularies  of  the  islands  of  Santa ^ruz  and  Sdnta 


^ 


Hosa,  and  of  Santa  Barbara  Mission  respectively, 
obtained  by  Alph.  Pinart  at  San  Buenaventura  Sept.  30 j 
1878  from  the  Indians  Balthazar  and  Martina,  natives 
"of  the  islands,"  and  at  that  time  living  in  the 
rancherla  of  San  Buenaventura. 

Pinart  describes  these  vocabularies  as  follows. 

1.  "Vocabulario  del  dialecto  Cumas  o' de  la  Isla  de 
Lime  b  Santa  Cruz,  obtenido  de  Martina  y  Balthazar 
inaia  y  Indio  de  las  islas  que  viven  ahora  en  la 
rancheria  de  S"  Buenaventura,  San  Buenaventura 

30  7bre  1878.  ■'"  Alph.  Pinart."   ^ 

fVocabulary  of  the  dialect  Cumas  or  of  the  Island 
0 f  ^^"^^e  or  Santa  Cruz,  obtained  from  Martina 
and  Balthazar,  Indian  man  and  woman  of  the 
islands, who  now  live  in  the  rancheria  of  San 
Buenaventura  1  

2.  "Vocabulario  del  idioma  Cumas  dialecto  de  la  isla 
de  Santa  Rosa  6  Huyma  obtenido  de  Balthazar  indio  de 
la  isia  ae  Santa  Cruz  ahora  viven  en  la  rancheria 

^©  San  Buenaventura.   San  Buenaventura  dia  30  Sept 
1875^ Alph  Pinart"      ^ 

[Vocabulary  of  the  Cumas  language,  dialect  of  the 
Island  of  Santa  Rosa  or  Huyma^obtained  from 
Balthazar, Indian  of  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz 
now  living  in  the  rancheria  of  San  Buenaventura . 1 

3.  "Vocabulario  del  idioma  Siuxton  o  de  la  Mision 
Santa  Barbara,   obtenido  de  Martina"  y  Balthazar. 
San  Buenaventura.  30  Sept.  1878   Alph  Pinart" 

[Vocabulary  of  the  Siuxton  language  or  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Mission,  obtained"from  Martina 
and  Balthazar! 
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These  vocabularies  are  MS  Nos.  34988,  34986,  34984 
of  the  Pinart  Collection  of  the  Bancroft  Library. 


Note:  Pinurb's  c"*  ch;  s"'=  sh 


Pl'nartj  Chumash 


k 


A 

/lO 


/ 


11 


As 


y. 


15 


20 


y- 


telo 


masexpaskumu 
k  *  expaka 


jJP 


Santa  Cruz 
"Cumas" 

Santa  Rosa 
"Cumas" 

Santa  Barbara 
,.  "Siuxton" 

Ismala 

Ismala 

paka"^ 

1  scorn 

Iscom 

Iskom 

masex 

7 
masex 

masex 

skumu 

skumu 

skumu 

sietlsma 

sietlsma 

Ictlpaka 

J 
slctiskom 

J 
slctiskom 

lot Iskom 

slctlmasieiK 

slotemasex 

V 

lotlmasex 

malaua 

malaua 

malaua 

• 
cpa 

cpa 

tspa 

kaskom 

kaskom 

kkell^om  0  /   /^ 
paka s 1 ske 1 1 skom 

1 sc  ompa  ska  skom 


la  Tlerra  [landl   nlmlsup 


v^el  clelo  [sky! 

«/ estrella  [star! 

'^el  lucero 

[morning -star 1 

v^los  tres  reyes 

[the  three  kings!  maptalama8ax^ ^ 

puotuot  - 

/ 


nahuanl 
akkllkl 

pllsco 


numlxup 
nahuanl 


akllkl 


luna  [moonl 

v4.una  ere  sclents 
[crescent  moon! 


ahual 
kelalnup  ahual 


ahual 


t6lo 


X 


masexlskom 


X 


kkellskom  kelllictl 
paka "       ' 

Iskomlskellskom 

stalualok 

alapal 

akxeuo 


akxeuo  xax' 


-» 


ahual 


0^ 


<  < 


Plhart,  Chumaah 


*^^luna  llena 
[full  moonT 

'^el  sol  [suni 


_Santa  Cruz 

kela  lipapa 
ahuai 

tanym 


se  va  a  amanecer   kela  a  kl  sasln 
[the  sun  Is  going 
to  rise! 

^/ya  va  a  sallr  el  sol 
[The  sxm  comes  up.  ] 

'^La  pue^ta  del  sol  L^^^^Uil 


Santa  Rosa 


tanlm 


Santa  Barbara 


allsau 


/        • 
mohesnapal  allsau 

mohekasnan  allsau 


^madrugada  [dawnl   kela  11  sasen    sklsasen 


llsta 


manana  [tomorrow  1  isasen 

vel  dia,  la  luz 
[day,  light! 

Aas  doce  [at  noon]  kela  lekseln 
^medio  dia  [nooni 


kllsasen 


tanlm  [el  dla] 


sanaxlct 


slmlnaxlct 


la  tarde [after- 
noon! 


kela  la  la  tap 


/ 


la  noche  [night!   ax'im  ai 


ksaxp  tip  tanins 
smaio 


lut  3^1 


»4clipsa  del   sol 
[eclipse  of  the 
sun! 

•^viento   [wind ! 


a  kxi  nipi  tanym 


y 


0   [west! 


• 
lusta 


alamolon 


x'olau 


/s.    [south! 

vS  E.    [southeast!       has  kas 


>/n.    [north! 
^lluvia   [rain! 


Extelen 
tvihul 


ktugl 


yarco-irls  [rainbow flals  toio 

/ 
v^  temporal [tempest!  sniuatoxo 

'/aguacero  [heavy 
shower  of  rain! 


uastipl 


moxesulku 


saxkyt 
sax'tanapai 


smalo 


sxasxas 


Sextelen 


uixtoio 


sniua  tuhui 


0^ 


P  inar t ,   Chuma  sh 


Santa  Cruz 


skuntao 


Aruefio   I  thunder -clap!     ox'kohon 

•/relampago    [flash  of 
lightning! 

N/granizoB   [hail] 
/las  nubes   f clouds  1 
-/nieblina   [mistl 
/frio   [coldl 
>/nieves   [snowT 
vtengo  frio   \1 


ox' to  ko  ho 

(o  hielo) 
ix'tsl 


ulmiot 

ak'ta 

sx'al 


am  cold!    cKlU^^^^ 
/caliente   [hot!  isix' 

Aace  calor   fit  is  hot.  lislx'ueue 
^tengo  calorfl  am  warm!  milapsaia 


/. 


ina  pa sup 


sierra   [raouhtain 
range  1 

''^sierras 
/loma   [hillock 1 

Aa  cumbre  de  la  sierra 
[the  top  Of  the  mt.  1 

/penasco   [large  rock]       inupaua 


pa  sup 


•^laguna   [lakel 

^io    [river! 
'^arroyo   [stream! 


y 


boca  del  rio 
[mouth  of  the  river] 


ykx 
stex'ex' 

ulam 

pats  ux'pulam 


/agua  [water! 
/piedra  [stone! 
^arena  f  sand ! 


mihi 


ua 

'-'  !♦  /  » 

coso 


Santa  Rosa 


kloxkoo 


kuntao 


kox ' toko 
[fi   nieve") 
tiex'tsi 


klax'ta 


klapitso 


kixup 


kup  xup 


ua 


okx 


kut^xan 

katlala 


kimi 


kihua 
ciso 


Santa  Barbara 


oxtokoho 
sextsei 
sukumuB 
sax'ta  tae 
sx'al 
kox ' ton 

sieuts'e 
sisau 


nipolomol ' 
OS  tekun  sup 


stex ' ex ' 

ku  la  lam 

iy  Canada) 


hoo 
xeup 


xas 


L 


Plnart^  Chumasn 


Santa  Crux. 


^anta.  JELaaa.-^ 


^el  mar  [seal 

^  oias  del  mar  [waves  of 
the  seal 

/el  mar  est  a  enojado 
[The  sea  is  raging! 


ni  ti  ena 


iuale 


kmuxou 


Santa  Barbara 
misxamln 


slkraen 


su lime  the  nitieua 


/sube  el  mar   [high  tide]     klaa  las  at  Ip 
vbajo  el  mar   flow  tldel 
Asia   [island! 


i 


kla  11  lok 


^ 


"/isla  de  Sta  Cruz 
/  "   Anacapa-^ 
t/lsla  de  Santa  Rosa 


»^"   San  Miguel 
'^^   S^  Nicolas 


-^ 


/ 


/•• 


Santa  Barbara 


^ 


^  "   Santa  Catalln^ 
»^"   San  Ciemente-" 


^ 


skelmes 


Lima 
Luktikal 


Huimax 


Tukkan 
Xax'asat 
Sinot 
Hula 


Kin  kin 


snaxalmu 


akep 


skeuen 


snaxalmu 


Un  Indio  de  la  Islas  del  Norte  (S.  Cruz^ 
S^  Rosa,  S^  Miguel  se  llaraaban  Cumas  - 
los  de  ^   Nicolas  se  llamaban  xax'asat 
en  el  Idioma  de  la  isla  de  S^  Cruz^y 

» 

Niminokots  en  el  idioma  VAnturego 

\/An  Indian  of  the  Islands  of  the  north 
(Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  San  Miguel)  (Is  called 


\AfO^ 


Cumas. 


Those  of  San  Nicolas/^af§;callod 


1/KA4 — 


A 


xax'asat  in  the  language  of  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Nimlnokots  in  the^anguage 

Of 

A" 


d'- 


Ptnart,  Chumash 


1 


Santa  Cruz 


y 


la  playa  donde  hay  agua 

*.l-"  '-ri^      [the  shore 
where  there  is  water! 


'^playa  f shore! 

'^  peso  ado  [fish] 

^  pescar  [to  fishl 

^voy  a  pescar [I  am  going 

/ansuelo  [fish-hook! 


nltleua 


•^'^rede  [net! 


y. 


llppl  (^«>«s^ 

lees 

skxonluB 
to  flshj 
ssa 

esOua 


kalul 
clemu 


tmolo 
poxlo 


rede,  chlnchora 

I  net,  fish-neb] 

■/harpon  [harpoon! 

v^  "  otra  clase 
[another  kind  of 
harpoon ! 

>/canoa  [canoe  1 

/ballena  f whale! 

>/salraon  [salmon! 

•/salmon  chlqulto, 
sardlna  [little 
salmon,  sardine ] 

^trucha  [trout! 

^lamprela  [lamprey! 

vrede  de  los  antlguos   I 

•  tejespada  [jiviri/^c<vj 

v/eBpada  de  tejespada 

-/ornamento  de  cabeza  de  )  ^ 
los  capltanes  hecho  de  )  clskue 
las  huesos  de  la  tejes-) 
pada  ) 

•/nutria  [otter! 


Santa  Rosa_ 


klipi 
klees 


ktululu 


kisa 


tsiema 
xalui 


tomolo 


puxlu 


kaluia 


Santa  Barbara 


mohou 


alilirau 


y 


xua  xonlens 
ssa 


sutlmiu 


tomol 


paxat 

J 
kouoc 


outs  00 

n^V 

lut  xut 
x'oi 

smacao 

smacao 

macao 

TChiefs'  head  ornament,  made 
jfrom.  the  bun^u  of  the  <nr^v»  «j- 


• 

ukpa 1 s 


v^lobo  del  mar   [sea-wolf!     tehue 


kux  pais 
tehue 


ox'kos 


tehue 


(^ 


/ 


% 


Pinart,  Chumash 


( 


*? 


/almejas  blancas 
[white  mussels  1 

>/almeJas  blancas  grandes 
[large  white  mussels! 

-^astcones 


alakotson 


kula 


JC..C  '. 


{.   \ 


^    I 


■ 

Santa  Crua  . 

Santa  Rosa 

Santa  Barbara 

'/leon  de  mar  L^JAflJU^'v>J\ 

peneu 

kosi 

• 

t 

^tlburon  [shark! 

annioko 

konnioko 

unloko 

^a  vieja  fthe  old  woman] 

lako 

* 

■ 

i  —  la  viola -t»*'**=*^-J 

apunito 

ikue 

'^gavlota  fsea-guin 

colo 

kcolo 

aniso ' 

• 

-/pescado  Colorado 
[red  flshl 

pels  lep  lees 

>/aguja  [heedle-fish] 
/ifnguada  f^oJ^ J J^^^^^-^^ 

cue 
kkeues 

• 

yanguila  [eelV 

kuain 

* 

• 

v/agullela  [small  eagle] 

slou 

4 

kisloo 

pupo 

/el  meroLV^l'H'^. '^^'"'^  ^'"^'^ 

cusan 

Aangosta  [lobster! 

anaxtsitsi 

• 

»/cangreJo  [crayfish, 
crab  1 

vpulpo  [cuttle-fishi 

llicaca 
kiitun 

• 

• 

kehuonu 
xleue^ 

»/estrella  del  mar  [star- 
fish! 

1 

cuese 

cleuese 

^   criso  "•  (j2^^'^*^^  c.e.^iMrtl^ 

askiukui 

• 

v^aulon  C*-^^*"*^*-"^ 

ttaia 

kasc 

*/  "  grande,  Colorado 

ttoso 

« 

kusexax' 

v^almejas  prietas 
[black  musselsT 

■  ihio 

,fi^tto 

alakutson 


lOCSJ 


/ 


ace sis        > 


« 


? 


Pinart,  Chumash 


8 


Santa  Cruz 


SantA„Rfl.s.a 


Santa  Barbara 


v^caracolitos  que 
hacer  avalorios      ) 
[Little  shells  which 
\  Vthey  use  to  make  beads] 


)   koi 


v/almeja  blanca  para 
hacer  avalorlo 

[white  mussel  for 
making  )beads1 


) 
) 


sx'cliboi 


avalorio   splra 


ilmoxuo  koi 


/ 


avalorio  chlqulto 
bianco  [little  white 
beeLds! 


koio 


/ 


avalorio  prieto,  delgado 
[thin  black  shelll 

^collar  de  avalorios 
[chain  of  beads! 

vgorgette  de  avalorios 

[bead  collar] 


llxepe 


i 


ipe 
pecel 


/ 


braceletes  de  avalorios  kukuco 

[bead  bracelets] 

/cintura  de  avalorios 

[belt  of  beads]        paciuiak 

v^pendienta  de  orejas 

de  avalorios  [ear-rings 

of  beads!  sutauai 


,^X^ 


y, 


ilxepe 


^£i^ 


dlU 


sac ate  del  mar 


'/alcatraz  [pelican  1 
>/pajaro  [bird! 

/pico  del  parajo  [beak 
of  a  bird! 

^alas  [wings! 

'^plumas  [feathers! 


xeu 

•  y 
uis 

i    i 
misoso 


k&teaoxo 


kas 
kuiu' 

Leu-^ 


enoxs 


suasteks 


skapa 


skam 


skap 


^ 


Pi hart,  Chumash 


9 


"> 


y. 


cola  [tail] 


/huevo    [egg! 
yia  garza   [heron] 

/lechuza  *fowi] 

v^tecolote    [owl] 

v<juervo  grande  (-R^eoa-e^v) 
[large  crow]  ' 


Santa  Cruz 


it  papa 

sturakona 

ahuax ' i  s 

lulusen 

mohohQ 

kaiem 


/, 


Cuervo  chiqulto 
[small  crow] 


\/chanate   [blackbird] 


i 


y 


"l 


codornlz  [quail] 
tore ant a 


anac 


cook 


tkaka 


tkutuk 


•  V 

v/pajaro  azul  [bluebird!   cai 


chuparosa  [humming  bird]  inxnuts 


/La  nldotVe,i4r"i 
•^perro    [dog] 
*^  coyote    [coyote] 
V  zorro    [male  fox] 

^aorrllio  [ 

s/ardilla   [squirrel] 

^rata   [rat] 

^  "  mas  grande  [very 
[larger  rat] 

Vrata  otra  clase 
'  [another  kind  of  rat] 
y  raton  [mouse] 

^liebre  fhare] 
»/^conejo  [rabbit] 
/top^  l^^A^l 


v/ 
UOCO 


alaxenil 


knel 
Itxamal 
plstok 
nakx 


Ishum 


klolo 


ma 


kun 


ox^uon 


iuluxen 

mohoho 

kalem 

/ 

kanac 


kit 80k 


igxnut  s 


kuoco 

kalaxeuel 

kiknei 

txamal 

pistuk 


kima 


kun 


Santa  Barbara 


stelekx 
ctum  (f)l«') 


pelepel 
seno 


muhu 


ka^-> 


ahuac ' 


cookx 


takak 


^ 


/. 


i 


ai 


i^not 
spat 

otehln 
askaha 


s 


kn&l 

tax^ama 

pistuk"^ 

nakx 

clhi 


l\im 


kxemen 


ma  a 


kun 


y 


oxnon 


Pinartj  Ciimas 


10 


Santa  Cruz 


toko 


^tortuga   rtortolsel 
*^sapo   [a  large  toad! 
/cachora   [jl  izacrd]        ' 

*^8apo  grande 

!  large  toad] 
>/cameleon   fcameleon] 

r\       •huiCO 

^  ^vibora   f¥tpop-1^<»dbb)U&/v^<4«;^x8ap 
^culebra   f  snake  j  P  sos 


kehuet  kehuet 
alax'on 


ant  imenkey eye 


vpinacate    [beetle] 
•Tirana   [spider! 

^mosca   fflyl 
^musqulto   fraosqultol 

/abeja    [beel 
^a  miel    fthe  honey  1 
>^lobo   [wolfl 
^leon   [lloni 
>/or80    [bear] 
■/  venado   [deer] 
^tejon  Tbadgerl 
V  mapatch  L<^ovr\ 

v^ardilla  volador 
[flying   squirrel! 


tisolldl 


/  ^ 

^chapule  [grasshopper]    panausu 

"^hormiga  [ ant  T 

^/horraiga  prieta 
[black  antl 

V  hormiga  armilla  grande 
[large  yellow  ant! 


uatekslopo 


ulupanaoi 

pueue 

oi  1^0^^ 

y 

plaknuc 


Santa  Rosa 


ktftko 
xeut  xeut 
kolax ' on 


kex ' sap 

kikpsos 
panauasu 
kaiaaenisen 


kuateslopo 


kulupaneu 
kpaeue 


Santa  Barbara 


saak 


keuet  keuet 


pQcuhi 
kop  kop 


cnekeiele 


ono  kok 


x'sap 


psos 

tukx 


r^ 


& 


takaljks 


anenoho 


tstilel 
uakclopo 


ktut 


axuelpcs 
p'ueue^ 

/  *^   ' 

ctustum 


imiic 


mule  ( ? ) 


xus 


ue 
alus-es 


anamamo 
soso 


\^ 


^         » 


Plnartj   Chumash 


\ti 


11 


Santa  Cruz 


/^gato-raontes    [wild  cat! 

v/arbol    rtreel 
>/trunco   [trunk! 
^^hojas    [leaves! 

v^ramas   [branches! 
>/cascara   [bark'' 

v^ raizes   [roots  1 

•^lena   [fire -wood] 

/roble    [oak-tree  TVcJ-Smv^ 

^atole  de  bellota"|  ^.^^j,,^ 
/     f.       n  ..         j  fV^ 

^'bellota   [acS^'b'iil 

/voy  a  hacer  atole 

[I  am  going  to  make  mush] 


pon 


pcxuxon 


skap 

spupu 

sol 

txax'pilil 

pon 

ta 
muls©' 

tluiax 


*^encina  [evergreen  oakl 
>/^pino  [pine! 

V  pino  Colorado [red  plnel 
^sauce  ^willow! 
^  "  Chino 


kuu 
ualax ' 8 


kao 


huak 


kaias 


kuele^\uel 
x'^o  • 


•  sauco  [elder! 
v/alamo  [poplar! 
\/ali80  [alder-tree! 

^  Pinon 

^edra  [ground  ivy! 

V  cariso  [sugarcane  reed!  8x*enele 
♦''^junco  l^rush''  smexme 


iasis 


Santa  Rosa 


pon 


kuu 
ualaxs 


xau 


Santa  Barbara 
Lkpi:^ 


anaj 


pon 


taa 


exuexea 


expani  s 

sepuetes 
kou  ' 
ualaxs 
uima 
staiek 


kaias 


kuelekuel 
X  so 


P08  '^ 

iasis 


/ 


stimelel 


/^ 


mexmei 


/" 


I. 


Plfiart,   ^humash 


12 


^tabaco  coyote 
v^tafiata    {^O^y^ 
'^ortlga   [nettle! 
vlslay 


kue 


v/toyon 

/ toluache  momol 

'^quiote  [cactus- flower]   stakuk 
^tuna  [fig  of  Cactus.ogun  kolol 
\  —  yerbe  de  golpef  Sz^  ^  kepele 

v^manzanita 


<^£^Z 


/, 


tule 


*^tule  witibnsk^  redondo 
^  [round  tule] 
>^chia   [lime-leaved  sagel 

chollas   [Ijinrnn] 

>/plspibate     [jf6»v^oft  hi^j^t^coj 

"/manita   [hour  hand  of 
watch  or  clock 1 


/ 


casa   Ihotise] 


v^puerta    fdoorl 

ia  puerta 
^echo   rcelllnKi 

V  pared    fwalll 
vpitate    [matT 

V  silla   [chalrl 

vsentaste  [you  satT 

^Palos  de  la  casa 
[house  poles] 

v^errar  [to  lock  or  shut] 


Santa  Cruz 

Santa 

Rosa 

Seuita 

Barbara 

•  - 

800 

800 '^ 

klokol 

munax 

^ 

xuaps 
huam 

xuaps 
axtalmxas 

kue 


momol 


^ 


stakuk 


xoxo 


kepele 
skolon 
stapan 


/ 


sua 


ilepes 
itat  ^ 

1 

r 

sox'molon^ 
lokanitmit  ^ 

auals 

• 

kauals 

hap  "'^ 

nimlslalaaml 
ulase 

v/ 

nimlslalaaml 
kulase 

ckxep^'f-,  .. 
nitlpld.¥^'^^^'^^' 

ititpTIrr: 

ex'tee8[pn 

kiextees 

stapan-^ 

kkas 


lekken 


x'entei 


ekkep 


Plhart,  Chumash 


^ 


'^encender  el  fuego 
[to  light  the  flrel 

v/ati&ar  el  fuego 
[to  poke  the  flrel 
/     bottle 

/oiia  iyi0)t:xii] 

-^olla  de  pledra 

[stone  yiff^^Xfi^/^ottlej 

^  asar  [to  roast! 


uipak 


keus 


/ 


cora  grande 
[large  basket! 


anel 
usulan 


/cora  grande  para  guardar 
las  semillas  [large  basket 
for  keeping  seeds j 

/cora  grande  [large  basket! 


Jk 


grande 


/ 


kipak 


keus 


i 


anele 


13 


• 

Santa  Cruz  . 
pnl  ml  ne 

Santa  Rosa 

nimne 

Santa  Barbara 

'^  lugar  del  fuego 

[place  of  the  flrel 

aktepmo 

vtemescal 

apani  Ik 

>/lumbre  [flrel 
/cenlzas  [ashes! 

nne 
plkxe 

nne 
klaplk-hel 

nno  ^ 
aluspauat 

v^humo  [smoke! 

loxkso 

ko  loxkso 

toho^^ 

/hacer  lumbre 

•  rt.A 'mftVft  ft  flfftl 

akxtoho 

oxtohus 

sapdxo 


keus 


ax ' takoi 


xeim 


ax'takui 


uoni 


yios  palltos  para  sembrar 
las  semillas  fllttle  sticks 
for  sowing  seeds!    ♦ 

vcora  para  sacudlr 

3  r?ara  covr  /&•  y 


akxeu. 


/' 


y 


olokxln 


?\Z^' 


Co 


»   ♦   ♦^♦r   •   ♦•♦r 


u 


Plnart^  Chumash 


Santa  Cruz 


^battM^  grande 


^batela 


^^"J 


^) 


knene 


^corrlta 

[little  basket! 

corrlta-cachucha 

ysacudir   [to   shake] 

'MTiortero   [mortar  1 


oxok 


ulus 


\/mano  del  mortero [pestle  1  cnelek 
'Mnachucar  [to  pound]      ueke 
•/atolle  de  bellota 


tuphan 


^arco  [bow] 

*^arco  de  puro  palo  que 
vlene  del  Tulare 
[bow  entirely  of  wood 
which  comes  from  the 
Tulare  1 

V  rjBcate  del  arco 

[bowstringj 

vrecate  [strir^] 

vtuestan  [roasting] 

/sin  tuestan  [without 
roasting]  .  . 

^__. para  tomar  la  chia  batida 
/flecha  [arrow]  ^  hys 


axpplil 


^pedernal  [flint] 

/flecha  de  puro  palo 

[arrow  entirely  of  wood] 

/  pedemal  de  la  Jara 


ssa 


C 


-V 


carc^ij  [quiver] 
/cuchillo  [knife] 


oloto 


i 


teiheu 


Santa  Roaa. 


kuiux' 
$nelek 
iuekis 


tup ' han 


axpelil 


hy 


i 


88a 


kolotoc 
teiheu 


14 


JSanta  Barbara, 
ax'tasak 


puxo 


hepsu 


psuapuc 
alkap  '^ 
tsonlek 


heuex^ 


y 


sepuetis 


^ 


ax 


sakououonus 


saxpilll 


.y" 


molus 


altustap 


/ 


kileps 


ia 


X 


i 


nakxel 


y 


uits  kolo 

y 
saia 


olotoc 

houe  snakxel 


/ 


Pinart,   Ghumash 


15 


»/cachlmba  de  piedra 
[stone  pipe] 

<  cachimba   [pipe! 

/ chupar   [to  smok^il 

^tobaco   [tobacco! 

/chupa   r smoke  1 

v  ranche  r  1  a  l.vM\.*-^d 

>/capitan  [ captain! 

Vcapltan  de  Sta  Buen^* 

^  "    de  S«  Barb* 


Santa  Cxniz 


Santa  Rosa 


tipx'ope 


hakspa 

800 


tip'xop 
hakspanl 

r 

800 


anauama 


uo^ 


anauama 


kiuot 


/hechicego  que  tome  [magician  that  takes  toluache] 
tottuache 

V  hechicego  que  tome  yerbasCmagician  that  takes  herbs] 
'/revoluc ion  [revolution]   namelusic 


name lu sic 


N/pelear  [to  fight  1 
V  enemigo  [ enemy 1 

/ami go  [ friend  1 

^/amlgos  ^friendsl 

^matar  [to  kllll 

hombre  [man 1 

/muger  [woman  1 

vniuchiacho   fboyl 

^muchacha  [girll 

^^criatura  [babyl 

v/Kino  de  pecho 
[nursing  babyl 


mi  padre  [my  father! 


namguelexi 

heme'oex 

caken 


kenomecex 
caken 


alamuian 


hemuic 


ulukucu 
lulemlc 
ulukucu 


kalmulun 
kulkucu 


luleml 


/ 


kulkucu 


mlckxe 


mickxe 


;^ 


Santa  Barbara 


tipx'op 


^ 


akspa ' 

800"^ 

akipanu 


uot 


/ 


/ 


<^ 


uot  mits 


uot  Siutxon  o 

uotjex'anaiam 
imediato  -- 


screnic 


alatlsc 


altipasuenic 
erne  c  ex 
samaxic^ 
ki^emecex 


kisantik 
kiicantik 


^ 


X 


samsinlue 


fthol 


/ 


cnekx 

tapnekc 

/ 

tapnekc 


elkutkutet 


/ 


koko 


/ 


/ 


ih 
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Santa  Cruz 


/ 


kyskxe 


tu  padre  fyour  father]   sip  Icxe 

v/su  padre  de  el  ^hls 
father 1 

>/el  padre  de  Ud. 
[your  father! 

y q\   padre  de  El 
fhls  father! 

v/madre  [mother! 


miclo 


Vmi  madre  [my  mother! 

/madre  de  Ud.  [your  mother! 

^la  madre  de  El. fhls 
mother! 

'^hijo  [son! 

'/hlja  [daughter! 

'^  hermano  mayor 


pcaultan 


■ti- 


/ 


[older  brother! 

hermano  menor 
[younger  brother! 


micmos 


Icut  suml 


/ 


hermano  menor  dice 
la  hermana  mayor 


y hermano  mayor  dice 
la  hermana  mayor 

</ hermana  mayor 
[older  sister! 

v^  hermana  menor 
[younger  sister! 

^abuelo  r grandfather! 
^^abuela  f  grandmother  1 


miimuite 


V 


muite 


V 


/ 


kutsami 
micuois 
inicaca 


16 


Santa  Rosa 


Santa  Barbara 


pkoko 


y 


skoko  (lou-skoko)i 


4 

miclo 


kxoni 


/ 


pcauitan 


pxsnl 

sxoni  (lou-sxoni 

kuop 

kcahal 


kkami 


/ 


kitsic 


([your^er  brother  speaking 
to  older  sister] 


[older  brother  speaking 
to  older  sister] 


y 


kkami 
kitsic 


Abuelo  dice  el  hombre  al  abuelo  (grandfather,  man  speakini^  kunu 


^buela  dice  el  hombre  a  la  abuela  gran( 'mother,  rran 


^ 


abuelo  dice  la  muger  al' abuelo   (grandfather,  wornaji  " 
'Abuela  dice  la  muger  a  la  abuela  (grandmother,  woman 


kamutei 

/ 


kuouo 
knene 


/ 


.-4 


^inart,  Chumash 


/ 


tio  por  el  padre 
Funcle  on  the  father* s 
side! 


>/  tio  por  el  madre 

[uncle  oti  the  mother's 
side! 

^tia  por  el  padre 

[aunt  on  the  father's 
side! 

tla  por  el  madre 
[aunt  on  the  mother's 
side! 

y sobrlno  [nephew! 

^sobrlna  [niece! 

^sobrino  de  el  tio 
es  muerto 

^cunado  [brother-in-law  1 

^cunada  [sister-in-law  1 


i/nieto  [grandson! 

^  nieta  [granddaughter  T 

>^anciano  [old  man! 

'j^anciana  (old  woman) 
^Huerfano  ''orphan! 

"^El  cuerpo  [the  body! 

^cabeza  [head! 

V  cabeza  de  muerto > 
calavera  [skull! 


y 


cabellos  [hair] 


v^la  f rente  f forehead] 
■^ojos  [eyes] 
'^cejas  [eye-brows] 


-9- 


Santa  Cruz 


y-P^ 


Santa  Rosa 


mlckicie 


lolo 


ma  la  mina 


ksumalmina 


ma  las  ouo 


kok 


casei 


sumalxouoo 


sumalkoko 


pskoko 


The  uncle's  nephew  is  dead) 


n,l^toho 


salakoc 


xlli  Ik 
^Jtluan 
tsltsolxol 


fi 


; 


akocuo 


kxouok 


psalapamai 

psispulua 
ispulua  palakopo 


kako  cuo 
kxouok 

y 

calpamal 
psispu^Lua 


pactoxol 
psixsi 
pactoc 
ciskeneiu 


/ 

pactoxol 

psixsi 

/ 

pactek 
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Santa  Barbara 


kanis 


ktata 


/ 


kmuk 


kaua 


/ 


.  :a 


1  ■    ••."»» 


-u  o 


klsopxonuas 

ktoho 

knlsnlt 

kunu 

kunu 

pakeua8j> 
fenexuas^ 

sopxonas ' 
kamuen 
knoks  '^ 


snoks  siuak^ 
alaksa    ^ 

okkuon^ 
kex*  si 

ktckx^ 
kicanakuskus 


Plnart,  Chumash 
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^canas  fgrey  halrl 

V  las  pestanas  [eye- 
lashes T 

^los  parpados  [ eyelids  1   pcekmaiox  pacteo 


Santa  Cruz 
alaplpln 

9 

. pclsuin 
/ 


Santa  Rosa 
pstlklki 


clsulu 


? 


>/la  narlz  [noael 
—  las  narllles  'd^'^^^-^-^^ 

«^as  mejlllas  [cheeks  ] 

>/oreja8  [ears! 
V  boca  [mouth  1 

*^ml  boca  [my  mouthj 
■^lablos  [llpsl 
'^dientes  [teeth] 
^lengua  [tongue! 
^la  garganta  [throat! 
^el  pesquezo  [neckl 

j^0z   de  la  garaanta 

[Adam's  apple J 
N/barba   [chin] 


pJ^i 


// 

scono 


pclskalalox 
pacpo 
pactu 
pacoc 


pcastiual 

pcasa 

pceleue 
pcokiokuhus 

pclsktane 


^/las  barbae  [beard] 
^el  hombro  [shoulder] 
/nuca  [skruff  of  the  neck] 
^sobaco  [arm-pit] 
^el  brazo  [arm] 
•^el  codo  [elbow] 
"^la  mano  [hand] 
v^l  pulgar  [thximb] 


pcaskieu 

4   i   i 
pcacls 

pactatal 


packiiakuas 

pacpu 

paccuoskonol 

pacuasalas 

pacuasloko 


/el  Index  [index  finger]  pacsuktisietys 


-^  los  dedoe  [fingers] 


pacpu 


/ 

pc  i  skono 


i 


pactu 
pacok 


i 


pcasa 
pceleu 
pcoklokus 
pclsktane 


pcaskieu 

pcacls 

pctatai 


pacpo 


pcuosponoi 
pcuaxalas 


.,  T 


>  *v. 


%■ 


Santa  Barbara 
kkepsuc 


x^ 


kkaha 

kekxmai 

J 

knox's 

slokx' 
kpoho 
kttihu 
yk^ 


y 


/ 


kyk'' 
ksepsle 


ksa 


clleue 


/ 


kexlele 


/ 


koxtohuo 

koxkloko' 

kxanaxan 

katsis 

ska el en 

kni' 

ktoholo 

kpur 

ksipuk 


•^ 


/ 


ukitsalxax' 
kicurausax 


kuluia 


/ 


Plnart,  Chumash 
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Santa  Cruz 

•el  dedo  chiquito  / 

[little  finger!        pacuaskuou 

/las  Unas  [nails!        pacpululakal 

v^mano  derechaf right  hand]  packuiu 

'^mano  Izquierda  [left 
hand  1 

vel   pecho  [breast  1 

"^pechos  de  la  raujer 

[woman's  breasts] 
yia  leche    [milk! 


i 


pac 


^^costillas    [ribsl 
via  cintura   fwalstl 
v^estomago    [stomach! 
^corazon  [heart  T 
v^arriga   [abdomen! 
^ombillgo   [navel! 
>/el  culo    tW^^^ockl 


v^el  lomo  ^o'v^v 
y  ,cono 
y  pi Chora 


( 


el  pelo  de  las  partes 

1  ^ 

'' v/las  muslas  Imu^es! 

N^a  rodllla  fknee! 
v/el  pie  [foot! 

^la  pierna  [leg!         -        ^ 
f — parte  superior  del  pie   paciupne^e 

>' planta  del  pie  [sole       ^ 

of  the  foot!  paciukalas 


packauac 

pa scut 

7 

pactutu 

pas'  mlhl 
tu  tu 

paclok 

psites 

pacpos 

pac  kuias 

packuias 

pcikolo 

pciligoi 

/       w 

pc  ikneko 

pa^tili 

pacikal 

pciksus 

pcttanai 

packoslele 

pacnimel 

pkot 


Santa  Rosa 


4    J 

caskuiu 


pcauac 


i 


pac tut 


pa 


610^ 


7^ 


ptites 
pacpox' 


Santa  Barbara 


kse 


♦^i 


y 


kkulu 


X 


kkauac 


jy 


keu: 


kutet' 


y 


kxolox 

x'etete 
ekantik 


aiapls 
kakseu'" 


/^ 


y 


stopo 


y 


krayk 


/ 


ksk 


^ 


IstukuUj  kekele 


kekene  s 


/ 


Plnart,  Chumash 
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/ 

''  dedos  del  pie  [toes] 

>/dedo  pulgar  del  pie 
[big  toel 

/pantorilla  [calf  of 
the  leg] 

^talon  [heell 

Aas  tripas  [intestines] 

v/el  higado  hiverV 
/pansa  [belly! 
?  —  silla,  cularo 
v/caderas  [hips] 
N/e spinazo  i spine  1 
Aspinilla  [shin-bone] 
Aobillo^  [ankle! 
•"^la  sangre  [blood] 
''la  saliva  [saliva] 
^sudor  [perspiration] 
^mi  sudor 
^agrima  [tear] 
^lorar  [to  weep] 

>/estoy  llorando  [I  am 
weeping. ] 

>^niervos  [nerves! 
^mis  niervos  [my  nerves] 
^uesos  ^bones] 


Santa  Cruz 
pacluwkucu 

paciuk  lokoc 


pcosos 

packoni 

pacxal 


axolis 

packlele 

capsaia 


J 

pcispilieua 

ckaian 


s 


saxpilil 


• 

skukmic 


^/^estomudar  [to  sneeze]   tcketsum 


Z  — porqo  de  la  nariz 


cispo 


Santa  Rosa 


kmim 


/ 


kiconoxouox 


kot 


./ 


/ 


kosos 


/ 


ls.it 


/ 


kakseu 
sx ' al ^ 
snrut'''^ 
alauaia 


/ 


i 


ki&ak 


/ 


kuoske 


kxeleue 


X 


ksoho 


axx'alis 
kuxcek 


/ 


isaus 


kisaus 


y 


ptenek 


/ 


kmi  ami  s 
axpilil 


/ 


y 


y 


kaxf)ilil 

sse 
kxexkcum 


\ 


porqo  de  la  orejas 


puaxtu 


.5 


P  Inar t ,   Chiima  sh 


^ 


/ 


orlna      t>x\.^ve.~^ 


^ 


M. 


Ssaita  Cruz 
caksol 
ciuanlpuec 


t  ^  / 

*v    vbostezar  '"to  yaiinl 

^/dormir   [to  sleep! 

^tengo  harabre    fl  aw 
hungry  1 

^come   feat! 

'^engo  sed  [I  am  thirsty  1 

^4)eber  [to  drink! 

^'^^hambre  [hunger! 

^corner  [to  eat  1 

^emborachado 
[intoxicated  1 

V  suenar  "^^i^  ^  "^^   ^"^c^jtv^ 
^estoy  cansado  [I  am  tired. 1 

>^estoy  morlendo  [I  am  dying. 1 

>^n  dlfunto,  cadaver 
[a  corpse] 


cluae 


cpulen 
ha  St  a 


malakakmll 


akmll 


(alamolol 
(snioriscic 


kulamat^ 
kulakaaan 


^Ifuhto   [dead!    , 
>/se  imarlo   [Hefdled.  1 
V  sonar   [to  sound] 
v/enfermo   [111] 


Santa  Barbara 


i 


kasam 


kue 


kmoxexe 


/ 


kkoha 


/ 


y 


I 


akmll 


moxexe 
hansln 


katasuec 


raoxekalipop 
moxesaksa 


alaksan 
palo  kopo 
skxlne 

ctlsisin  lucui 
akuniseen      i   suxpa 


/ 


sano  [well! 


sumauls 


^estoy  enfermo  [I  am  ill.  ]    makuniseen 
^Slia  es  enferma  [She  is  ill]  akuniseen 
>^enfermedad  [illness] 
\/estoy  sano  [I  am  well] 


paanis 


J 


miaia  anuckunise 
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v^stoy  hablando    [I  am 
talking. 1 

>/herlda   [wound] 

^clego    (blind! 

•^tuerto    [one-eyed T 

v^n  hombre  tuerto 
[a  one-eyed  man"' 

/sordo    [deafl 
/mado   tdumbi 
»/cojo   [lame! 
^Blanco   [white  1 
^prieto   [black! 
^Colorado   [red] 
/verde    [greenl 
^azul   [blue! 
>/bueno    fgoodl 
>Mnalo    [bad ] 
»^grande    [large! 
/chiquito   [little! 

vbastante    [enough! 

Aargo,  alto   [long^laigh! 

>/alto    [high! 

^bajo    [low! 

'^lejos   [far  off! 


lejo 


v/ 


cerqulto    [at  a   small 
distance! 


cy  9.  r- 


"J 


0  Ij^C 


Santa  Cruz 


lakotaxuil  kila 
1 i  smahan 


y 

lis  kahuan 
atiihumin 
yme  anllily 
akiekie 
alapipeu 
lastpuin 
lisliJ 
liskxeien 


iala 

lax  liuai 


inu 
kucu 


i 


iniihu 


luluie 


akto  to  ton 
mulkec 


kaham 


u^cpi^^r\a- 


Santa  Barbara 


ktipaxpahuil 


asmaxac 


tsikeu 


/ 


^     J     ^ 
sukstuhu 


alsaxsakena 


ohuou 

axema 

/ 

tasen 

xulapsa 
siolin  (?) 


i 


/ 


oho 

^  ^  ^^ 
sec  oho 

xaax 
ctane 


s  ixuouon 


/ 


kno  huo  huon 


/ 


muyk 
mutcl 


/ 


/ 


y 


/, 


Hondo 


i 


lie  no 
■^ macho    fTn^^V 

/pocor/;//>/ 

loy 
/ 


(^ 


ayer 
Van'te  ayer    [oHi 
>^ma!lana    R^^''\ 


fh^r.) 


aqui 
v^alla    (^f<0 


-^  U^)  Gondo  viettes   (^-z^^V^^      ^ 
^ya   dondo  vay  (donde   ?)»-vvMr<  f '  T 
f  — voy  a   mloara 

/tu    (/  ^  ^y^ 
/ 


el 


yp 


r^.; 


r^^ 


V    ygavllao    (^J"y 


^. 


>«A- 


me  a 


LLC  a     v*i        \  '  I  ""  I  J       '   (f 

>^un  animal   (ongas) 
-^rancheria    [r^^rli^n'^j  v:l)yf) 


Santb   Cruz 
li limy ken 
lij^apao 
inuhuo 
kuou 

maneptanym 
pua 
pliipua 


er^ 


isasen   t?}^ 

kilihua 

asi 


Ina 

uepakietla 
uepkuiela 

y      ■  / 

ciuaie  pcaua 
noho 
ipihi 
uaiftou 


(t\ 


? 


y; 


K>7y 


(f  vlC;^ 


^; 


mi  enemigo 

-tia   sobrino  per  hermano 
--sobrino  J)or  hermano 
^llano  lf/3tJ 
^ — -guebrado        . 
•ahora  (n^^^j 


Santb   Barbara 

saxmaiken 

• 

silianis 


kypo  ela   lua 
kcapin 
koap  mili 
nasuaxiut 


iti 


ho 


nukapnuna 
nukupera 


noho 


pihi 


iti 
kuio 


ktop 
nunasis 

hapxanis 

talip 

kisemeoex 

kua 

kuop 

staihuaik 
<fsaasisin 
kyp6 


NOTE : 


Page   23  of  the  Merriam  typescript   of  these   vocabularies   is 
missing.      The   above  words  were   obtained  in  a  word-by-word 
check  of  the   kerriam  typescript  with  the   manuscripts  and 
represent  those  terms  missing  from  the  Merriam  typescript. 
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^ 
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24 


'»•  ■  ■  *  ^  t 


'     I  1  —  ■»■ 


$<' 


fS 


Santa  Cruz 


>/nosotros    fwel 


noho  cuan  pihl 
(yo  y  tu) 


-y 


masicmla 


uanen 


^ 


Uds.    [youl 

Aodoa   [ajn 

'/^ellos    [they! 

yia  comida   T dinner! 

v^Dulzamara  (pi.)    [nightshade]  Alston 

v/el  romero   (pi. ) 
r rosemary! 

•/hablar   (to  speak  1 

^pedir   [to  askf*^') 

>/veo   [I   seel 


X 


ueuei 


/ 


«»   ^ 


mllllil<5lo 
nam  lus^feo   ( ? ) 
^  uactll^^ 


>/mlra   "^  Look  1 1 
»^entlendo    [hearing! 
»/me  Voy  [I  am  going] 
>/volver  [to  turn! 

vcorrer   [to  runl 

v/andar  Ho  walk! 

v/bailar   f to  dance  1 

^cantar   ''to   sing! 

>/tengo  miedo[I  am  afraid ^ 

>/estoy  enojado  [I  am 
annoyed  1 

>/tengo  gusto  [I  am  happy] 
/espera  [hope] 
/me  acuerdo  [I  remember  1 
\/me  olvldo  [I  forget! 


tyla 


/ 


takui 


/ 


utunatacie 

malakuiet  cia 
de  nuevo 


ihuaie  iehe 
uakapipapie 

mal alulan 

i 
malatseuoc 


/ 


/ 


mliteman 


/ 


maiulraiti  ' 


max ilex en 


culauae 
makutkisehel 


aniksultamai 
ksakutkesehel 


z' 


0- 


Santa  Barbara 

/ 
kiila-" 


chum 


/ 


ohuun 


EsseXen 


•J 


The  following  vocabulary  of  the  Esselen 
language  was  received  by  A.  Pinart  at  Monterey  in 
1878  and  is  ms.  No.  35053  of  the  Pinart  collection 
in  the  Bancroft  Library. 

The  title  page  reads  as  follows: 


Idioma  timiU^^ij^2^:SB.     \y^^  ,^^TM.^tJ:...^(>-itv.- A. 

•Ex^  xeien 


dialecto  del  Idioma  Esselen 


o 

f 


Monterey  27  Julio  1878 
Alph  Pinart 
ablan  estas  palabras  de  la  muger  vieja  indiana  Omesia 
antiffuamente  casada  I   un  hombre  de  la  rancheria  de  la 
.Ex^seien  o  de  la  Piedra  -  nacido  la  Indiana  en  el 
pueblo  de  Guacoron  en  cerca  de  la  situacion  actual  de 

Castroville. 

« 

(Theee  words  were  given  >>y  the  Indian  woman  Omesia. 
forrirly. named  to  a  man  from  the  r^oheria  of  |£,^e4|a  or 
5h»  natk  -  The  lndi.3n   woman  was  bom  in  the    pueD.,o   oi 
SISSS^  near  the  present  site  of  Oastrovillo) 


Note::    Pinart't     Srsh;   c  ==ch. 


^'J 


This  I/iS  is  somewhat  confusiiE:  }^   j-s  "J'rif  en  in  pencil 
and  the  Spanish  words  are  indistinct  ana  hard  to  read.  • 
The  Indi.'in  words,  however,  v^ere  Carefully  vvixuuen. 

Words  in  the  copy  crossed  out  )C/^M  were  crossed  out 
in  the  original  MS 


%■  • 


TugesA 
yu 


/  amutatai 
•^Bhlefe 

*^athra 
'^ohla 
/  oalul 

V  Name 
^Halnlhl 


Moho 


Dame 

Toma 

e sire 11a 8 

Pledra 

Tlerra 

oonejo 

Pesoado 

Murio 

yo 

Tu 

aquel 


fOlve  rael 
[take  1 
[stars] 
[ stone  1 
riandl 
[rabbit! 
[fish] 
[He  died] 

[II 
[you] 
[that  one! 


ft/  r  yf^ 


•p 


^ 


HHMWaMiMMaM 


MM 


#v 


v.^^^-^ 

^  ^u^' 


^ 

'       e  / 


Pinart's  Esselen  Vocabulary^  2 

clelp(bmiv^n) 

kxoTTunoRaH 


el  sol    ( sun) 


estrella    (star) 


tajf^arre   ruk  kace 


•/r.ats'a  mat'ta     1  a  tlerra    (earth)       turra 


^/rA^ri  taSikt 
i^  men 

palOcerakt 


el  lucero  (morning  ak 

s  tar )    ^^  y/ 

arco-iris ( rainbow)  tek  kers 


m9V  I        ■  I— TW  ~  J  '~    fT  T-  - 1  ~      I  *^    ' 


^mec 


i.^. 


V    c 


sannax 


el  trueno 


relampagos 
las  nubes 


la  niebla 


la  lluvia 


aguecero 

vlento 

granizos 


hlelo 


thunder)  turra 
lighten)  selp 
olonds)  mexC 


• 

macar 


tengo  mucho  calor 
( I  am  very  warm) 
sudor  (sweat) 


annam 
saxxar 


fog) 
rain) 

heavy 
ram) 

wind)         terx 
hail)  iok3op 


ice) 


cerremt 


exe  ka  tajikt  ka» 


am  ran 


l^la 


Aal 


ax 


/ 


sannax 


;/a  A 


N.O 


N. 


saxar 


E 


S._. 


*"^-:iJj>«'r-a 


Canada   (canyon) 
llflOTLura    (plain) 

el  rlo  (river) 

la  asua  (water) 
rroyo  seco 


■  I         I  I      >iWi « 


ak^lja^O^^^^ 
rlinit«rx 

cakkonuit&rx 

a        ^ 
turr*  -  cippil 

uakt 

turk 

uacorx 

--tiorcost    (seco) 


*, 


Pinart's  Esselen  Vocabulary,  3 


td 


evv 


-  -  ■  ■•i*  •■  ••»  **tw«**»*<«^^* 


I    w.».^  -"Ill  I  If 


^  ajia 


/is^ 


annax 


^ia.>rv^^L  t  Xv0^ftie>vl 


la  laguna  (lake) 

arena    (sand) 
polvo    (dust) 


cappurx 
uls 


tonkol  cirre 


pledra   ( stone)    irrek 


il 


lakar 


exe-lrrek 


( the  sea)  kallen 


olas   (waves) 


dla 


(day) 


manana  ( me^;ija4s^ ) 


medio  dla  (noon) 


noche   (night) 


voy  a  dormlr 
(I  am  going  to  sleep) 
el  dia  de  hoy       neiaipirre 
(To-day)  uikka^  / 

casa  (house)       ^k 


allep 

tus 

_  ^    e  (estiWmadrigude ) 

aritatpismex  (para  de  eomer) 

^acille»  (quando  booa  para 

comer) 

orpetoaipirre 


ayer  (yesterday) 


puerta  (door) 
s  lent  a  Sj^-^*^^  \ 


Vuk-ii^ 
'tanarx 


/s    (oaief  of  the™" 

rancheria) 


-  el  jefe^  capitan 

d e  la_ranche ria 

J  ^..^^^  ■  I- -^"— '-—"■■■■ " ,  I..""— ' 

-  ml  companero 
(my  CO  pan ion) 

'  enemigo. 
(  enerty) 


^iaiaramk 


arco 


( bow) 


flechas  (arrov/^) 

flecl:ias  con 
pedernal 

el  sorro  ( 


_kua^  ellun  ruk 
ka  -uk 

mak  kam 

lahuaki 

teps 


karroo  (flint  arrovvs) 


ua-tuls 


•xelusep 


cuchillo  ( knife )    thip 


Plnart's  "Esselen  Vocabulary,   4 


^  pamma 
kusse 


•^rr 


muxe 


M«ti«ftM««MW**« 


/ 
/ 

/ 


^4 

esse   enne 


arnma 


suknas 
sukna>8  enne 


machucof  *^^'^ 


Guacoron 


urkHkan 


•***^ 


•^la  mano  del  machuco  «  pfituin 


pijiol 


e 


agua  (water) 
beber  (to  drink) 

chupar  ( s.coke) 
cachlmba  (\^*v^O 


kurk 
si 

uk  kes 

xamp"^ 

suk^oim 


annax 


xurrrma 


jimina-enne 


el  tabaco 
(tobaoco) 
el  fuego  (fire) 

humo  ( smoke ) 

cenizas  (ashes) 
madera^  pale 

(wood)    ^^rrr^.rll 

siembra  ( 


1 


saua)a:s 
sotto 


kar 

cirre 
tis 

ocoon 


b«»-4M» -^itMw^MVhMMMiVMW-WSrt  » 


arbol   (tree) 
roble   (oak) 


pino    ( pine) 
aliso   (alder) 
sauce   (willow) 
el  sauce  ( elder) 


alamo 


iridis 


tule 


( poplar) 

tree  A'fscT 


moior 


ark     [Qm4>c4:a^  JUXsi3ti^^ 


encina  (live  oak)   l^i 


is 

maar  Lt^'^*^  ;  ^^vco^^^wc^^sj^  '^  ' 

>/ 

tarras 

cisinan 
hac 


fTule      rooks  i^-^-^^^^^ '^''^^^**^ 


tule  redondo 


me 


lle3a« 


? 


^  el  c^vA'v^)  'J 


kullelen 


chia 


pat 


•     -^ 


Pinart's  Esselen  VocabulfeLry/  5 


-  r 


^I^xj.^ 


1 


Islay 
el  toyon 
el  tofc' 


.uache 


mezcal 


hombre  (man) ' 


pokers 
[totcon 


nool 


sau 


mukiam] 


A^^11  twX^-c^-^v/Ly  5-/^ 


■WW««bM*«M«MiMMMiMMMk 


>^mujer   (woman) 
V  muchacho  (boy) 


^  Ecg  - 


li'hsld^M. 


09 


f^ll 


xepna  -  Ecg.- 


^ 


^michacha   (girl)   « jsx'j^jl^^- soletase   d^-^-fr-^^-v. 


^ 


y 


'h^UyOi^l'S^ 


UiU 

kxususke  Ecg 

mi 


f 


(fatter)    ^rna 


(  son) 


v/padre 

/  madre 
/hi  jo 


v^hermano  mayor 
elder  "brother 

/hermano  manor 
younger  brother 

v^hermana     (sister) 


-a     Eg     f  V<^ <ctk 3  - ^  ^A. Cj^^jti,  J 


(mother)      ce-e     Ecg 


silma. 

esmeis     Ecg 

xepna     Ecg 
ft 


ti^pna     Eg 


esmeis 


/sLVuelo     (  grandfathe  r  fexosex 
*^avuela  (  grandmother)  iapaT 

v/yo 

y. 


y 


el 


/. 


(I) 

(   you) 
(he) 


mepx  jBle 


nosotros     (we) 


nemnie 


a  lam 


»lee|l, 


'  \ 


(•«» 


Plnart's  Esselen  Vocabulary,  6 


t  ^sUh,  1 


/ 


vosotros  (you) 

^  ellos  (todos) 
( they , everybody) 


nemmex 


kdinmefe 


\ 


7 


\/aq-ui   estoy 

/(here  I   ^m) 
^alla    (there) 

'^de  .donde  vienes 
(where   ddiyou  come    from?) 

i^enffo  de  la  plj^edjCi 
(I   come   from  the   &tt^^^^ 
^lejos    (far) 

ygr&nde    ( large ) 
^chiquito    (small) 

inufliror  (  I  die  ) 
Aonto      (stupid) 

'^ estoy  can^ando 
I  am  tired 

* 

abridas 


kommenam  leex 

anna  enne 

ci 

kello  j«ia 


^JJueino 
'iak  kis  ke 
•kxosuske 
teposke 


I 


allejapa  laVfuexe 
majiipa  enne 
raanaleneiapa 

•  nenne   enne 


J 


^yo   soy  Eindando 
1 1  am  going) 

/  descargar 

(to  unload, discharsej^^^^  ,3  ^ 
V  venlr   (to  come)   ^eio  enne 


uk  kus 


/ 


correr  (  to  run) 


v/ 


sosoiojenne 


v/, 


soy  enfermo 
(I  am  sick) 


ma 


iTk 


a  enne 


soy  sano 
( I  am  well) 


^esperflL  poco 

.  (]rw-it  a  little) 
^da  ml   (give  me) 

^morir   (to  die) 

"^ estoy  dormiendo 

/  ( I  am  sleeping) 

/  despertarse  \o     >i 

/la  esposa 
(wife) 

/marido  (husband) 


enne^'oila 
tax«  sa 


•to  xResa 
lauanin  c.  unasinln 


i 


xaaxofna  enne 


akxepese 


mt»m 


<^^t&     (Ecg)  C^^'iS-f-i 


^CW«3^ 


mlseue 


"a 


•  ■m 


Pinart's  Esselen  Vocabulary 3  7 


v ( unc le ) 

/  { aunt ) 
^(people) 

>/(head) 

Mnose  ) 

^(  mouth) 

^(halr) 

( arm) 

\/(ear) 

^neck) 


x/. 


( spine) 


y, 


( leg, foot) 
M  blood) 
^  (  saliva) 


f cough) 


tic  . 


tia 


la  gente 


la  cabeza 


la  nariz 


la  boca 


el  pelo 

el  brazo 

oreja 

el  cuello 

el  espinazo 


I  ^sltvt  1 


tsau 
meccix 


•  epexe 

•  kxattasex 


*  xorsenax 

•  Isse 


^  xaxttasex 


talannax 


tuksusu 


lu^u  s^x 
C^ttlsax 


la  pierna^  el  pie   kxelClek 


la  sangre 

la  saliva 

la  toz  ' 

llorar 

lobe 

perro 

leon 


(to  cry) 
^(wolf) 
•^{dog) 
^{lion) 
^(bear) 

Mfox) 
(badger) 

( squirrel) 
(bare) 

^ ( ^ri^«rTlo*ttiA>vv*v2)  vibora 

y 


max  ana 


makkolla 
poxQ^ella 
sanata  enne 


fta 


mmux 


sooso 


^ 


mapatch 

Hii"^   la  zorra 

el  tejon 


ardilla 


liebre 


•  xekkesipsa 
%  kftltjala 
saslana 
^unisa 
mackasex 


heex 
maC.  ka  s 
ippisiksa 


memmnen 


nanpiV"-r' 


7 


Pinart's  Esselen  Vocabulary,  8 


^[flyl 

/ 

^fmosaultol 


mo  sea 


mumirux 


musouito  rmosoulto  ]     palaka 


[grasshopper] 


/ 


r  ^a'^^*-^-.x,«->JU. 


v/. 


fantl 


y 


\ salmon  1 


chapule 
f rblot 

hormlga 


salmon 


polokont. 


>j 


y, 


mel^n^el^Cpsa 
ottsoC^ilTsa 
•kele^ai    • 


f river  lamprey! 


lamprela  del  rio  ocololsa 


yr 


cray-flsh,  crab!   cangrejo 


'  rtnn  wfil  f^  T 

^ [whale ] 
^rotter] 

v/ffish  with  a  large  pescado  de  cabezon 
head  1 


lobo  del  mar 
ballena 
■to  jwpada 
nutria 
tilomon 


^^jyU^^Sjti.vo^ 


r 


Mtoadi 

VY^^  c!  4  u  K^^ 

y 


I  X/Os*Ai 


cayucas 
aulon 


cachora 


sapo 


'^'^^r^^n^^r 


/r 

Mown 
V  rowi 


-hawk 1 


tuna  colorada 
aguija 
gavllan 
tecolote 


v^fcrow] 


Ifc^A^o-^fsC^^   lechuza 


/[I 


arger  crowl"KjLA»-cv>^ 


Cuervo 

n 


mas  grande 


•opCoPCasl 
cemmepsa 
annala»a 
susoucClpsa 
temmec 
kln'^nlla 
ualkosex 
klatC^l 


mexAlen 

a«allal 

kolloloc 

slKris  psa 

semkker  upsa 

tukunupsa 

cai 

kakarus 
kakalu 


•^'^-•KJS 


9 


Plnart's  Ssselen  Vocabulary^  9 


isea-gulll 


"/fquain 

Mpelican] 
.     / 

^[humming  bird] 
^  f  little  d*«"l 


[counting  1 


v^fonel 
^ftwol 

"^  [three  1 

^ [ four 1 

A 

^rtenl 


►1  li^^^^ 


cadornlz 
gaviota 

alcatraz 

burrion 

chuparosa 

palomlta 

cuentat 

uno 

dos 

tres 

quatro 


diez 


^' 


L  ^sU>v  1 


^  kummul 


sauajian 

ieiexim 

sipucari 

ummunip&ft 

sillik 

pekualanao 

•  "^4%  pek 

•  ullax 

■  xanimaxo 


( 


Y 


If   '    \ 


xairanax»a    [pevv^4.UU  ^  UlXr,^  ^  s-] 
y/itXi^M^^^i  ua  1  lannaift&K?^^=  4 
■^M  uldalQiala»ai  '. 


r\TtaThl     ciftUiLb     <rf     nrUAJt^JLcnru    Jv-l^ccrx^Lb    CoWAjgla^«\   Tna/rub* 

INDIAN     RANCHERIAS 


Wv 


^^ 


tVu.  <yvAJQi^-orvajL 


S/NTA  BARB/RA  MISSION 


The  following  list  of  rancheriae  is  compiled  from  a  copy  made 
by  A.  Pinart  in  1878  of  the  Book  of  BaptimiB  of  Santa  Barbara 
Mi8si6n(Libro  de  Bautianaos,  Mision  Santa  Barbara)*  It  is  appa* 
rently  a  verbatim  copy  and  includes  dates  of  baptisms  by  years, 
the  names  of  Indians  baptised,  and  rancherias  to  ivhich  they 
belonged*  Dates  in  Book  of  Baptisms  run  from  17i86<-1625« 

Figures  in  ()  after  rancheria  names  indicate  number  of 
times  spellir^  occurs  in  Book  of  Baptieme;  figures  in  () 
after  dates,  number  of  Indians  baptized  that  year* 


tmmm^^mMm^m^ma 


Rancheria 


No.  of 

Year  of  Baptisms    Indians     Remarks 


-  .  ...>-^ohiliguo  (l) 


IX. 


Acqueschfcmoc  (l) 

•Acsu(l) 

AguasnaQ) 
Aguasnonu; 

vM'achali  en  una  de  las 
yslas  U) 

Hiasap(l) 
AliguiguiCl) 

<jj    s^uepe(l) 

j>libauoapii   (l) 


1804(1 
1792  ( 
1791(1 
1787(1 


) 


Compare  AouitBumu 


;  1803(1) 


•Alcaz(9) 
•Al  cah  J  B  U ) 


•Alcas  (9l 

i  ^ 
Alcahos.U; 


Alcajch  (6) 
Mcaza  (1) 


1792(1 
1791  ( 
1788(1 

1804(1 

1788(1 


1787(15);  1789(6); 
1791  (2) i  1792  II); 
1798(1);  I8OOT5); 
1802(1);  1803(4) 


Initial  Al  erpbably 
mistake  m  Pinart  s 
copy  for  M  of  oriai- 
nal*  Cf  .Maschali 


1   Compare  Teaueps 


34 


Compare  Arcaj . 
Arcaaz . 


••Alcas  or  San  Rafael "(l) 


Santa  Barbara  2 


Jancheria 


•inajue  (6) 


Year  of  Baptiem Indians 


i.*      '■!!       »» 


1788-1803  (9) 


9 


Pemarks 


R  \  Vo-YV  (XTtilL 

Aquit  sum 
'/cchumu 


^^^^'^^  Areaj(2l 


(2) 


1818(2) 


1788-1805  (16) 


1788(3) 


16 


Compare  Acbu 


3       Compare  Alcaz 


iueleyecil) 
•YsluycU) 


1787 (2); 1789(1) 


Caieguas  (l ) 


1803(1) 


"CajateCpn  the  islanti^ 

(20) 
•Cajate  on  the  island 

of  -jEnemesBU ) 
"Cajatea  on  the  island" 


m 


1787-1803  (15): 
1814(9);  1815  (10 
1816(4);  1818  a 
1819(4);  1822(3; 


"Jajas  on  the  island (l) 


46 


■Calahua8a(20) 
■Calahuacha  U) 
■Calabaea  (2 
•Calabaza  (1 
-Calabazat(l 
Calabauaza(l) 


1787-1796  (8):.. 
1800(8);  1802 12); 
1803(8);  1804(2); 
1811(1) 


29 


Casil  (23 
CasiliU 
Cassi   (3 


1787- 1799  (; 
1800-1804  U4i 


27 


Santa  Barbara  3 


mm'-^mal^ 


.m    m    ■*!• 


II      !■  ■     fi 


_Bffichgri&_. 

Castoi.U) 
s/  Ca/toi  Cl } 

s/  Cal(tait(l) 

Caztec  (1 } 


"Cchincchiuc  ion  the 

island) •  l3) 
Chiuchiute) 
SiucsiuV^} 


Yftftr  of  Baptiem,, 


No'.'Tr 

Indign8_     B 


1787 (4) 


1803(1) 
1820(1) 


1797 
1805 
1814 


i  1798(1); 
•   1816T2Ji 
1815(2) 


r<'«p|>'^M>''4M 


10 


?Chahua  on  the 
iBlandtl) 


tJ/  Chailoiid) 
•Chniguac^U) 


Chn%ua(l. . 
Chni;juaBU; 
Sniguas  \Z 
•SninuasU 
•Sniguaj  \Z 

^Sninuaj  y 
■EBniguaU 


EsnjguaiaU) 


•Esnluaja 


YsniguagaUh 
YaniguajaU} 
;  /  Ysni6uale(2)  ^ 

0'  Iniguau) 


1803(1) 
1825(1) 


1787-1798  (25); 

1800-1806  (ia)i 

1812  lb) 


•Nigualll 
-Niguasall 
NiguesaU 
•Kiguazad 

'.'CholOBBOB  on  the  islands"   (5) 

•CholOBOB  (X) 

•CholoxoBvD   ,^      .+^ 
•CholoocoBB  on  the  opposite 

island  (l) 


1810(3);1814(l)i 
1815(5) 


1 


42 


9 


Hi 


Santa  Barbara  4 


tm  m    A.-4Mi 


I 


PancheriaB 


Coiocde)^ 

Coloco  (1) 
HolooU) 
Coloc,  aliaa  El 
Paredon  U ) 


•Coochu(l) 

•CouochoXl) 

'Coochup(l) 


Cuyamu(lO) 
CuyaB 


Cuyamoi 
•CuyamCl 

"        1(1 


Eliman  (l) 

EluaxcuCyslas) 
'Elchua8cui\3j 


•Creliec/^QD) 

•Gelioo(4, 

OelietQ 

-Gelueou 
-Grelieaue 


.Year  of  Baptifim Indians 


'^  wi  *!■  m 


1788-1799(13); 
1800-1804(10) 


1791(1);  1796(1); 
1820(1) 


1787(4); 

1800(2) 

1812(2) 


1789(1 

1803(7); 

1820(1 


1803(2) 


&W  ''''^'^' 


1787(20);  1789 ( 
1791(2),  1793(1 
1796(1);  1797(3 
1798(2):  1800(1 
1803 (10 J 


'Geliec'o  Las  Llasas*   (l) 
"ra.  ds  Las  Llagas  oHeliyic" 

•Geligad)  1787(l) 


Gelina(l) 
•Selma(l) 


1788(1);  1792(1) 


ii*ii«to« 


23 


17 


14 


45 


„  _  Rernark  8 


Gelo  (33). 
Gel  0.  or  8    Mig 
GeluiU)     1787 


•Guainonasd) 


iguel   (1) 


1787(^5):  1789(4); 
1791.1866a0) ; '  '' 
1803(29);  1804 (l) 

1786(1) 


69 


1 


Santa  Barbara  5 


RaRcheriaa 


mfttmmr-tmm 


Qi^ualjeujifBaod) 
Guosapitd) 

•GuelogimenaCl) 
-Oelezmonau) 

Guel  earned) 

Guima  en  las  yslas  d) 

Ouisapa  (2) 
•Huisapa^ (7) 
•Gi8ap\2) 


III  ■■f  f  T  \ 


VIo  Co 


HuajutaohU) 


n  u.  e.  1  e  Q  \x » -vn  »"t 

•"Huelosttihiot .  en  la 
sierra"  d)^ 

Huililic  do), 
•Huilllioqui(3) 

Guilillc  Tl) 
Guiligid)  ^ 
Guiligui  UJ  , 
'Guililigue  U) 
•Uililio^2) 


Vo(lJ) 


Janayan  \3) 
Jana^ad) 

Janaj^uau 


•Jatiaya  (8) 

Janagua 
Janayat  (1 
'Janaganv2 

•Jojijonatad) 


Year  .oC  ^bagtian 


1792  d) 
1788d) 
1789(2) 

1796  d) 

1814  d) 

1791(2):     ,     ^ 
1800-1805  do) 


1789  d) 


1797(1) 
1799(1) 


1793(1) 


1788  (6);  1791  \Z)\ 
179671799(5);,  , 
1800(3);  1801 (l)i 
1803 (6) i  1805(1) i 
1812(3) 


1786(2) i  1787(10); 
""■(3);  1788(2) 


1796 


1803  d) 


TTo; 


Indians 


12 


1 
1 


27 


Rqnarks 


Santa  Barbara  6 


Rancheria 


"Lacayamu^   en  las 

YslasCel  ^ 
Lacayamu  \Z) 
"Lecayamu    en  las 
yalas  (3) 


Year  of  Baptiam 

1603(2); 


1802(1, 
1814(2, 
1816(6, 


I 

u 

I 
I 


1815  (i 


Liam  (2) 

"Liam  en  la 

■''Liam  en  la 

f rente" 


/slad) 
(sla  en 

a) 


1803(1 
1814(7 
1817(1 


1811(1); 
1816(1}  i 


'*LupU8  en  la  ysla  de 


apuB  en  la  y 

•Mssaa"  (1) 


I 


'Valapuana(l) 
'Malapuad) 

''Maschalo  en  las  yslast?)^ 
'^MascaUra  de  la  Yslaj",  (l) 
'^astchaala     (en  las  yslas}" 

"Maschala(ysla8)"   (2).      .     ^ 
'Tlffaschal  (en  las  yslas)"   (12) 
Maschal  (en  .la  ysl  a  en 

f  renter  (l) 
•Masax  (1 ) 

f  Matiliald) 


1791(1) 

1799(1); 
1819(1) 


'Miasap  (6) 
Miasapa(l) 

MioaapQ) 
Mi  sops  (1) 

Miguigui ;  (50) 

MiguiiuillO) 

•Miguinui  (2) 

-Miguihui  6  -Dos  Pueblos  (1) 


1787 
1795 
1811 
1815 
1819 


.1);1791(1); 
1); 1803 (4); 

•  181416); 

1816(1); 


1789(1) 


Mat8nojojeflo(l)^4/<3%^^^;t^    1796(l) 


1791(5);  1793(1); 
1799(1);  1800(2); 
1805  U) 


Mo.  of^ 
Indi  an  s 


14 


11 


28 


10 


1787 (3): 1788-179? (26); 

1800(21):  1802(2); 

1803  Xee)  117 


Remarks 


Milolahuo  en  las  yslas (l) 


1802(1) 


r^ 


Santa  Barbara  7 


Pancheria 


Year  of  Baptigm 


/ 


Misopsno  (12) 
MishopenoilO) 
Miso/b  Ul 


?Jlichopsno(3) 
Misopinovl) 
hopenpCali 

terial  W 
PiaopenoU} 


isopinovl 
lUshopeno (alias  Carpin- 


1788(2 
1791 (3 
1796(1 
1799(1 
1803(3 


1789(5 
1794(1 
1797 (7 
1800  (4, 
1804(4 


I 
I 
I 
I 


No.  of 
Indians 


Hemarks 


32 


"ZZ  Octubr©  fue  bautizado 

el  primero  ni&o  de  los  Tulares  nacido 


en  el  ra 
Tulares 


•  denial 


puah  cerca  de  los 


Nanaguani  (yslas) 
'Niacla  en  las  yslasd) 


^. 


ilaluie  en  la  yslad) 


Nimguelquel  (en  las 


yslas 


1815(1) 
1814(1) 
1795(1) 


1814(1) 


1798 


•Onosyot  il) 
One 61 0(1 
OnoasoQ 
Onpgso (1 


Onoo^io  (5) 
Ononjio(^) 
Onogio  (1 
Onumiod 
Honongiou) 


1787 (l)i  1788(2); 
1789(1);  1792(1) 


1788(2);  1789(6); 
1791(2);  1796(1) 


11 


Saccaya  ^\ 
Sajcaya  v8, 
•Saxsaiy.^  (1 
>Saocaia(2) 


1788(2 
1800(1 
1803(7 
1805(1 


1791 (1 
1801  (2, 
1804(3, 
1812(1 


f 

I 

* 

I 


18 


Santa  Barbara  8 


Salahuas 


Bancheria? 

Salagua  (13 
Salahuas  \b^ 

Salagua  9  El  MontecitoiS) 
Salagual  0  de  Monteeito  (2) 


Year  of  Baptism 


xNo.  of 
Indians 


Remarks 


Salanuax  Q). 
•ChalaguaL^  (1) 
Chalagua  (1} 


8attpili(36)^ 
Saipiliia6) 
Saspililw) 

XajpililbJ 

Sajpiiiv"?)^ 
Sacpilil(2) 

Sajpililte) 

Ss^piliM 
"       iliU2 


) 


Sa3q>iliU2) 
Sagxpil il U 
SaspilU) 
ra*  de  S    Qabriel  de 
•Sarpilil   (l) 
.SaspUl^vylgo.Meacaltitan. 

•Saaguas0l(4) 

•SaBuaguel   U) 

•Sashuaguel     en  laa  yslasCl) 

-Yahuogel  en  laB  yslasCS) 

•SasuoCl) 


^SiguayaU, 
-Sinuaya(5, 

•SiguuiaU. . 
•SiiguayaU) 
•Siguay  en  la  sierra 


•Siuhaya(3) 

•Siiuaya(l). 
•Yiguaya  \Z) 


(1) 


1787(10);  1791 (3) i 
1792(1) ii795(l)i 
1796(2) il798(l)i 
1799C2)il800Cl)i 
1802 (3); 1803 (5) 


1787 (49) i  1789(15); 
1791  Is) i  1792(2); 
1793(1);  1794T3li 
1795(2);  1796(6 
1797(6);  1798(1 
1799(5).,  1801(1,. 
1802(1);  1803(30), 
1804  U),  1805  (1) 


1802(1 
1814(2 
1816(1 


1803(1); 
1815 (4) ; 


1788(1) 
1787(1) 


1787(1 
1795(6 


1799 
1800 
1812 


1 

,1 
7 


I 

I 

« 

I 
I 
I 


1791 (1 

1797(3 
180312 
180515 
1815(4 


I 


29 


131 


31 


Santa  Barbara    9 


MOh^ 


Ranpheria 


Siguicon(3) 
SiguecoU) 


•Siguecorav; 


•Siguicoomo(l) 
•SinuisonQ) 
•Siuicon  (4) 


Year  of  Baptifitn 


1789  (: 

1803(2 
1806(1 
1816(1 


);  1809( 
;  1804(1 
;  1812(1 
i  1818(6 


Lsabanonased) 

•Si«uohi  (2?) 
•SiBuohy  fe) 
Se8uohi(l) 
•Sisutxi  U) 

•Siauchi     Tt    de  laQuemada 
•Sueachied) 

•^4«ehB  ,((2riS  xvxetuj 


1786(1) 


ui 


1787   (s: 
1789   (2 
1795,(1  J 
798 (4Ji 


i^. 


1788 
1791 
1797 

1801  tl]: 
1803  (25) 


1788  (3) i  1789  (2) 


NO.  or 

Indians 


14 


67 


■   !■   !■  I  f 


Remarks 


Compare  Siugtu 


•Siygtu   J  5) 
•Siuctu  ,8). 
•Siujtu  {21) 
•Siigtu    corca.del 
Presidio  (ij 

'Siutu,(8) 
•Siut  (3) 

-Sitas  (1) 

•Sisolop  (l) 

•Ghicholops  Cl) 
•ChicholopT2) 


1787 
1789 
1796 
1799 
1802 
1808 


.3. 

.8, 

.2 

,1 

3 

,1 


I 

« 

I 

I 
I 
I 


P 


1788 
1798 
1797  13 
IBOO  f4 
1804(31: 
1803  (8) 


1787  (10);  1789  (2); 
1793  (1) 


1799  (1) 
1803(3);  1804(1) 


1800 (2) 


71  Compare  Siudiie, 

•Siutu 


13    Compare  Siugtu 


4 


Santa  Barbara  10 


Panoheria 


•Snojosa  ,(4) 
•SnojB  C 
'Sinozo 
^Sinoj 

•Senojoch 
'Scinqgto   U 
Tsnojotzo  '2) 


I 


"SnajalayGigua!  (I4) 
Snaj alayonua  (6} 
Snajalague  U) 
Cnna^alayegua 
fSsna^alayogua 
Ssnagalegue  \i 


Chnaj  al  ayflgiia'  (5) 

Yna j  al  ayegua  TI ) 
•Najalayegua  (4) 
Najali^ua  (11 
•Naxjalajagua  U) 
NiBalayegua  U 
Jalayegu©  u) 


) 


'Soctonocurnu  ^2) 
"Sotonocrao  U/ 

'Somes  (4) 

♦Sonechi  (l) 


Year  of  Baptism 


1787   (1 
1791   f 
1803  ( 
1805 


,),   1789  (2); 
U).  1796  (1)  i 

UJi  1812(4)' 


1787 
1791 
1795 
1799 

1802 

1804 
1811 
1814 


2)  ' 

p 


1788  (1); 
1794(1): 

1796  (7 J: 

1800  (4, 

1803  (3 

1805  (8 

1812  C3 

1819  (1 


1791  (l)i  1795  (1); 

1804  (1) 

1789  (6) 

1791  (1) 


'Sg^^  4K  1791  (1);  1794  (l)i 

•Chucu  U)    ^     ,  ^  1803  (1) 
•Chuccu  6  el  Rincon  (l) 


Stuou  (11) 
Estucu  (7) 
Stuou,  en  la 
Tucu  (4} 
Tucui  (1) 


sierra  (l) 


1787 

1791 
1796 
1801 

1804 


1789 

1793 
1800 


,12),  1788 


Mo.  of 
Indians 


13 


44 


41 


Remarks 


•Tailipu  (4) 
Taielipu  (1) 


1818  (7)i  1826  (1) 


8 


Santa  Barbara    11 


» »k 


Rancheria 


Year  of  Baptiaro 


WToT 


%     T^uepsch^  {2) 
I     -T^eps  U) 

?To(iuopitt  (Uquopi  U)  *  1 
•Tigueco  (l) 


1788 
1793 
1800 
1803 
1811 


10);  1802  Ca), 
.15);   1804  (15} ; 


i     r» 


(l)To\oc 


WOCO 


Tuac  (3) 


^can  en  las  yelas  (l) 
^chapa  (8) 

•Xilit  (1) 

•Yaiahuay  (l) 

Ychomen  (yslae)    (l) 
Ychuewam  U) 

Yjwp©  (l)    X-noxo 

Youtji*  (2) 

Yuctu  (1) 

^•/umaliguo  (l) 

/Jjcaulo  (1) 
M/'7saulo  (l) 


1788  (3)" 

1791  (1) 

1792  (1) 
1788  (3) 
1803  (1) 


1797  (1);  1800  (4); 
1803  (2);  1804  (l) 


1800  (1) 
1787  (1) 
1805  (1) 


1803 
1814 


1787  (1) 

1767  (2) 

1787  (1) 

1800  (2) 


1825 
1818 


8 


69 


8 


Remarks 


Compare  Siguioon 


Compare  Sal^uay 


\WW1PU>/ 


Voc5ibularlo   del  Idioma  T.!upu     o 
de  Sta.    P'^ula  y  Camiilos 


CKuxwcxsVxoLn 


O'btenido  de  la"  muger  de  Roberto  Salazar,    India 
de   StP..   Paula 

San  Buenaventura,   Sepfb.   SO,   1878 

Alph.   Pinart 


(Voc'-bulary  of  the  Fupu  language  or  of  Santa  Paula  &  Oamulos 
obtrined  from  the  wife,  of  Roberto  Salazar, 
an  Indiar.  wo  ran  of  Santa  Paula) 


Vocabulary  of  "Mupu  or  Santa  Paula  and  gamuloe"  obtained  by 
A.  Pinart  at  San  Buenaventura,  Sept.  30,  IbYb  from  the  wife  of 
Robert  Salazar,  an  Indian  woman  of  Santa  Paula 

Original  rs  vocabulary  signed  by  Pinart,  Ho.  54983,  Pinart 

Collection,  Bancroft  library 


Note:  Pinart 's  Cs  ch;   s  =  sh 


Pinart  I'upu  t 


y 


/E 


>3 

/4 

^6 

/e 

y? 

•^8 

^9 

Ao 

pakeet 
tie  kom 


mas  ex 


to  ku  mu 

Itlpakees 

itliskom 


Itimasez 

■i.U 

ma 
tea 
kas  kom 


•/'la  tierra  (earth) 

^Bl  Cielo  (sky) 

v^Bstrella  (star) 

/luna  (moon) 

^Bl  eol  (sun) 

»^La  maHana  (morning) 

'^Bl  dia  (day) 

•'La  tarde  (afternoon) 


/ 


^La  noche     (night) 
«/e1  viento   (wind) 


vBs 


ta  lloviando   (It  is  raining) 


'^  La  nieblina  (&^) 
^Aroo-iris  (Rainbow) 
'^  True  no  ( thunder  }c^*W 
vpr^jKj)   (cold) 

v^ Tango  frio   (I  am  oold) 
/Caliente  (hot) 


si  ska 

alalpal 
akxeiis 
ahual 
is  ana 

tsoninaxiet 

neakas"""^^^ 

naosmaie 


tsulku 
tsak  ten 
kstuguia 


^B 


askom 

hcastithoi 

ox*koho 

tripe  ituc 

koxtoho 

Oieana 


Pinart     T'upu  Z 


''Tengo  calor  (I  am  1*M;) 

Sierra  (mountain) 
^Loma  (hillf'*" 
'^  Canada  [Wet  ca.'wyO 
'/si  rio   (river) 
V  Agua  (water) 
Vi>leclra  (etone) 
<^Arena  (sand) 
^Bl  mar  (sea) 
^lela  (island) 
''Pescado  (fish) 


/ 


Salmo  n 


y< 


Sardina 


/Lamprela  (lamprey) 
^Grav  i  ota  (  s  e  a-gull ) 
^Alcatraz  (Pelican) 


^Gavilan  ( 


hawk) 


y  lechuza  (Barn  owl) 
>^Teoolote    Uowl) 
V  Cuervo  (crow) 


>^ 


n 


grande  (large  c r ow )'Ka>»^>v 


v^Chanate  ( "blackbird) 
vPaJaro  azul  (bluebird) 
>/Chuparosa  (_V»**/v>AA^u,.«jL^>l:>Jt.) 
"^  Perro  (dog) 


Kapaksa 


heisup 
paketisup 

■^riiiiia^a 
sautham 

t83 

zelp 

kas 

simolLO 

Bkzelmes 

ocoones 

pel  ok 


8  ez 


s!runtaa 


aneeo 


pelepee 
Kuic' 
S  eni0Q 
muhu 


ahauae 

kleu 

cooko 


o^at 


/ 


// 


iu  xnot© 
oteheniuae 


i 


Pinart     Hupu  3 


y 


// 


Gato-roontes   (r.ount'^in  cat) 


Coyote 


y 


Zorra     (fox) 


^Zorrito     t.^^xsk.  I^c'*'- 

y 

•^  Leon  (lion) 
''Or so  (bear) 
V  Venado  (dedr) 
*^TeJon  ("badger) 
>/Ardilla  (squirrel) 
>/Ardilla  volador  f flying  squirrel) 
*^Liebra  (hare) 
"'^  Cone  jo  (rab^^it) 
^  Tortuga  (  hir lie ) 
^Sapo   (toad) 
v^Cachora  (lizard) 

>^Vibora  ( *4^»8x7VaA^Jjt»>>.0L\(A. j 

•/'Culebra  (snake) 

"^Casa   (house) 

^puerta  (door) 

vapertura  de  la  puerta 

(opening  of  the   door) 

^lumbre  (fire) 

'^'Cenlzas   (ashes) 

^Humo   (smoke) 

^I/^o r t  ero   ( rao  r t  ar ) 

>^T-ano   del  mortero  (pestle) 

^15achTicar   (to  pound) 


Alxai 


^laxuel 

ahu 

tax'araa 


XUfl 


ue 


pistuk 

lono 

ma 

timene 

8aak 

xuetet 

olpo 
x'sap 
psos 
hap 
ikeip 


ois  naua 


no 


Ix'sa 


^ 


itohui^ 


alkapa* 
tsimi^k 
kiuex's 


Pinart     Mupu     4 


^Corra  (basket)  huatek 

•^Gorrita  (little  basket)  keieuae' 

V Oorrita-cachucha  ^measuring  basket)     hepsu 

^Hom'bre   (man) 
v4v'Liiger  (7/0 man) 

>/l'Iuchaoho   (boy) 

^Kuchacha  (girl) 

>^Padre  (father) 

•  Kadre   (mother) 

v/S4j6   (son) 

^  Hija   (daughter) 


Ata  xac 


xanua 


hrunup 


xanua 


koko 
Ktohe 
ktane 
koaal 


n^ 


1/ 


"^^Hermano  meyor  (  elder  brother) 
^"^Hermano  menor  (younger  l?. 

/  Abuelo  (grandfather) 

•^  Abuela  (grandmother) 

v/jio      or  padre 
(tliioi*  on  father's   side) 

^Tio  por'  rnadre 

(Uncle   on  mother's   side) 

^Tia  (aunt    ) 

ysobrino   (nephew)    ;Sobrina   (niece) 

>/cu2[ado,a       (Brother  or  sister-in- 
law) 

y^ttto,    a   (grandcliild) 
Huerfano   (orphan) 
^Cachimba     (pipe) 


K  kaml) 
(Tiii^lif) 
cnene 


csmama 


canis 


jStata 

0 
tealia 

tskuna 


The   same   for 
sister 


t  sm.uinet 
kfcum 

opx'on 

tip^x'op 


y 


Ohupar  (to   smoke) 
Vobecto 


so  0 


Plnart         I'upu  5 


''^Cri'beza  (head) 
'^Cabellos   (hair) 
:^Canas  ( sray  hair) 
^ le   f rente   (forehead) 
\/ojos    (eyes) 
y^IIariz   (nose) 
■-^Boca  (mouth) 
^Oreja  (ear) 
^La  barba     (chin) 
^Las  barbae   (beard) 
"^Pesquezo  (neck) 
v^hombro  (shoulder) 

» 

^Parte  anterior  del  brazo  \ 

(anterior  parte   of  arm)s^«»x<LA)rtn-   -^ 

t^Brazo   (arm) 
^  La  ma  no  (hand) 
v^Dedo  (finger) 

>/unaE   (nails) 

v/^Peoho   (breast) 

^Corazon  (heart) 

>/Barrisa  (-bdcraen) 
^La  sangre  (blood) 

«^Lae  muscillos   (muscles) 

N/Rodilla  (knee) 


Pierna  (leg) 


pieues 
hipsiuas 

pohuo  s 
kusax^ 
Ptekx 
pnur's 
pykx 
ptux* 
pxanaz  *  an 
pat  s  is 
pakxeleu 
px'enen 
puacax 


psipiik 

kpu 

puxlia 

sexhuai 

pkeux 


•^Tobillo  (ankle) 
/  151  talon  (heel) 
>^ai  pie   (foot) 


ppko^ 
pkep 


aniuas 


piko 

pi  s  t  ukul 

pyk 


psoo 


poses 
ptem 


f^\ 


'       0' 


inart     T'unu  6 


^De'^dOE   del  pie    (toes) 
^Dorir.ir  (to   sleep) 
^Estoy  oansado  (I  am  tired) 
^Tengo  hambre  (I  am  hungry) 
•Comer  (to  eat) 
/Tengo   sed  (I  am  thirsty) 
*^eber   (to  drink) 
^Ciego   (blind) 
vsordo   (deaf) 
s/^YMdiO  (dumb) 

« 

^Cojo  (lame) 
^Snfermo  (sick) 
'^Sano  (well) 

« 

v^Sa  se  morio  (He  is  dead) 
v^Difunto,  cadaber  (oorpse) 


puxlia 
kakue 


kenalksatesa 


Ztolo 


t 


Kkolilo 

kkpekx 

iikakmll 


alma^^o 
tslsauoe 


eimie 


alkoio 

alouik^ 

altaxtax'set 

neeakotiple 

saksanoo 


p(fmr^  y     Shp^^^i- 


A/t'yQ<oe/La  n^    \/ c  ad) ui^  i  i^l 


/ 


C.  Hart  Merrjam 

Papers 

BANC  MSS 

80/18  c 


I- 


8T2FHKH  POWERS 


tmmmtmmmm 


The  following  Kltaenan  voo&lmle.r:    by  Stepheii  Powers 
l8  one   of  8ev«ral  M8  rooaoularle*  by  Powers  bound  iu  Haye«* 
Scrapbook  of  IndiaxiB- of  California,  Bancroft  Library 

V««ah«nan  7oo&bul&ry  —  Bear  fll%«r  to  tha 

Oosuwoes  »  Bear  Rireir  Plaleet 


1»  Men 

2.  wonan 

3.  boy 

4.  glrX 

5.  infant 


nseshanan,  oaldso 
oUllsH 


BMMt 


oonnah 
lih  lyh 


6.  }fy  father  (s&ld  by  son)         nio  tsh 

7*  My  father  (said  by  daughter      *^     * 

6.  My  mother  (said  by  son)  nio  neh 

A.  Ify  mothsr  (said  by  daughter)*  * 


nio  yeeup 


nio  oulleh 


10.  My  husband 

11.  Uy  wife 

12.  My  son  (said  by  f&ther         nio  slih,  elyh 

13.  M^'  son  (said  by  mother**)        •  • 

14.  My  daughter  (said  1:^  father)  nio  pom 

15.  My  daughter  (said  by  mother)  *   " 


16.  My  eldsr  brother 


17.  My  younger  brother 

18.  My  elder  sister 
19*  My  younger  sister 


nennopea,  nio  keh 
nio  tunes 


nio  ateh 


amupexa,  nio  ateh 
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20.  An  Indian  n«esh8n«a, 


21. 

People 

neGShenaa  , 

haylln 

22. 

Head 

ttoll 

4t}. 

Toce 

hunum  pi 

23. 

Halp 

on  oh 

46  Bone 

bum 

24. 

9bo« 

oaaoeooh 

47. 

Heaxt 

honinkoko 

25. 

Forehead 

soon 

48  : 

Blood 

•eddeh 

26^ 

a&r 

1»onn6h 

49. 

Town,  Tillage,  hoopooey 

27. 

^» 

hln 

00. 

Chief 

hook 

28. 

Kose 

ooal 

61. 

Vaxxicv 

yowetoh 

29. 

Mouth 

elm 

62. 

Krlend 

heakuh 

30. 

Tongue 

•n 

53. 

Houee 

ouh      * 

51. 

Teeth 

ohovah 

54. 

8k in  lodge 

52. 

• 

^  33. 

Be&rd 
Keok 

moaseue 
cooeeuo 

55 

56. 

ke  t  tie 

odOD  loyuh  \ 
(oam«  etone)J 

punduo 

34. 
36. 
36. 

Arm 

Band 

Pingere 

ylA 
flaah 
huniuB  nah 

57. 
56. 

An  our   (Auburn)  olaoh  \ 

(B.Biver)  punnun. 

Axe, hatchet  laheeh 

(hur;.um  laheeh  iriatohet) 

37. 

ThuBib 

nen  nah 

$<l» 

Knife 

boesoh 

38. 

Halle 

beeoheh 

404 

Canoe 

canoa 

39. 

Body 

ouh 

51. 

Hoouas  Ir 

*                           • 

le  mooouh  (Piute 

•      40* 

Clieet 

tootoo 

62. 

Pipe 

panemooolah 

41. 

Belly 

pottoaa 

63. 

Tobaooo 

pan  9   paneas 
wild  tobaooo 

42. 
43. 

Female  breaste  meen 
Leg       hoey 

64* 
65. 

8ky 

Sun 

hippineoah 
ohpy 

44.  Foot 


pi 


66.  Moon 


poambuo 
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67. 

Star 

pokedulla 

90.  Hill|mountain       yamun                  1 

'          * 

68. 

Day 

heddeiaooouh 

91.   Island 

ah-il                           1 

69. 

Hlght 

poh 

92.   Stone,   rook           oam                     1 

70, 

Morning 

y»wouh 

93.   Salt 

boh 

71. 

}Srening 

buytriauh   (hayuh! 

1 

72. 

Spr Ing 

yoicen 

94.  Iron 

Xnlalle,inlallea^O 

73. 
74. 

78, 

Sumner 
Autumn 
Winter 

oki^sanin 

• 

yoftlnen 

95*  Poreet 

96.  Tree 

ohapa,  ohapody, 
ohata 

Ch*                              1 

V'- 

76. 

Wind 

moneu 

97.  Wood 

oha                             i 

«. 

77. 

Thund«r 

yowoh 

98.  Leaf 

« 

baok 

78. 

Lightning 

wi spill 

99.  Bark 

cappooh                      1 

79. 

Bain 

bi 

100*  Grass           popo',  oheewee- 

clover 'jboopahs  bunch- 

80. 

Snow 

ooah 

grass 

81. 

Vire 

sah 

101.  Pine 

toan  ^ pine  nut* 
toanem  oha 

62. 

Water 

mool   ( pond ) 
(mohswater ) 

X02.  Malse 

male 

• 

1 

83. 

Zoe 

• 

kokin 

103.   Squash 

oalahasea 
(Spanish) 

• 

84. 
85. 

Etirtii,   land     cou' 
Sea                  toanuh 

104.   Flash,   meat  wak^meat 

dupem  wak  2  dear  meat 

t 

86. 

Riror 

say  00 

105.  Dog 

sooh 

87. 

Lkike 

mool 

106.  Buffal< 

i 

86. 

Vel ley 

HunuDi/'chuto  -"1 
little  ralleyj 

107.  Bear 

108.  Wolf 

cap  pa 

dappehs:  ooyote 

1 

89. 

Prairie 

tuhu ,    tukudy 

109.  Pox 

how 

1 
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110*  3)eer 
111.  31k 


dupen 

kakke 

/ 


\.f 


115.  Rabbit  I  hoxe  /pallal  ^  rabbi  t;boyeh  »-hare 


I 


114.  Tortoise 

115.  Horae 

116.  71y 


caballo  \>pt>'^'>-^V^ 


ameiooloo 


117.  Moequito  dookooey 

118.  l^naka 

119.  Battleenake     soaluh 

008  moh  (Auburn  dial eot) 


130.  Bird 
121.   2gg 


•I 


tutuh 


135.  Light  bltaa 


l»okpok        13«.  fallow 


%i 


122.  Feathere  yaih 


123.  Winga 

124 .  Oooae 

129.  Duok 

(mallard) 


napem  yaih 


ooaohiea  /  All 

Indiana 
bowbow   lare  rery 

inaxaot 

137 .Light  green  coaohisEV n     in 

\oolora 


louh 


lotuh 


126.  Turkey         vraholloh 

127.  ?igoon        h&hn 


138.   Great,   lar^     llepam|iia,>'lin 

nem»  big  ' 
napem  »  bigger 

139.9tfiall,little         huntiii 
patterns  aroal lest 


''V 


128.  Fish 

129.  Stilmon 


hoallaa 

aoyh 


130 •  Sturgeon  nepem  hoalmya 


131 .  NuLiC 

132.  White 

133.  Blaok 

134.  Red 


>«.h 

0  okkoh 
peeboot 
ohoopap 


140.  Strong 

141.  Old 

142.  Young 

143.  Good 

144.  Bad 
14 &•  Dead 

146.  AliT* 

147.  Cold 


'\ 


teoktee 


nenn«h 


\ 


pattern  ;lye:t|afe)e 


wenneh 
waesyeh 


▼oanoh 


hoimaip 
pooitter 


\ 


;\- 


\ 


«    \ 
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148.  Wara^hot  peedep 


X49.  I 

150.  Thou 


ne 


sm 


151.  K«       nooum 

(Vory  seldoia  used) 


152.  V« 

153.  Ye 

154.  They 
155*.    Thl* 

156.  That 

157,  All 


n«ht 


hodOfUBMkll 

oanteb 


156*  U&ny^muoh  hell la 

159.  Who  mennh  ? 

(interrog). 

160.  Tai  hada, 
(hadangoouAfax  pl&oe) 

161.  Hear  hedde 
hadeunnta  £.n0ar«s 


162.  Uei« 


n«ekoldoh 


163  •  Thexa     Keewee , 

keenundyi  aah 


164.  Today 


hldokko 


165.  veeterday  kypcn 


166. 


167.  Yea 

168.  Ko 


yaivalc 

haey 

ooftlloay 


169.  One 

170.  Two 

171.  Three 

172.  Four 
175.  Plw 
174*   81z 

175.  Sevan 

176.  Kight 

177.  Hin# 

178.  Ten 


wukteh 


pen 


sapi?e  I  Bhapwe 

ohuoh 

aoirk 

tunbo  itla'bo 

topwe 
penohw* 

pellofh 

naohum 


179.  Eleiwn         rtaohum  wukteh 


180.   Twelve 
181  Twenty 


pen 


wittapa 


182.  Thirty         aaohangweftta 


183.  Vorty 

184.  Fifty 


185.  Sixty 

186.  Serenty 

187.  Eighty 

188.  ninety 


penappa 

penna/penne/aa- 

ohua 

eapve  hap]^ 
«         "    aaohua 

etc.    etc. 


189.  One  hundred  nK.ohua  happa 

1 

190.  One   thousand 


191 •  To  eat 


P«P 


169.  One 


vukteh 


192.  To  drink  moh 


I 
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103.   7o  run         X&bueh       chap 

194.  To  dance     oarxieh 

195.  Tc  0ing       totol 


196*   Tg. Bleep     tueh 


I 


197.  To  speak     yappytoo 


198.  To  Bee 


ftyn 


199.  To  lore   bniktoto 
2CC.  To  kill   woentlp 


201.  To  Bit 


naaeklt 


202.  To  3  tand  boakittuJ^ 


203.  To  go 


yenneh 


04  .To  coii£ 


hayweyoh 


205.  To  valk  ooyem  (or) 

pynu  yenneh  to  walk  afoot 

206*  To  work  towhan 

207.  To  steal  naseoo 

208.  To  lie  poolah 
20f .  To  gi^  aeh 
210.  To  laugh  Inlyup 
211*  To  0x7  woh 


Powers,  Stephen »,  Neeshenan  Vocabialary,  Bear  River  Dialect.  Me, 
in  Benj.  Hayes*  Sdra|kbook  of  Indians  of  .Ce^lif . ^Banarort 
Library 4 01 

Note:  -  Oomparieon  of  the  aborc  vo^^^^^jy  ^i^^/  "5^,^^ 
^""'^Powere  shows  it  to  be   in  Powere«  handw»*tlng.     The 

list  of  words  is  the  sfeme  as  that  in  Powers  g/-ggj.'nft! 
Vocabulary   published  in  Contrihutions  to  Ainer.   Ethnol 
HI  588-598 ;   the  spellings  howerer  are   entirely  oir- 
ferent  and   there  are  a  few  additional  notes.— 
S.R.Clemenoe,  1917 • 
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8TKPHBH  POTERS*    0ALLIN01CB»0  VOCABULARY 


RUSSIAN  Bivra 
SANTA  R08A  H^AINS 


The  following  Galllnomiiro  rooabulary  by  Stephen  Powert 
le  one  of  several  MS  yocabularie?)  by  Powers  bound  ir  I^yeri*. 
■^crapbook  of  Indiane  of  California,.  Bancroft  Library. 


mmm 


Oallinomcro  Yooabulary  -«  Lower   Ruaeian  Rirer  &  Santa 

Rosa  Plains 
(ArrangBd  aftsr  your  list  of  words) 


ttmmmmmmt'm 


mm 


MMMNpaVMH* 


1.  Van 


2.  Vonan 


3.  Boy 

4.  Oirl 


5.  infiant 


ataooonyft 

boonya 

ohuboomi 

bai,baalyah 
baiya 

Ootu 

soatawsyay* 

ootu 


6.  My  father   (said  by  son) 

7.  Uy  father   (said  by  daughter) 
8*  Hy  mother    (said  liy  son) 

9.  Uy  mother    (said  by  daughter) 

10.  }fy  husband 

11.  Hy  wifs 

12.  My  son  (seiid  by  father) 

13.  My  son  (said  by  mother) 
My  daughter    (said  by  father) 

15 «  My  daughter   (said  by  mottasr) 

16.  "brother 

17.  Ore&tsr  brother 
20«  An  Indian 


'litmmmmmmmmmi^mmmimmmmmfmmmtiimm 


ahnsn,  ahmsdds 


owkatohey   (totoheday  mot]|&er) 


owkataboonym 
Qwksyboi^  owkeybai 
owkootui 


owkey  tnataweyays 


nadsh 

bat eh  nadsh 

atabooao'a,  oha   (In  compO' 

si  tl  on 


'  I 


il 


^0Wir»  Qalllnomffy^     2 


21.   People 


22.  Read 
25*  Hair 
24*  FEioe 
27.  £ye 
30*  Tongue 
36.  Hand 
45.  Toes 
4d.  Bone 
47*  Heart 
48.  Blood 
50.  Chief 
52.  7rlend 
53 •  Rous  e 

56.  Boir 

57.  Arrow 

64.  Bky 

65.  Sun 
67.   Star 

66.  Day 


76.   Wini 

79.  Rain 

80.  Snow 

81.  2if 


atata,  Pomo  (in  Pomo  dlaleot) 
oalleoha  white  nwn 


shlnna 


ft 


haey 

hoonateh 
hooey 

hlblm 


e  or,e\ 


boat 
aohet 


t^pt 


e 


aoaa 


atoha 


sheney 
tsuuh 
beeoey 
hada 

Oanhun 
mahjl 


71.  Erenlng    duellate 


82.  Water  aoa,  oa 

(oa  in  Porno  dlaleot) 


64  •  BartI:;   land 

85.  8ea 

86.  RlTer 

87.  Lake 


aoata 

bldMha 

eahto 


66.  Valley 


ki   (Porno  dlaleot) 


92.  Stone, rook    oi^eh 


96.  Tree 

97.  Wood 
100.  Oraee 


oalleh 


moosoo 


oadeh 


101. Pitch  pise     choine   ohadela 

(in  Pomo  dlaleot) 


105.  Bog« 

10  6.  wolf 
ooyeta 

110.  Seer 

118.   SnakB 


hiyu 


dohey 
beesta«li 


moosalla 


119.  Rattlesnake  aohte 


120.  Bird 


tseeta 


127.  Pigeon    tahata 


ihuaja  -  wind  hi 


m. 


Fish 


bahtes 

saytu 

oho 


131 •  Hane 
132.  White 


asha 

ohaohno 

oalleh 


Power  • 


153.  Black 


» 


lit 
i 


138.  Great, larg©     bat*,   ta  (in  ooir.po»ition) 

139.  Sniall,  little     ootu,  ootugpn 

140.  Strong        yaeioli 


142.  Young 

143.  Good 

144.  Ba4 

145.  Bead 
147.  Cold 


ootu 

oodtt  I    iih 
bi Shi too 
ealla 
oataada 


148.  Warm, hot     ohottan 


149.  Z 

150.  Thou 

151.  He 

152.  Wa 

153.  Ye 

154.  They 

155.  Thia 
186.  That 


ah,  ahtO|  ahta 

ana,  aeto 

wemo,  wane,  weba,  trehaa 

aya  (?) 
aeto  ' 
teh,  wemo 


mazQO 


158.  Mariy,auch  tiedjawa 

159.  Iho  chaoka?   (interrog) 

(relatire  wanting) 


18%.  Near 
168*  Here 
163     There 
164.   Today 


ehebal  (?omo  dialect) 

nale,  mehle 

nale 


benta 


165.  Yesterday  hoon 
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166.  Tomorrow   oadu 


199.  To  love   tud^ 


IVA 


167.  Yes 

168.  No 

169.  One 

170.  Two 

171.  Three 

172.  7our 

173.  yive 

174.  81x 

175.  Seven 

176.  Eight 

177.  Hlne 

178.  Ten 
182.  Thirty 


heo 
teh 


oha 


aoo 

neeibbo 

metm 

tooel^ih 

lanoha 

latoo 

oometa 

OhAOO 

ohasuto 
mechaeoot 


189. 


Hundred  ohawa4o 


200.  To  kill   mateaana 


203.  To  go 
204.  To  oome 


hoalye 

s 

1 

haoduna 
owadeh 


208.  To  walk  ._  

(eame  as  *go*   in  past  k 
future   tenses) 

208*  To  work  tajelayneks 

807*  To  steal  daponsn 

20»*  7o  give  ichtena 

211.  To  oxy  meeneh 


190  One  thousand   ohawe  ii) 


191.  To  eat 


193. 
194. 

197. 


To  run 
To  danoe 
To  8x>eak 


198*  To  see 


chucha 

pekeina  (chop) 

ooha 

kwar  ( say ) 

ohaduna 


Powera,  Stephen,  Oallinomero  Vocabulary,  MS,  in  Benjamin 
Hayee*  ScrapbooK  of  Iridians  of  California, Bancroft  Library. 

Not a;  The  above  vocabulary  is  found  by  compariaon  with  a  US 
oyFowere  to  be  in  his  own  handwritiiK.  It  is  only  a  part  of 
the  vocabulary  published  in  contributions  to  N.  A.  Ethnology, 
III,  494-502i  the  spellinge  in  the  two  vocabularies  are  en- 
tirely different  and  in  several  instances  the  definitions 
themselves  are  different.—  S.R.Clecience,  1917* 


STEPHEN  POITERS  PiOEOAVONi^  VOCABUIARST 
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RI\iR 


The  following  ffc^egawonap  Toof.bul&ry  by  Stephen  Power* 

is  one  of  several  118  ▼ocabularles  by  Powers  bound   in  Hayee* 
Scrapbook  of  *u  30^^--^^^  iJ>-.j-\- 

'^Ihdiane   ot  Califomia;^     The  lists  are  written  in  pencil  on 

thin  paper  apparently  torn  from  a  note  book,  and  look  as 

if  they  Biic  it  hare  been  made  in  the  field.     They  include 

the  Indian     words  only  with  numbers  referring  to  a  key 

Coinjariaon  with  a  MB  by  Powers 


which  prededes  the  lists 


*   yv®^o^^  tlT|8e  ^oofc^buJL^ri "  s  to 


1.  father 

2.  mother 
3«  sister 
A*  brother 


5  •  me 


6*  you 

7.  he 

8.  sun 
9«  earth 
10.  dos 


11.     002 


V6cabularv  ^  Kern  Rive r[;^trx^ 


Misn 


aposn 


A 


inpiish 

nahleywin 

nehloet 

(' 

umpdt^ 

et 

tahX 

serwshl 

poongooX 

isht 


12 •  griszly        oonul 


13.  lion      V         topoqwit 

/      i 
14  •  salinon 

IS*  water  / 

I 
16  •  nan 


pahX 
anghanil 


17  •  voflAn 
18*  deer 
19 •  house 

80.  boy 

81.  girl 

22.  spirit 

23.  deril 
25*  thunder 


27 .  death 

28.  north 

29.  south 

30.  east 
31 •  west 

32.  whits 

33.  biaok 


ooyeen 

tohoeel 

haneel 

iowpeebe^et 

anaweeehpi't 

holwith 

apowinnuh 

bsXeelup 

ay«wuh 

tahl 


weentrn 


weetangeek 
taxoeek 

taltmgohulewe  span 
posupweel 
togupweeX 


/  1' 


.£:: 


^0^0*^0    Pfclegl^lfy^Mp      8 


34,  led 

35 •   tree 
36. 

37 .  stone 

38.  fire 

39.  face 

40.  ear 


nelmel  upweeX 
oont 


tuhut 
quoat 
kuhjlts 
nanghute 


1*  nose 

2.  eye 

3.  head 

4.  hair 

5.  mouth 

6.  tooth 

7.  tongue 


iroplte 
poonelte 
ko^nte 
chomoan  te 

tiMrkunte 
taounte 

l&lunte 


ge.^onftp  Vocabul 
flallfornla.  Ban 


» 


» i 


•    ' 


\ 


V 


v 


'i 


8TEPHM  POWERS*   MEWUK  VOCABUUBY 


OABROTB,   CiaiF. 


The  following  Mewuk  vocabulary  by  Stephen  Powers  I0 

ScrapbooL^T^*^  "''  "^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  Powers  bound  in  Haj^es* 
ndlanb  of  California.     The  lists  are  written  in  pencil  on 
thin  paper  apparently  torn  from  a  notebook,  and  iftok  as  it 
they  might  hare  been  made  in  the   field.     They   include  the 

Indian  words   ctily  with  noobers  referring  to  a  key  which 

(  Coirparlson  wlth*!M8  by  Powers  show  that 
precedes  the   list*.  Ithe  lists  are  inVowers»   handwriting. 


\ 


1. 

tobacco 
father 

casoo 
upuh 

• 

.  18. 

deer 

awooyuh 

«. 

mother 

Utah 

'  19. 

house 

ooohuhi. 

>  3. 

sister 

tohteh 

•  20. 

boy 

echayleche 

.  4. 

brother 

tachee 

•  21. 

girl 

oooli&ohe 

5. 

am 

lorn 

23. 

deril 

soolehson 

6. 

you 

mm 

24. 

God 

heeayma 

.  7. 

he 

nehih 

•  25. 

thunder 

timoolayle 

-  8. 

sun 

watoo 

*  26. 

lightning 

wilaypaype 

.  9. 

earth 

toleh 

27. 

death 

chamoos* 

10. 

.  do< 

chookoo 

28. 

north 

tamooleh 

11. 

•  coyote 

oatowa 

29. 

south 

ohumetah 

.  12. 

>  grizzly 

5 
oo^oomlte 

30. 

east 

eesetoh 

13. 

lion 

eeleecha 

31. 

weet 

olowetoh 

14 

salmon 

cosoom&h 

32. 

white 

15. 

water 

kikuh 

33. 

black 

soonundt 

.  16. 

msxi 

neewa 

.  34. 

red 

yuhchuohip 

9 

.  17. 

woman 

osuh 

.  35. 

tree 
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•1 


«  37 .  8ton« 

•  38.  fire 
•39.  fao« 

•  40.  eac 

•  41*  nose 
42.  eyf 
49*  head 
44 «  hair^ 

•  45*  aaouth 
46*  tooth 

-  47.  tongue 

•  48 i  hand 

'  49.  foot 
/  50.  enato 
91*  aouee 
>  93*  bird 

•  54.  fleh 

•  55*  rain 
.  56.  wind 

-  87 .  bow 


•  56 •  arrow 


59.  high 


eawa 


wookeh 

nakaeuh 

toalkoauh 

neetoli 

euntuh 

'lUUHH 

yooseh 

awoh 

kutuh 

nepi  tuh 

tisauh 

natteh 

layotet 


ooaoo 


oheeokkuh 

•hwuh 

nookah 


eanuaa 


ongalet 
hoyangeh 

leeXat 


81 •  sweet 

62.  big 

63,  little 
•64.  old 

68 •  young 
66.  hill 
,  67.  walk 

68 .  touch 

69.  stop 

70.  fly 
.  71.  see 

.  72*  eat 

.  73.  talk 
.74.  kill 

79.  fight 
.  76.  dzinic 

77.  do 
>  78.  run 

79.  juajp 


81. 


i& 


chooza 


oyaneh 

toonchiokohs 

hoomilechke 

snatiBSh 

lemmsh 

wooneb 


nootao 
aawkeh 
sooy&c 
•owuh 
leewakoh 
yunakoh 
noo  to  omateh 
oosuh 
tawanekoh 


hooateh 


tooyangeh 
amoomus 


60.  long      walleeka 

pbook  of  J 

Powers,   Stephen,  Meewoc  Vocabulary,  MS,   in  Havt* si Indians 

of  California,  Bancroft  Library         '       H 


Note;     A  lan^e  p^rt  of  Mie  above  vooabulary  (but  with  entirely 

different  8pel lings)  was  published  in    Powers',  Tribes  of  Calif., 
Conbr.  /mer.  Ethnol..   III.  538-e49.  1877.-  STK!. 


STEPHEN  POSTER  a »   YOKUT  VOCABUIARY 


The   follow  Inif  Yoki^t  Tooabulary     by  Stephen  Powers 

is  one   of  •eTCifcl  MS  vooahularies  by  Power*;  bound  in  Hayes* 
(Scrapbook  of, 

Jlndians  of  California.     The  liets  are  written  in  pencil  on 


thin  paper  apparently  torn 


a  notebook,   and  look  as  if 


they  might  have  been  zo&de   in  the  field.     They    include  the 
Indian  words  only  with  numbers  referring  to   e    key  which 


1.  father 

nupup 

•  18. 

deer 

hoysh 

•    2.  mother 

noan 

•  19. 

house 

hoh 

3*  slater 

nootah 

•  2o. 

boy 

pi 

•  4.  brother 

ness 

•   21. 

girl 

mokslla 

•     5.    TUB 

na 

•  2S. 

thunder 

msmith 

6.  you 

ma 

•    26. 

lightning 

talak 

7.  he 

heh 

'  27. 

death 

asoonsh 

•  8.   sun 

ops 

• 

28. 

north 

noto 

'  9.  earth 

hooohsh 

.  29. 

south 

tokil 

.   10.  ohehoa 

dog 

.   30. 

east 

hoffloats 

11.  ooyot* 

kiyu 

•    31. 

west 

hosin 

•  12.  gxiszly 

nawal 

'   32. 

whits 

sioooin 

•  13.  lion 

wohesast 

33. 

black 

lifflis 

*  14.  salmon 

kiohst 

.  34. 

rsd 

hapiloa 

15.  water 

ilio 

35. 

trss 

ootu 

^   16.  man 

nono 

•  37. 

stone 

silsh 

,   17*  woman 

mokella 

38. 

firs 

osii 

Comparison  vith  MB  by  Porers  shows   it   to  be   in  Poweis* 
handwriting.**  S.B.Clemenes 


Power •  Yokut  2 


.  59.  fao« 

>  40.  ear 

>  AX,   nose 
.  42.  eye 

•  43.  head 

•  44*  imix 

•  4A.  AOttth 

•  40.  tooth 

'  47.  tongue 

•  4a.  hand 
>■  49.  foot 

<  SO.  snake 

•  5;5.  bird 
.  54.  fieh 

55.  rain 
'  56.  wind 
'  57.  "bow 

•  58.  arrow 

•  69 .  high 
60*  long 

•  6X.  aweet 
6S.  big 
63.  little 

,  64.  old 


nawe 


took 
einef 


oaaa 


ooohuh 

•illM 

■eiMh 
teleh 


talh»th 


poonoae 

taohat* 

naaie 

ohinpi 

loapin 

eay«l 


•000 


luoon 

tozoee 


waht 


kooyook 
koteh 

oolioh 
mocholo 


'  65.  young 

66.  hill 

67.  walk 

.  68.  touoh 

'  69.  stop 

♦70.  fly 

>71.  eee 

•79.  eat 


•  78.  run 

•  79  •  (^xttip 
.80.  wozk 

.  81.  have 

•88.  give 

'  63.  oan 

•  85 .  oall 
•86.  want 

.  87.  hear 
'  88.  think 
♦  89.  yee 


haohahiae 
eoolooh 


n&  huettie 


neweh 


he  h  tan 
hoyneh 
tae^ 
hateh 


73. 

talk 

eatteh 

74. 

kill 

haeawin 

• 

78. 

fight 

paohusun 

76. 

drink 

ookono|f 

leeneh 

eilteh 

tawhaleh 

ninha 

walimeh 


» s 


\ 


na  naeeatoh 

hooyul 

hooyoohul 

lenah 

oh&temun 

hoho 


■ 


\ 


I 


Powere,  Stephen,  Yoout  Vooahulary,  MS,  in  Hay©8*  Scr4i>book  of 
Indiane  of  California,  Banoroft  Library  \ 

fNotel  The  above  is  mbliehed  as  the  vooabular/  of  the 
wi-c-i«jcik  in  Powers'  Tribes  of  Calif.,  Contr.  itaer.Ethnol. . 
Trr.^72^82,  1877.  —  SRC. 


8TEPHSH  POWERS'  8HA8TKBCA  VOCABULARY 


YBBKA 


The  following  ghaetceoa  rooabulary  by  Stephen  Power* 
is  one  of  seyerca  MS  70cabul&riaB  by  Powers  bound  in 


Indians  of  California.     The  lists  are  written  in 


pencil  on  thin  pupor  apparently  torn   from  a  note  book 
and  look  as  if  they  might  hare  been  roade  in  the  field. 

The  include  the  Indian  words  only  with  nuinbers  refsrring 

C These  lists  are  in 
to  a  key  which  preoedes  thB   lists. {^Powero*   handwriting    as 

found  by  oomparlng ^thon  with  a  MS  by  lowers • 


■?t^?fft  Y9P^^^?Ayy  •'  yf?l«» 


1.  father 
S«  nothsz 
3.  sister 
4*  brother 

5*    DOS 

6*  you 
7.  h« 
8*  sun 
9*  earth 

10.  dog 


atata 


uneeney 

aohukey 
oalewa 


ya 

nays 
hot sin 
ohoowat 
tarak 
apsook 


19.  hcuee 

20.  boy 

21.  girl 
23.  deril 
2d«  thunder 


UBina 


chuoa 


geuohech 
ikeanans 


2(5*  lightning     edatohuao 
27.  death  kedik 


11*  ooyots         quat\io 


12.  grissly 
horss 

13.  lion 

14 .  sal  mon 

15.  itetsr 

16.  nan 
17*  wonsn 


utachih 
ohatovuk 

Ishsh 

ketuo  (ketuo 

cone) 
atsha 

odioka 
sllltoh* 


30.  east 
31  .west 

32.  whits 

33.  black 

34.  red 

35.  tree 
37 .  stone 

36.  fire 

39.  face 

40.  ear 


ootsite 
ooohupohii 

itaiyo 
apotelluoht 
iquateh 
Bunaoh 


it 


inna 

unnipsokook 

issok 


\   1 


T 


Power*  Bhftfl tiffiflgj     8 


41*  nose 
42,  ey* 

43*  head 
44.   2iair 

4S.  ttouth 
46*  tooth 
47  •   tongiM 

48.  heuad 

49.  foot 

53.  bird 

54.  fish 

55.  zain 

56.  wind 

57.  bow 

58.  arrow 

59.  high 

60 .  long 

61.  awaot 
68.  big 
63.   Xittla 


•t 


ooey 

oharan 

iiBiaa 


ou 


itoho 


apka 

upkooa 

ohi  toha 

katah 

dakah 

aaka 

ohow 

aohat 

waohawah 


64.  old 


65. 
66. 


young 
hill 


67.  walk 

68.  touoh 

69.  atop 

70.  fly 

71.    999 

78.  eat 

73.  talk 

74,  kill 

7fr.  «iejhii; 

76.  drink 

77.  do 
7Q.  run 

79.  jusqp 


"  (all  aime)     80.  work 


kowk^nah 
kiiDpah 


Utttt 


81.  havw 

82.  gira 

83.  oan 


84 .  cannot 


kiopoka 

uttukeyeh 

wukweh 

taahitn 

itohakey 

Itaka 

noho 

quaaah 

tatakuh 

tawaaah 

takahaM 


ohamooxu 


tee  tohey 

anikyeaa 

tahayteh 

atchukoft 

aetekook 

idiaooeh 

tahtah 

laah 


annat  nah 


Power  a ,  Stephen ,   Shaeteeca  Vocabulary ,  MS ,    in  Benj'.>  Hayefi ' 
Scrapbook  of    Indiane'of  California,  Bancroft  Librery 

(with  entirely  different  spell ire) 
Note;  The  above  vocabulary>.i8  published  in  Powers  "Tribes  or 


C^TiT^ 


\18   pUDI 
)1.,    Ill, 


pp.  608-613.     1877...     SH3* 


8TKPHI1W  VOVmB^   MIDOO  VOCABULARY 


OROVIIia 


Tho  following  Mldoo  rooabulary  by  Stephen  Powers 

is  one  of  several  118  vooabulariee  by  Powers  iu  Haves' 
CScrapbook  of) 

ylndians  of  California.     The  lists  ftre  written  in  pencil 

on  thin  paper     apparently  torn  from  a  notebook,  and  look 

fts  if  they  might  have  been  made  in  the  field.     The  inoluds 

the  Indian  words  only  with  nunibers  referring  to  a  ksy 

^hsse  lists  are  in  Powers*   hand- 
whioh  preosdsi  the   list* V^i ting  a&  shown  by  ootnparing 
them  with  a  MS  by  Powors* 

doo  Vocabulary  »-  Pro v ills 


L .  father 
2.  mother 
3*  sistsr 

4,  brothsr 

5.  ms 
6*  you 
7.  hs 
6*  sun 
9.  sarth 
10*  dog 
11.  ooyots 


13.  lion 

14.  salmon 
15*  watsr 
16*  Biftn 


17.    WOBRn 


nio  oolsh^my  19,  houss 


nio  nsh 
nio  osh 


nio  tunsh 


ns 


20.  boy 

21.  girl 


ws 


oolsh 


kuleng  ooleh 


25*  thunder   huhnuhuu 
26.  lightning  olelingkos 


noffl 


pooum 
oawsh 
seyu 
olayls 


12.  griszly    nuyds 


mapunda 

miys 

momsh 

midoo 

oatss 


27.  death 

28.  north 

29.  south 
30*  sast 

31.  wsst 

32.  whits 

33.  black 

34.  red 

35 .  trs  e 
36*  ground 
37 .  stons 


.  38.  fire 


wanakeen 


noto 
oaneh 


komo 


ty 


ssaws 


SOUBSh 

t^ooo 


OhMB 


ohm 


sua 


18*  desr 


sunss 


39,  faos 


pOfflbOOO 


Powers  Xld6o  8 


40*  ear 

41.  nose 

42.  ey« 

ft 

43.  head 

44.  hair 
40.  mouth 

46.  tooth 

47.  tongu* 

48.  hand 

49.  foot 

50.  enake 
51*  mouse 

53.  bird 

54.  fish 
55  rain 

56.  wind 

57.  bow 

58.  arrow 

59.  high 
60*  long 

61.  sweet 

62.  big 

63.  litUS 


bono 

Shuou 

heene 


onuA 


ouasibo 
oiaam 
ayns 

piy« 

solah 

ohuseh 

beitngkotsh 

oaooh 

oadsh 

Moonoo 

punda 

noko 

lalaas 

e 

shudaka 

haylin 

wedako 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

.  78 
79 
60 
81 

>  83 
83 
64 
65 
87 


old 

young 

hill 

walk 

touoh 

stop 

see 

eat 

talk 

kill 

fight 

drink 

do 

run 

Jump 

work 

hars 

give 

ean 

oannot 

call 

hear 


canosn 


wedaka 


yananee 
okoaa 
pokosey 
bssoin 

ohena  &  ohahna 

pin 

vehwsh 

wonatin 

humpitu 


moan 


ikelye 
yingwo 

hukyen 
tawals 

hak&i 

ii 
mesy 

unoaayni 


ni=  not 

upee 

peene 


1 

\ 


\ 


\f 


1 


■   ai 

Power 8 1  Stephen,  Meidoo  Vooebularyi  .K8,  in  Hey 

of  Oalifornia,  Bancroft  Librazy     ' 


grapbook  of. 
ndians 


jote ;  A  l&rre   part  of  the   above  vocabulary  is  published  in  ^he 

''    ^  .       -  ,  .pj.ii3^g  of  Ctilif.,  Contr. 


V\ 


-abulary  of  the  Hol-o-lu-pai in  Powers ' 
M^er.  Ethnol..  Ill,  588-596.  1877.—  SPC 


«H» 


STKPHBN  P0WEK8»      vInTOOH  VOCABULARY* 


SHAi^TA.CITY 


The  follovln^  NI>^ntoon  Vooabul&ry  by  Stephen  Power* 

« 

is    me   of  ee^yt-rekl    i^S     vocfcbulariea  toy  Power*  bound    in 

Hayesr^flna ii^n a  of  Qui i r*or n la ,     The   list*  are  'Vitten  In 

per.cil  on  thin  paper  apparently  torn  froia^a  note  book,. 

and  look  as    if*  th*y  iB4gi»t  he/e  been  made   in  the  field. 

They   include  the  Indian  v\^de, only  With  number e  referring 

to  a  key  wKioh  precedes  the  lists* 

Wintoon  VocabulatY  f"  Shasta  City 


1 .  father 
2«  mother 
3.«   eiatsr 

4.  brother 

6>  you  —^ 
?•  he 
8>  evih 
9*  e&rth 
10.  dog 


Tata  hapa 
tutu 

luout 


17.  #QiiiAn 
18*  deet  - 

19*   hOUBS 


,<«'•■" 


olabsli^. 

n«     weneh  w«         20 .  bey 


^.^' 


me 


wcitah 
holol 
paon    UK 
sookooh 


21.  girl 


,tr'» 


.^"•'' 


22.  spirit 

23.  devil 
24.0od 

25 . thunder 


pokta 
nohp  . 
kshvsl 

PQidtalla 
kleos  ^ 

nomekl«88towa 


\ 


..  i 


pooyook  • 
wsmali 
patst 
noos.. 

msa 

wintoo  weetah 


26.  1 

27  •  death 

28.  north 

29.  south 

30.  east 


\tt  / 


^ 


wallaka 
msnsh 


nor 


pooosts 


11%   coyote 
12  grizzly  "^ 
13.  lion 
14  •   8s.lmon 

15.  water 

16.  man 

Compaiieon  of  thifc  vocabulary  with  a  M8  by  Powers 
ahowe  it  to  be   in  Powers'   handwir  iting.     The  epelling  of  the 
Indian  words  is  entirely  different  from  thf^t    in  Pow83  s 
Wlntun  Vooabulaiy  ,   Contr.Amsr.  Ethnol.III,  520-28,  1877. 


i 


Powere  Wintoon  2 


MM 


Sl.  west 

32.  white 
33*  blaok 
34,  red 
35 •  tree 

36.  ground 

37.  etone 

38.  fire 

39.  faoe 

40.  ear 

41.  nose 

42.  eye 
^3.  head 

44.  hair 

45.  mouth 

46.  tooth 

47.  tongue 

48.  hand 

49.  foot 

50.  enake 

51.  Bouee 

52.  toad 

53.  bird 

54.  fieh 

55.  rain 


none 


ohiah 


ohoolooXa 
taydeh 

neh 


PUA 


■un 


poh 

toon 

mait 

eunoh 

tooh 

poyok 

tonoye 

ke  oaul 


•ee 


tahathl 


•ea 


my 

aaoath 
6hudeh 
toonoloooeh 

oh il chichi 


56.  wind 

57 .  bow 

58.  arrow 

59.  high 

60.  long 

61.  eweet 

62.  big 

63.  little 

64.  old 

65.  young 

66.  hill 

67.  walk 
68 •  touch 

69.  stop 

70.  fly 

71.  see 

72.  eat 

73.  talk 

74 .  kill 

75.  fight 

76.  drink 

77.  do 

78.  run 


eoolot s trout  79.  Juop 


looheh 


80.  work 


oahflth 

ooolool 

nawt 

ollela 

oajrlah 

Boonok 

boheeaeh 

kootet 

keeay 

pawiutu 
poosuk 
kiya 
elpata 

kaneykiyu 

teewft 

weeneh 

bah 

teen 

klawttuh 

ohl iohooper eh 
bo  Ola 
ohenoo  (da) 

ponotooin 

hokilt* 

kletuk 


i, 


T 


iwne—  —  I  I 


powoBS  wlntoon  3 


r 


81*  hare 

82*  glTS 


83.  oan 


nee 


needooyft 


84 .  cannot   elayletsne 


85.  oell 
86*  nent 


needoyeleee         87.  hear 


88.   think 


neeohna 
eesoudda 
mootulallda 
•aytljAjnana 


Btawera,  S^^phen,  Wlnt-ooct  Viacabiaiary  >  IS'^  in  Bemfttnin  Hay©,»* 
Scrapbook  0$  liidigJis  6l ~'  ,Ual if o rrtia j. iBaao ro ft  Library 


■I 


I 


\: 


laulorj  /\le.Ka^cler  S^i^^j  /?/?  -/^76>  : 


£y/>l^c;t^    H^K^nL. 


I  ^  iicuuuvjV 


lyf     6uuW}li^ 


I 


\ 
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B|gtract8  from 


ALEX.  S.  TAYLOR 

INDIANOLOOY  OF  CALIiX)RNIA 

Published  in    CALIFORNIA  FARMER,  1860-1665 


ff  1 


r 


FBOM  TAYLOR.  CALIF.  PiMER     INCOHPORATED 


Vol.  14,  No.  10,  Nov.  2,  1860      Paragruph  17.  Larticle  has  pp  #  3  -  #  20j 


Vol.  14 
Vol.  14 
Vol.  14 


Vol.  14 
Vol.  16 


Vol.  16 

Vol.  16 

Vol.  16 

Vol.  16 

Vol.  16 

Vol.  16. 

Vol.  18 

Vol.  18 

Vol.  18 
Vol.  18 


No.  12,  Nov.  16,  1860 
No.  15     Dec.  7,  1860 


40  [ 
65,66  [ 


•  35-47 

•  64,66.651] 


No.  21  Jan.  26,1861      #  b9  (last  two-thiiAii  of  the  article, 

beginning  First  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards.; 

No.  22,  Seb*  1,  1661  .  whole  article 

No.  16,  Oct.  18,1861   (We  have  the  most  important  part.  We  lack 

the  first  4  short  pp.  and  the  last  part 
entitled  Indians  or  Grt.  Basin) 

No.  13,  Dec.  20,  1861  ,  nfoole  curticle 

No.  15,  Jan.3,1862,     almost  entire  article 

No.  16,  Jan.  10,  1862.  A  few  short  pp. 

No.  17,  Jan.  17,  1862.  The  firSb  half  of  the  article 


2,  a  few  pp. 


e 


iBo.  18.  Jan.  24. 

No.  24,  March  7,  \ 

No.  3,  First  part 


No.  4,  Oct.  3,  1862    A  few  pp 
No.  5,  Oct.  10,     2  pp. 


No.  6,  Oct.  17,1862/  (the  first  half  of  the  artide) 


The  following  mambers 
various  authorities: 


by  Taylor 
in  the  California  Parmer  are  quoted. from 


Vol.  14,  Nos.  19,20.21.22,23,  Jan.ll,  1861  to  Feb. 8. 1861;  Hugo  Reid. 

Indians  of  Los  Angeles  Co.  pub.  in  Los  Angeles  Star,  in  a 
series  of  22  nos.  from  Feb.  24  -  July,  1852. 

Vol.  15,  No.  17.  June  21.  1861.  Viscaino. 

Vol.  15,  Nos.  18  -  24,  June  28.1861  -  Aug.  30,  1861.)  Boscano, 
Vol.  16,  Nos.  1-5,  Sept.  6  -  Oct.  11.  1861 )Chinicchinich 


V 


,:■»; 


CLIPPIJTrS  Fro^*  TAYLOP,  CALIF.  PA^^.^     IN  OUR  FILES 


Vol.  14 
Vol.  14 
Vol.  14 
Vol.  14 


Vol.  14 
Vol.  16 


Vol.  16 

Vol.  16 

Vol*  16 

Vol.  16 

Vol.  16 

Vol.  16 

Vol.  1" 

Vo'.  IH 

Vol.  IP 

Vol.  18 


No.  10,  NoY.  2,  1860      Paragraph  17.  Larticle  has  pp  #  3  -  #  20^ 


No.  12,  Nov.  16,  1860 
No.  16     Dec.  7,  1860 


40  [ 
65,66  C 


■  35-47 

•  64,6fe,65Xj 


No.  21  Jan.  25,1861      #  t)9   (last  t:/o-thirdd  of  the  article, 

beginnins  First  Arrival  of  the  S].aniard8.  ^. 

No.  22,  Seb*  1,  1861  .  whole  article 

No.  %.&,  Oct.  18,1861   (^'e  have  the  moat  important  part.  We  lack 

the  first  4  short  pp.  and  the  last  part 
entitled  Indians  oi  Gt.  Basin) 

No.  13,  Dec.  20,  1861  ,  i^ole  article 

No.  15,  Jan.3,1862,     aliriost  entire  article 

No.  16,  Jan.  10,  1862.  A  few  short  pp. 

No.  17,  Jan.  17,  1862.  The  first  half  of  the  article 


iJo.  18.  Jan.  24 

No.  24,  March  7, 

No.  3,  First  part 


,  a  few  pp 
arttdcle 


No.  4,  Oct.  3,  1862     A  f ot  pp.     *  . 

No.  5,  Oct.  10,     2  pp. 

No.  6,  Oct.   17,1^62,   (the  first  half  of  the  artide) 


The  follov/inf^  nuiribers  in  the  Californie  T?rnner  rre  quoted  from 
vcricus  euthorities: 


Vol.  14. 


f .'- 


Nos.  19.20.21.2:^.23.  Jan. 11.  1861  to  Feb.8,1861;  ^Mfro^cid 
Indians  of  Los  Anprles  ^o.  pub.  in  Los  Anprles  3tar,  m  e 
series  of  22  nos.  from  ^eb.  24  -  July.  185:3. 

Vol.  15,  No.  17.  June  21.  1861.  Vi^cfuno;. 

Vol.  15,  Kos.  18  -  24.  Juno  28,1861  -  /up.  30,  1361.)  T^oscano. 
Vol.  16.  Nos.  1-5.  Sept.  6  -  Oct.  11,  1061... )Chinicchinich 


w 


INDIANS  IN  VICINITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Alex.  S.  Taylor  in  his  *Indianol<^y  of  California*,  published 
in  the  California  Farmer,  1860-1863,  writes  as  follows  regard ir^ 

the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  San  FJ^ancisco.  I'J-V 

Mar.2.1860 
"Accordir^  to  Adam  Johnston,  Esq.,  Indian  Agent  for  California 

in  1350  (as  stated  in  Schoolcraft) ,  the  tribes  who  lived  around  the 

Mission  of  Dolores  and  Yerba  Bueno,  were  the^Ahwashtes . * Ohlones . 

» Altahmos . « Romanans  and'Tulomos**  The'  Ohlones  were  likely  the  same 

called  by  the  old  priests,  "Sulones;*  "Solannies;*  the  Sonomis  were 


anothef. 


\\ 


May  51.1861 


craft 


Trtylor  again  quoting  the  same  jassa^e  from  Johnston  (School- 
,  Indian  Tribes,  p.  506,  vol.  2)  writes: 

•The  tribes  of  Indians  upon  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  who 
were,  after  its  establishment,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mission 
of  Dolores,  were  five  in  number:  the »A]iwa.BhteeB. 'Ohlones  (called 


Altahmos 


There  were  in  addition  to  these  ,  a  few  small  tribes,  but  all  upon 
the  land  extending  from  the  entrance  to  the  head  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  spoke  the  same  lar^uage." 

A.S.Taylor,  Calif.  Famer,  Vol. 

Calif.  Farmer,  Vol. 


13,  No.  4,Uar.  2,  1860; 

14.  May  31,  1861. 


IkP?^' 


SEA  OTTER 


A.S.Taylor,  quotir^  the  account  of  Cajnille  de 
Rocquefeuil  of  his  voyage  round  the  world,  1816-1819 
(published  in  Modem  Voyages  and  Travels,  5  vols. 
London,  1819) ,  states  that  durir^  the  incursions  of  the 
Kodiaks  from  Bodega  1809-1811  about  10,000  sea  otters 
were  destroyed. 
A.S.Taylor.  Calif.  Famer,  Oct.  24,  1862. 


MOUNDS  NEAR  MERCED  RIVER  &  IN  SANTA  BARBARA  COI£WY 


A.S.Taylor  in  his  'Indianology  of  California  published 
in  the  Calif.  Farmer  1860-1863  writes  as  follows  about 
the  mounds  near  the  Merced  River;  and  in  Santa  Barbara  County: 

*Passir^  one  fine  afternoon  in  April  1852,  from  Mariposa 
to  the  Merced  upper  crossii^g,  we  found  ourselves  all  at  once 
on.  a  high  dry  mesa  of  open  prairie  of  probably  a  league  in 
circumference.  This  mesa  was  completely  covered  with  a  series 
of  small  rounded  mounds  some  5  or  6  feet  or  more  in  hight. 
There  were  none  or  very  little  signs  of  stones,  and  we  re- 
member at  that  time  of  its  strikii^  us  as  a  new  and  singular 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  California,  and  we  were  at  once  im- 
pressed  that  they  were  the  remains  or  signs  of  an  ancient 
cemetery  of  Indians,  or  some  other  kind  of  human  handiwork. 
There  must  be  several  thousands  of  them.  Very  similar 
shaped  mounds,  but  much  smaller,  axe  found  near  the  point  of 
the  mesa  overlookiiTg  the  sea  of  the  Dos  Pueblos  Rancho  9  miles 
N  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  where  Indians  were  numerous  formerly. 
.  The  two  immense  mounds  or  smooth  elongated  hills  near 
the  ocean  mouth  of  the  Saticoy  River  12  miles  below  San 
Buenaventura  Mission  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  and  called  by 

■ 

the  Indians  there  Tusalaloo  and  Musalaloo.  are  very  curious 
objects.  One  of  them  is  over  a  mile  loiqg  and  200  feet  high, 
the  other  about  half  the  size." 


e   • 


A.S.  Taylor,  Calif.  Farmer,  March  6,  1863 


W-:. 


EiBLIEfeT  USE  OF  THE  NME   'CAIJFORNIA 


A.S.Taylor  notes  m  the  California  Farmer*  of  April 
24,  1863     an  article  by  Ed.  H.  Hale  in  the'Proceedir^B 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 'at  the  semi-annual 
meeting,  Boston,  April  30,  1862,   in  which  he  states 
thit  he  believes  the  earliest  use  of  the  term  'California* 
is  in  the  romance  of  the  Sergas  of  Esplandian,  the  son 
of  Amadis  of  Cxaul.     The  Sergas  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  printed  in  1510 j  although  there  are  no  copies  of 
this  edition  extant.     One  copy  of  a  1519  edition  is  preserved, 
and  there  are  several  copies  known  of  the  Spanish  reprint 
of  the  Sei^as,   1857. 


INDIANS  OF  OWENS  LAKE  8t  S 


Alex.   S.   Taylor  in  his    »Indianology  of  California'  published 
in  Oalifornia  Farmer,   1860-1863,  writes  es  follows  on  "The  Indians 


of  Owens'  Lake  —  and  Southwards. 

The  Monos. .Coses,  and  some  other  tribes  occupy  the  eastern 
slopes'  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  are  said  to  nujnber  some  four  or 
five  thousand  souls  —  the  .Tata^as.^Lap^nas.^  Coruano^  and 
, Curtakas  are  other  southern  tribes  of  Western  New  Mexico,  border- 
ing on  California  between  tho  Tejon  Pass  and  the  Eiver  Virgin,,  some 
of  whom  from  the  following  notice  are  nav  in  San  Francisco.   Very 
little  is  known  of  the  ethnological  characteristics  of  these 
tribes,  though  the  Americans  have  been  acquainted  with  them  two 
or  three  years." 

Taylor  quotes  as  follows  from  a  newspaper  of  May,  1862, 
probably  the  Los  Angeles  News: 

"A  band  of  Indian  warriors  of  the  Tatagua.  Iiaguna,  Coruano , 
and'Gurtaka  tribes  --  who  inhabit  a  country  somewhere  on  the 

\ 

other  side  of  the  Tejon  Pass  —  has  just  arrived  in  this  city. 
They  propose  to  give  a  few  exhibit io-s  of  their  national  customs, 
the  first  of  which  will  take  place  on  Thursday  evening  next  


It  is  estimated  thrt  the  Indians  in  Owens'  Valley  number 
from  six  to  eight  hundred,  with  about  a  hundred  rifles  in  their 
hands,  which  they  know  how  to  use." 


Alex. S. Taylor, 'Indianolory  of  Califomia' , Calif. Farmer,  May  8,1863. 


Alex.S.  Taylor  in  his  »Indianology  of  California',  published 
in  California  Parmer  1860-1863,  lists  the  following  pueblos  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico: 

1.  Jemez  is  situated  on  the  Jemez  Arroyo  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande. 

2.  Acoma  is  situated  on  a  rock,  500  feet  high,  15  miles  sout.hwest 
of  Laguna,  nearest  water  one  mile. 

3.  San  Juan  is  situated  on  the  Upper  Bio  Grande. 

4.  Pi curi s  is  situated  on  the  Arroyo  Picuris  of  the  Rio  G. 

5.  San  Felipe,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

6.  Pecos  is  a  deserted  Pueblo.  The  remnants  of  the  people  live  at 

Zuni  and  Jemez. 

7.  Cochiti.  on  the  Rio  G.  ^ 

8.  Also  Santo  Domingo. 

9.  Taos:  the  value  of  its  personal  property  is  estimated  in  that 

of  Picuris.  , 

10.  Santa  Clara,  the  value  of  its  personal  property  included  with 

that  of  ^an  Juan. 

11.  Tesuque  is  situated  on  Tesuque  creek,  six  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe. 

12.  ??an  Ildefonso  is  on  the  Rio  G. 

13.  Pojoaque  is  on  Arroyo  of  the  some  name,  running  into  the  Rio  G. 

14.  ZiSi   is  near  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez. 

15.  and  16.  Sandia  and  Isleta  are  on  the  Rio  G. 

17.  Nambe  is  three  miles  east  of  Pojoaque. 

18.  Laguna  is  45  miles  west  of  Albequerque,  on  Arroyo  of  San  Jose. 

19.  2uni  is  on  Zuni  river;  the  Pueblos  filed  no  claim  for  their  lands. 


20. 


Santa  Ana  is  near  the  Rio  G.,  fivo  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
fanninp  lends,  which  are  on  the  river. 


T«jr«\.«.<-.  T-^vN*  '*\.>\S<»S 


PUEBLOS  &  POPULATION,  PIMOS  &  MARICOPAS 


ARIZONA 


Alex.   S.   Taylor,  in  his   »Indianffilocy  of  California*  publish- 
ed in  California  Parmer,  1860-1863,  gives  the  following  state^ient 
showing  the  names  and  population  of  puehlos  of  the  Pimas  and 
Maricopas:     (in  Arizona) 


San  Xavier 

Sacaton 

Hueso  Parr ado 

Agua  Bias 

Cerrito 

Arenal 

Caohanila 

Hormiguero 

Casa  Blanca 

Cerro  Chiquito 

Llano 


170 

144 

250 

527 

258 

577 

503 

510 

339 

232 

395 


Alex. 3. Taylor,  'Indianology  of  Cal i f orni a », California  Parmer, 

June  19,  1863. 


COTTON  IN  SOUTHERN  UTAH 


A.S.Taylor,  in  Calif.  Farmer,  quotir^  the  Salt  Lake 
correspondent  of  the  Ssin  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin,  Maor» 
1863  writes: 

This  year,  1863,  the  Mormons  took  out,  as  I  am  informed, 
from  40,000  to  50,000  pounds  of  Deseret  grown  cotton.  South 
of  here  this  cotton  is  beir^g  cultivated  in  lazige  quantities 
and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  said  that  this  year  there 
will  be  collected  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  to  each  inhab- 
itant in  the  territory  —  v/hich,  at  an  estimated  population 
of  50,000  would  give  1.000,000  pounds  of  the  article.  .  As 
yet,  I  believe,  there  eire  few  or  no  cotton  mills  in  the 
territory  of  Utah." 


A.S.Taylor,  Calif.  Farmer,  June  26,  1863. 
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l^arme  r 
A.S.Taylor  publishea  in  the  California  .the  lollow- 

ir^  notes  on  Indian  population  "prepared  mostly  from  Official 

Keports  of  the     Indian  Bureau  at  Washirgton  City* 


Jicarila  Ipaches 
Mu^uache  Utahs 


Males      Females 


Tobawache  Utahe 

Utah  Territory  generally 


Total 
800 


4,000 


•  .  •      •      • 


•Nome  LackeB 
•Noi  Mucks 


California.  Nome  Lacke  Reserve 


itWvii  Lackes 

■  Noi  Yucane 

"Noi  Saa 

*Yukas  at  Nome  Cult 

'  Nevadas 


450 
40 
22 
10 


320 
30 

15 
16 
13 


770 
70 
37 

26 
13 

3.000 

25 


Tucson.  Fresno  Reserve 


Nelcelchumnees 


K^iii  m 


•Potoencies 
.Noot-chooB 
V  Pohoneche  s 
^  Chow-chilae 
•  How-chees 


45 
60 

45 

55 
45 
8 


Pitchatches  and  Lai  L inches  80 


40 
50 
40 

50 
40 

10 
70 


85 

110 

85 

105 

85 

18 
150 


Males    Females 


Tota 


CoSftWgjB 

Monos 

Wartokes. ' Iteeches  & 
iopees 

•  Watches 

^Notonotoe  &'Wemelchees 

.  Cowwillae 

.Telemnies 


tmrnm^i'mf 


Cove"  chances 
Tatches  &»Mowelches 


40 
260 


150 
40 

100 
60 
50 

116 
80 


48 
275 


140 
35 
90 
50 
55 

125 
85 


88 
535 


290 
75 

190 
110 
105 

240 

165 


Klamath  Lake 
« Modook 

Snake 


Klamath  Lake  jgency 

197 


110 


275 
200 


472 
310 
250 


A.S.Taylor,  Calif.  Parmer,  June  12,  1863«. 


$/ 


OmdC^KA  EAGLE 

^ 

A.  3.  Taylor  writes  as  follows  in  the  California  Farmer  con- 
cerning the  "Caracara  Eagle  or  Mexican  ifiagle,  the  Polvdoms  Tharus 
of  naturalists." 

"The  ninth  volnne  of  the  Railroad  Reports  (p.  45)  contains  a 
short  accoimt  of  this  bird  of  prej,  which  it  seems  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Texas,  Hezico,  New  fflezico,  and  Louisiana,  as  likewise  in 
Chili  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  proyinces  of  South  America,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Gillis'  Chili  and  Darwin's  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist.  We  can 
meet  with  no  account  of  its  haring  been  found  in  any  portion  of 
California  (ante-1861)  from  the  latest  authorities  within  our  reach. 
During  dur  present  visit  to  Saticoy  (April  1861)  we  were  surprised,  to 
see  on  the  plains  hard  by,  flocks  of  a  species  of  hawk,  circling  and 
soaring  in  companies  of  from  20-100,  like  the  Cathartes  Aura  (the 
Turkey  Buzzard)  with  whom  they  were  often  in  company,  as  well  as 
with  the  California  Condor.  They  are  of  the  size  of  a  raven  and 
answer  to  the  dimensions  and  measurements  given  of  the  Caraoara 
Sagle  or  Buzzard  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Railroad  Reports  afortsaid* 
It  is  also  nearly  exactly  the  same  in  plumags  as  that  volume  gives 
of  the  Caracara.  We  did  not  see  them  feeding  on  dead  meat,  but 
saw  one  with  a  bird  in  its  mouth.  The  males  and  females  were  cii^- 
cling  together;  what  we  took  to  be  the  male  was  of  a  tawny  straw 
color  and  mottled,  with  a  darker  band  (when  flying)  on  the  bone 
parts  of  the  wings.  It  was  of  same  size  as  female,  which  was  of  a 
dark  umber  plumage.  They  were  very  scary  with  the  evolutions 
of  the  hai^  and  turkey  buzzard  combined  —  very  quick  and  agile. 
We  shot  what  we  took  to  be  a  female,  but  after  we  got  it  unfortu- 


[•'■'■X  C^^ 
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nately  lost  it  from  our  saddle.  The  iris  of  the  eye  was  of  a  distinct 
light  chocolate;  tinder  the  eye  when  shut,  there  is  a  white  spot  of 
fine  down  as  large  as  the  eye,  which  is  concealed  until  the  eye  is 
closed.  The  bird's  weight  was  about  two  pounds.  The  plumage  was 
of  a  magnificent  dark  umber  nearly  all  oyer;  the  head,  throat,  and 
breast,  neerly  blackish  umber;  the  vent  tawny  buff;  the  legs  bright 
yellow;  the  claws  black,  sharp  and  hawk-like;  the  head  small  and 
roundisb ,  the  base  of  the  bill  yellow  and  the  tip  of  it  short ,  black 
and  curved  down  and  very  slightly  toothed;  it  had  not  a  regular 
hawk's  bill  like  theit  of  a  common  chick en-hairic.  As  we  lost  it  we 
could  not  examine  the  contents  of  its  stomach,  etc.  It  likely  feeds 
with  the  ravens  and  crows,  m^o  were  also  in  company  with  it,  on 
grasshoppers  and  dead  meat.  All  the  Saticoy  country  is  nearly  wood- 
less, and  this  Baptorical  bird  seems  to  coimnence  its  range  from 
thence  southwards,  as  it  is  very  rarely  seen  above  San  Buenaventura. 
It  is  a  new  bird  to  us  in  the  Ornithology  of  California.  The  country 
south  of  San  Buenaventura  is  almost  an  open  prairie,  with  plains, 
hills  and  mountains,  nearly  bare  of  trees.  The  Ceracara  or  Buzzard 
above  described,  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Bramblekites 
(so-celled  by  seamen)  of  the  large  river  at  Calcutta,  which  we  have 
seen  in  India,  only  it  is  smaller*'* 

W.S.Taylor.  Calif.  Farmer,  Aug.  7,  1863. 


INDIAN  WATCH  TOWER 


PALMYRA  MINING  DISTRICT. NEVADA 


A.S -Taylor  quiotir^  the  Territorial  Enterprise  of  Nov. 1862  writes 
as  follows  in  the  California  Farmer: 

■On  the  extreme  summit  of  a  tall,  sugar-loaf  shaped  peak,  situated 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  principal  mines  of  the  Palmyra  District, 
is  a  curious  stone  building,  evidently  the  work  of  the  Pi-Ute  or  Washoe 
Indians.  This  structure  is  of  circular  form,  and  some  8  or  10  feet  in 

« 

diameter  at  the  base.  It  is  a  dome  in  shape,  the  walls  being  contracted 
as  they  rise  till  they  meet  and  form  the  cone.  There  is  a  rude  door  on 
the  N  side  of  this  hut,  but  it  is  so  small  and  low  that  to  enter  by  it 
one  must  go  in  on  eill  fours.  Some  who  have  seen  this  sirgular  hut  have 
supposed  that  it  enclosed  the  grave  of  some  Indian  chief  or  brave,  but 
the  most  probable  conj  ecture- as  tojlts  use  is  that  it  was  built  as  a 
sort  of  watch  tower,  or  place  in  which  a  sentinal  might  find  shelter 
while  watching  for  the  light ir^  of  signal  fires  on  the  peaks  of  the 
distant  ranges.  This  peak  is  eminently  calculated  for  a  signal  station. 
as  from  the  watchtower  on  its  summit,  fires  burnins  either  on  the  hills 
betond  the  Truckee  Meadows,  or  on  the  Walker  River  Mountains  might  be 
plainly  seen,  or  a  fire  lighted  on  its  top  might  call  in  the  scattered 
bands  of  the  tribe  from  these  and  other  distant  places.  The  Palmyra 
country  contains  splendid  orchards  of  nutpine  and  was  formerly  a 
favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  Pi-Utes.  Palmyra  is  on  the  border  of 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  Washoes .  and  until  about  ten  years  ago  the 
two  tribes  were  constantly  at  war  —  therefore  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  tower  was  built  as  a  lookout  from  which  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Washoes.* 

A.S.Taylor  (after  Territorial  Enterprise,  Nov.  1862)  in  Calif.  Fanner, 

Sept.  28,  1863. 
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Alex.  S.  Taylor  in  his  'Indianology  of  California'  published 
in  California  Parmer,  1860-1863,  gives  the  following  notes  on  the 
Indians  and  rancherias**of  San  Buenaventura  Mission  in  Santa  Barbara 
County.  23  April,  1861." 

This  Mission  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
Mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  at  the-mouth  of  a  fertile  valley  opening 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.   The  buildings  are  not  over  a  mile  from  the 
seashore  and  can  be  plainly  seen  by  passing  vessels.   They  are  all 
now  in  a  state  of  decay  and  ruin.   The  old  rancherias  of  the 
Indians  covered  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  country,  including 
the  valley  proper  of  Ban  Buenaventura  river,  and  the  plains  of  the 
Saticoy  or  Santa  Clara  river,  southwards  of  the  Mission  and  extending 
over  several  valleys  parallel  to  that  of  Saticoy,  which  all  run  up 
north  and  east  into  the  country  from  the  ocean  coast.   The  whole 
of  the  country  must  have  been  populous  in  Indicns  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  say  in  1600. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  its  old  rancherias,  taken  from 
the  Mission  books  at  our  vi'^it  in  April  1861.   The  Mission  was 
founded  by  Padres  Junipero  Serra  and  Pedro  Benito  Cambon  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1782,  as  stated  in  the  first  book  of  Bfiptisms  by 
p.  Junipero.   It  was  dedicated  to  "San  Buenaventura  Cardinal, 
Bishop  and  Seraphic  Doctor"  tiempos  1234.   In  the  church  i-s  pre- 
served his  effigy.  Me   saw  no  good  paintings  as  in  Santa  Barbara. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1805,  died,  at  the  Mission,  J'adre  Pablo 


Taylor  -2-  San  Buenaventura 


Mugartequi,   69  years  old,  one  of  the  companions  of  Junipero. 

Names  of  "^ncherias« 
♦  Miscffnaka »  name  of  the  Mission  site.    ^Ojai  or'Aujay.  about  ten 
miles  up  San  Buenavent  river.  >  Mugi; .  on  the  coast  near  sea  on 
Guadalasca  rancho  not  far  from  the  point  so  called.   .Matillija.  up 
the  S.B.  river  tov^rds  Santa  Inez,  v/hich  Mission  also  had  Ma  till  3  a  In- 
dians.    The  Matilija  Sierra  separates  the  valleys  of  S.  Buenaventa 
and  S.  Tnez.     «Se3pe  was  on  the  San  Cajretano  rancho  of  Saticoy  river 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea.      ^Mupu  and>Piirft  were  on  the  arroyos  of 
those  names  which  came  into  the  Saticoy  near  Sespe.     Kamulas.  was 
higher  up  above  Piiru.   . Cavegnas   (not  a  Spanish  name  as  spelt  on 


some  maps)  on  rancho  of  that  name.  '  Somes  or>'Somo  near  hills  of  that 
name.     ^Malico.  range  of  hills  south  of  Somo.    .Ohichilop, 'Lisichi. 
Liani.  ^isa ,^  Sis julcioy.  'Malahue . ^Chumpache ,  'Lacavamu. >  Ypuc. . Lojos 
>Aogni.vIuupsch.  •Mignigni.  and'Ohihucchihui  were  naires  of  other 
rancherias.     An  old  Indian  Alcalde  living  at  Saticoy.  named  Luis, 
who  is  now  65  years  old  and  was  bom  and  baptized  at  the  Mission  (by 
Father  Jose  Senan),   told  me  that  the  tv/o -curious,  round,  woodless 
grass-hills,  near  the  river  below  Saticoy.  not  far  from  the  sea-shore, 
are  called  in  Indian  by  the  name  of  Tasalaloo  for  the  small  one  and 
Masallaloo  for  the  large  one.     These  hills  look  like  immense  mounds. 
The  lower  Los  Angeles  road  runs  between  them.      Jshgua  or 'Ishguaget     • 
was  a  rancheria  of  fine-looking,  yellowish-white,   red-cheeked 
Indians,   vvho  lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saticoy  river  and  not  far 
from  the  beach.       Probably  the  sailors  of  Cabrillo   (1541)  and  of 
?iscaino's  vessels  in  1602  had  something  to  do  with  the  fairer  com- 
plexion and  better  character  of  the  Indians  of  all  the  vicinities 
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■* 


of  the  Santa  Barbara  channels.  Small  clams  (edible)  and  fish  are 
very  abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saticoy.  » Hueneme  was  a  rancheria 
on  the  ocean  coast  a  few  miles  south  of  Saticoy  river.  »Tapo  and 
%  Simi  were  rancherias  on  the  present  Noriega  rancho  of vSimi.  ^Saticoy 
is  the  name  of  the  existing  rancheria  (now  of  some  20  Indians, 
little  and  big)  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Santa  Paula,  or  Saticoy 

n 

rancho^  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  near  some  fine  springs  of 


<" 


water  not  far  from  the  river,  and  near  the  hiqji  road  going  up  the 
valleys;  the  soil  around  it  is  remarkably  fertile. 

Indian  Names  of  Men 

Pamascucase,  Teminay,  Sitapienihuan,  Giliacuit,  Sulaljnahui, 
Cuahue,  Nuijay,  Canuya,  Tumachuit,  Sacpalayuze,  Siesaoucahimehuit, 
Chaplihuijahichet,  Chapac,  and  Silimunat,   These  are  from  the  Mission 
Padron  books.   Old  Luis  told  me  his  Indian  name  was  Chapaka. 

Women* 3  Names 

Yacumu,  lultimelene,  Chatutmehuc,  Guatanmehuc,  Giliamicut, 
Alilaliehuc,  Nimehuc,  Alachu,  Aluluayeulelenet,  and  Guaucasum.  These 
names  bear  affinities  to  those  of  Santa  Barbara,  St.  Ynez,  and 


Purisima. 


.  Mupu.^Sisa,  and « Muct  were  the  most  populous  rancherias.  Old  Luis, 
who  was  formerly  a  Mission    Alcalde,  and  is  considered  Chief  of  all 
the  remnants  of  the  Mission  Indians,   tells  me  that  he  has  some  40 
subjects  at  Piiru.  and  about  the  same  number  at  the  Canada  in 


San  Buenaventura  valley  and' at  Aujay  in  that  vicinity 

.  .  .  Old  Luis  and  some  of  the  half-breed  vaqueros  of  More  told 
us  it  [a  metate  made  of  reddish  compact  sends tone J  came  from  Santa 
Rosa  Island,  while  others  said  it  v®s  made  by  the  former  Indians  of 
the  old  Mupii  or  Muguipri  rancheria  near  the  sea  and  close  to  where 
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the  Sierra  de  Somo  comes  down  to  the  oceioi  near  the  boundary  of  Los 
AjTgeles  county.  Others  seemed  to  think  it  came  from  the  Arroyo  Piiru  . 
orsPevrou  rancheria.  .  . 

Two  millstones  of  black  vesicular  basalt  formerly  belor^ir^  to  the 
Mission,  were  at  Saticoy.  and  the  Indians  told  us  they  were  made  for  the 
Padres,  in  the  olden  times,  by  the> Piiru  Indians,  whose  country  is 


rsinge  of  Santa  Inez  and  the  San  Bnedio  rai^ 


of  the  Tejon 


•      • 


A.S.Taylor,   Indianolc^y  of  California*,  Calif.  Fanner,  July  24,1863 


^  The  Indians  of  San  Buenaventura  mission  still  living  number  not  far 
from  150  souls  —  they  live  in  the  ranoherias  at>Au.iav  or  O.i ai . -  Sat ic oj 
anjjr Piiru  and  axjknowledge  old  Luis  as  their  head  man,  chief  or  Alcalde.   . 
They  are  similar  to  the  Indians  still  living  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Santa  Inez  Valey  andother  parts  of  Santa  Barbara  county.     There  are  two 
of  them  near  Santa  Barbara  town  (north  of  it),   one  at  the  Cienigitas  and 
another  at  the  Canada  Marie  Ignaoia  of  !.he  Patera  Farm,  also  two  others 
near  Santa  Inez  Mission,  called  Akachuma  and  Kalawassa.     In  these  places 
they  live  apart  froir.  the- white  people  in  their  own  huts  and  houses.   . 
A  Sat i coy  Indian  we  found  makings  a  stew  of  wheat  and  clams.   . 

The  valley  of  the  San  Buenaventura  or  Miscanaka. 
A  g.Taylor,  Calif.  Fanner,  July  31,1863. 
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Rancher ias  of  Santa  Barbara  Mission 


Alex.  S.  Taylor  in  his.  ' Indian ologj''  of  California,  published 
in  the  California  Farmer,  1860-1863,  gives  the  "names  of  the  Indian 
cajmps  or  rancheriaB,  which  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Mission 
of  Santa  Barbara,  coniirienced  in  1786  by  Fathers  de  la  Suen,  Antonio 
Patera  and  Christoval  OramuB,  to  wit: 

Ouainonoat .  SiBstoanonase.  Javnava  near  the  mifision  site, 
Salpjlel  on  the  Patera  Ranch,  El i iman .  hear  the  windmill  of  same 
fann,  Huelemin  Geliao  near  the  little  island  of  same  fann,  Inojey, 
TeqQepJB  near  San  MarcoB  —  very  populous;  Humaliia.  Cascils  (of 
Refugio) ;  Lint .i a.  Miguihui  (vDob  Pueblos)  i  Liauchu.  Maschal  Jin 
island  of  Santa  Cruz);  ftslo  (the  islet  of  Patera);  Cuvamus . or  meso; 
Lagcav  or  Laco;  Cinihuav  (Los  Gatos)  Cajpilili;  Missopeno.  or  Sopone; 
Maialayghua.  near  Los  Prist os,  Coloc  near  the  Rincon,  or  at  Ortegas  ; 
Aloax.  in  La  Goleta;  Hunxapa .  Alwathalama  (estero  of  Goleta); 
Savokinck ,  near  Rio  Burro;  Calahuasa  (Santa  Inez);  Snihuar.  Hull Hoc. 
Yiaulo.  Anajue.  Si such  Caiats.  Lugups;  Alican  or  Canada  Ma.  Ignacio; 

Sasuagel,  in  Sta.  Cruz  Island;  Gleuaxcuqu .  Chiuohin,  Lacavaima; 

S 

Nanahuani,  of  Santa  Cruz  Is.;  Eliinan  or  ]fcan  Marcos;  Chalosas,  of 

S.  Cruz  Is.;  lexulpituc.  of  Tulares;  Ipec.  Sinocon.  lalanai .  Xalou. 
Cholosoc .  Ituc. 


,  Estuc .  near  San  Marcos;  Sihuicom. 


Men's  Names:  Cataqu.  Mumijant,  Napaita»  Camilajtee«  Umpum» 
Httcahuil,  Axamuat,  Mishuyet,  Xalicomazuit,  Sanapatset,  Nayayatsit. 
Setchuoyot,  Salziamuset,  Sagimunataee,  2aliyasee. 

The  name  of  their  great  cemetery  was  called  Partocae,  or 

PaltocM,  on  the  Mesa  of  the  sea»  near  the  Asphal turn  beds,  of  Goleta-- 

Chapulis  or  Grasshopper,  was  called  Tue;  the  Condor,  Pugawek ;  the 
/ntelote,  Chiulu;  and  the  Elk,  Shewy. 

Al  I.  S.  Taylor.  *Indianology  of  Calif.,  Calif.  Fanner,  Ap.24,  1863. 
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4.MUTSUN  VOCiBUIjJiFY  &  PAKCHEFIAS,  SANTA  CHUZ  MISSION 

n.  ■ 

Alex.   S.   Taylor,   in  his   Undianology  of  California',  p'u"b- 
lished  in  California  farmer,  1860-1863,  gives  the  folloY/ing 
\i'"7oca'biil8ry  of  the  Indians  living  near  Santa  Crux  Mission,   in 
Santa  Cruz  County,   taken  "by  Hev.  Padre  Juan  Cornelias,   in 
SeptemLer,  1356;'^  also  rancherias  and  names  of  Indians  in  the 


Santa  Cruz  re^rion. 


Enfdish 
God 


man 


woman 


hoy 
girl 


father 
mother 
husband 
wife 


son 


dau{;hter 
"brother 
sis  ter 
head 


nair 


face 


forehead 


Indian 
Guilac 


vdcked  spirit     uten 


chares 

q^ui  tchguema 

alashu 

mujash 


infant, child       alashu 


apnan 


a  nan 


ma  CO 


ha una n 
innish 


ca 


ternan 
utec 


uri 


tapor 
chamus 


t  ima 


English ' 


ear 


eye 


nose 

* 

mouth 

tongue 

tooth 

beard 

neck 


arm 


hand 

Indian  shoes 

bread 

pipe, calumet 

tobacco 

sky,het;ven 


sun 


moon 


fingers 
nails 


Indian 


echo 

hin 

us 

ueper 

lasa 

sit 

ayes 

harcos 

ysu 

palmish 

sholoc 

missoy 

torejo 

macher 

chara 

ishmen 

char 

rarash 

v., 

tur 


i^M«r< 


vThis  vocab 
Tribes  of  Ca 


.   is  published  airiong  Mut 
lif.;  Contr.   to  N.  Jmer. 


n  vocabularies  of  Stephen  Powere, 
ol.,  vol.  3,  pp.  53€-549^  mi 
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"body 

belly 

leg 

feet 

toes 

"bone 


condor  or 
vulture 

whale 

heart 

blood 


chief 
friend 
house  ,hut 
kettle 


arrow 


bow 

knife 

star 

day 

light 

ni^^^t 

darkness 

morning 

evening 


Indian 


uara 


ramaina 


coro 


hatash 
rorash 
chaie 


grasshopper    urua 


cayas 
chime 


•   • 


mini 


payan 


to^raa,  village   pep  la 


uit-tres 
onient 


rua 


amamsha 
chemo 
liti 
chippi 


usi 


tujish 

charco 

muruch 

heuep 

munsha 


we-ac-say 


English 
spring 


smiuner 


autumn 
vdnter 
wi  nd 

lightning 
thunder 


ram 


snow 


hail 
fire 


crow 


bear 


water 


ice 


tree 
leaf 


Indian 
etuenpire 

elau 
puty 


asir 


taris 
uilep 
chura 


amani 


wacani 


yopoc 

yuelec 

sharac 


ores 


turkey-buzzard      burnish 


si 


ucani 


earth, land 

pire 

• 

sea 

calay 

river 

rumay 

lake 

hoicol 

valley 

ruum 

hills, sierra 

>  satos 

mounta  in 

• 

huya 

island 

tepeol 

stone, rock 

e-ni 

luspin 
tapash 
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Enr:lish 
grass 
herb 
oak 

pine-tree 
flesh, meat 
beaver 
wolf 

coyote 

dog 

fox 

squirrel 

(ground ) 

rabbit 
hare 
bird 
goose 


Indian 

guay 

arue 

gireni 

ris 

gupi 

umu 

ma  yen 

hichas 

yurig 


ejh 


wiren 


cheyes 


winac 


patch 


QUCK 

- 

epe 

pigeon 

• 

molmol 

Gal. quail 

• 

acas 

hawk 

cacrui 

sea-muscl 

es 

share 

fish 

helai 

avelones 
ear-she 

or 

lis 

tupsesh 

7/hite 

/ 

> 

loscmin 

black 

murtusmin 

red 

patiamin 

blue 

murium 

J   . 


Enprlish 

yellow 
green 
great, big 

small, little 

strong 

old 

young  , 

good 

bad 

ha  nds  ome 

ugly 

live, life 

dead, death 

cold 

warm, hot 


Indian 
lachcamin 


thou 

he 

we 

you 

this 

that 

all 

many, much 

who 


near 


to-day 


neru 


oo-tres 


niuma 


tuise 

juhoc-nish 

cotocma 

ursheshmin 

hutesmln 

amshosmin 

ectes 

ash-ho-udra 

semoshti 

tarshi 


cai 

can 

uaia 

neppe 

maxent 

aiha 

neppe 

hemit 

nuppi 

yasir 

atu 

amatica 

naja 
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h# 


yesterday 
to-morrow 


Indian 


uican 


yes 


no 


east 
west 
north 
south 


one 


two 

three 

four 

five 


six 


seven 


eight 


nine 


ten 

eleven 

twelve 

thirteen 

fourteen 

fifteen 

sixteen 

seventeen 

eigliteen 

nineteen 


munsa 

eje 

ec-ka 

yacmu 

arras 

tamarte 

ramay 

impech 

uthin 

caplian 

catuash 

mishur 

saguen 

tupuytuc 

usa  ti  s        . 

neu-ku 

I-esh 

imheshwacatish 

uthenttsh 

capan-tish 

catush-ush 

mishur-tlsh 

saquen-tlsh 

tupuy-tac-Ush 

natis-tlsh 

ni-koo-ish 


English 
twenty 
thirty- 
forty 
fifty 
sixty 

hundred 

eat 

drink 

run 

dance 

go 

sing     . 

sleep 

speak 


see 


love 
kill 
walk 
salt 

wild- cat 
•elk 
deer 
mud- tortoise 

fly 

eagle 
musketo 

feather 


Indi  an 

uthin- i-uesh 
cappan-iuesh 
catuash-uiesh 
mishar-iuesh 
saquen-iuesh 
tappan 
amay 
uit 

uri  cay 
chitte 
hui-coo 
shane 
echen 


aiua 


hiri-ri 
hasan 


•   • 


nimi 


chaumespi 


aues 


toroma 
tihu 
toch 
aunishmin 


mumura 


nuppi 
cashup 


lipos 
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English 


Indian 


winf^s 

uima 

wild  oats 

tapoc 

f- 

acorns 

rapac 

salmon 

hurac 

name 


lime 


affection 

sit 

stand 


come 


earthquake 
eclipse 


name 


racat 


uani 


nunoo 


t aura it 

corhonmi 

uate 

ymi 

nanup 

racat 


morter  (to  pound 

acorns  etc.)  semhoshmin 


sardines 


tupur 


tule,  or 
bullrushes       haa-le 


cloud 
fog 


risha 
puhay 


hummi  ng-b  ir  d      uma  nu 


chenati^  or 
blackbird. 

serpent, or 
snake 


sucrin 


Enrl i  s  h 


Indian 


mumana 


colabre,  or 
rattlesnake 


hinchirua 


/ 
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Rancherias 

\Hiie  rancherias  of  Indians  near  this  Mission,  all  v/ithin  eight 
or  ten  miles  of  Santa  Cruz,  among  v/hich  this  vocahular^'  was  spoken, 
were;  'Aulintac.  the  r».ncheria  proper  to  the  Mission: -Chalumtt.  one 
mile  north-west  of  the  Mission; -Hottrgchtac,  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  Mission: 'Wallanmi:  -Sio  Cotchmin-.-Shoremee-.-Onbii-Choromi: 

' Taraml :  •  Peyanmin:  ^Shiuguermi : -Hauzaurni . 

The  Mission  also  had  neophytes  of  the  rancherias  of -Tomoy. 

'Osacalis  fSouquel)  'Yeunaba.  -  Achilla, 'Yeunata.>Te,iey.>-Nohioalli. 

'Utalliam.  'Lgcobo ,  'Jeunator, 'Chanech.-Huocom. ♦Chicutae  Aestaca. 

♦ Saohuen . -Hua Iquilme . » ^agin ,  -  Oghoyos ,  >Huachi,'Apil.-  Mallin  Luchasmi. 

•  Coot,  and  -Agtisffl,  as  detailed  in  a  letter  from  Priar  Ramon  Clbez 
to  Governor  de  Sola,  in  November,  1819,  in  reply  to  a  circular 
from  him,  as  to  the  native  names,  etc.,  of  the  Indians  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  their  rancherias. 

According  to  the  reply  of  Padre  Olbez,  the  following  are  the 
Indigenous  nrmes  of  some  of  the  male  neophytes,  to  wit:  Chulum, 
Choil,  Yoacchi,  Chochon,  Socoy,  Guajsilii,  Ayacho,  Xoles,  Laloas, 
Chaebae,  Tixechay,  Coyenes,  Chelem,  Aleuque,Horirjachi,  lluichelir, 
lapuachee,  Guachichi,  Jiejome,  Yi chili,  Ooltocti,  Ollue,  Chalcha, 
Pilec,  Secuojam,  Cali^^ithu,  llachi,  Guihuch,  Pocham,  Chail,  Chios, 
Zayama,  Chapail,  Yugunat,  Pachihuit,  Taaca,  Lemesta,  Chojon,  Tebii  , 
Choyl,  Peissen,  Chulpinih,  Yachalle,  Yonoat,  Tigus,  Cachays,  Tucay, 
Socohues,  Capiblistil,  Cochali,  Parelacho,  Colos,  Sauset,  Pril, 
Sitin,  Gisic,  Chiuyam,  Nocoil,  Tsajutique. 

The  female  names  were:  Solistis,  Pichiak,  Guojoas,  Ojolote, 


"^Quoted  by  Bancroft  with  the  following  changes:  Wallanmai*. 
Chicutae,  Aestaca;  J.?allin,  Luchasmi.—  Native  Races,  I,  454,1874. 
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Pahichil,  Segeyate,  Chuemit,  Chiottamin,  Ajalis,  Tichuila,  "Brecacho, 

Chsveyat,  Ojoyolo,  Ko^em,  Huachaacho,  Guassay,  Sayanit,  Guam, 

Money*,  Pieoay,  Nauche,  O&hot,  Huigolot,  Cohuchit,  Pilensta,  Nenoat, 

Jayalme,  Pajjeccatti,  Posate,  Ohiehalme,  and  Yehuagit. 

The  different  rancherias  named  "by  Olbez  were  mthin  the  present 

CCruzl 
county  of  Santa  Oruz. 


Alex.  S.  Taylor,  Indianology  of  California,  Calif.  Parmer,  Yol.13, 
No.  8,  April  5,  1860. 


^■;.^■,  ~:-f.-.>: 


---     ^-     -    --    -  -  _  ■!«v.•,^''?«■•■^• 
■■■MMiiiiiiilJfah 


1^1  or  6  K<,.v^V^ 


Walk 
Salt 
Elk 

Turtle  or 
Terrapin 

Fly 

Musketo 
Feather 
V/ings 
Acorns 


A- hoc 

Ufe-wish 
Ish-e-o 


Ae-sac-wo 
At-chuf-nave 

Suck- cum- taup 

Eisi 

Ki-tach-ru 
Hone- taup 


Salmon 

Sturgeon 

Name 

Affection 

Sit 

Stand 

Come 

Earthquake 


Aim 

Schake-ki-her 

Oo8-wo-ic 

Shi-ru 

E-ki-ruBh 

I-yor-ish 

Ouk-e-na 

Ip-kaiB 


Ed  ipse ,  C^os-ra , to-con- na-vaj3rnic] 
wis:  as  fiuch  as  to  say,  "that 
thing  is  on  the  sun  again;  or, 
there  is  somethir^  the  matter 
with  the  sun. 


'*^*^'  ^No'f^^^^MirJh^lr^i^S '^^  Calif..  California  Fanner,  Vol.  13, 


\ 


%\ 


KAROK    JTOdABdLARY    &    RANCHERIAS 


•>>  -  7.^  -  LfQ 


Alex.  S.  Taylor,   in  his   'Indianology  of  Ocilifomia',  published 
in  th?j  California  Farmer,  1860-1863,  gives  the  following,  vocabulary 
and  list  of  rancherias  of  the  "Indians  of  the  Klaimth  Fiver  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  Mines"  obtained  in  1856  from  G.W.Tagsarb.     Mr* 
Taylor  writes: 


English      Indian 


aod 


Devil 

Man 

Woinan 

Boy 

Girl 

Child 


Son 


Pe-aiech,  meaning 
the  First  One 

Ap-per-r66-wan 

Av-annce 

A- shake-a-ta-wah 
isr-  aunce-  sauck-hut 
Ya-ni-pack- woo- itch 
Ar-  rum    and    Cha- 1  itch 


Father        Oc-oauk 
Mother        Ni-tat 
Husband      Av-vah 


He- roe 
Ar-rum 


Daughter    Nin-ni,  Za-ni-pack-woo-itch 

Ufi* »  niy  girl 

^ 

Brother      Tu-pan 


Sister 


Cooiktan 


Indian        Ar-rah 


English 

Head 

Hair 

Face 

Forehead 

Ear 
Eye 

Nose 

Mouth 

Tor^e 

Tooth 

Beard 

Keck 

Arm 

Hand 

Shoes 

Bread 

Pipe 


Indian 
Hooch- hooch 

If-fon 

Av 

Eu^pen 

Tame 

Eu- ope 

Eu-fwain 

Up-ipan 

Up-pru 

Wooch 

Mo^roc-co 

Woop 
E-trach 


Troop-hon-a- 

wish 
En-co-co 

Sar-ra 

0-ram 


<^. 
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Engl i  Bh 
Tobacco 
Sky 
Sun 

Moon 

Fir^era 

Nails 

Body 

Belly 

Leg 

Feet 

Toes 

Bone 


Vulture 


Whale 

Heart 

Blood 

Village 

Chief 


Hatchet 
Knife 

Warrior 

Friend 
House 

Kettle 
Arrow 


Indian 

Hay- rah 

Nu-nu-av-ock 

Cooee 

Itarrun-cooee,  or 
night- 8un 

Tage 

Och-pie 

Ni-ni-co-wo-ri 
—  ir.y  all 

Vish-e-van 

Hup- Bee 

Twee  se- sick 

Twioh-e-e-pan 

Ip-pie 


Grasshopper        Chano 


Chweve-came,  i.e« 
the  laj^est  bird 

Es- skat  e 

Moose-why 

Auch 

Kiddewe-rum-t© 

Yarce,  Ar-rah 
—  rich  Indian 

Ack-core 

Sim- see 

Crum-man 

Ack-kitch 
Kid-de-we-ram 

Es-kid-die 
Wim-  taup 


English 

Bow 

Canoe 

Star 

Day 

Light 

Night  ^ 

Darkness 

MomiiTg 

Oak 

Pine 

Meat 

Beaver 

Wolf 

Dog 

,Fox 

Squirrel 

Eabbit 

Snake 

Bird 

EssK 


Goo 


Duck 
Pigeon 

Partridge 
Hawk 


Sea  Mussels        Sick-ku-ish 


Indian 
Ccos-cam 
Bauch 

At-ti-e-ram 
Soo-pa 
Tome- 00- took 
Ich-harrum 
Too-harrum 
My- ate 
Con-seip 
Oose 
Ish 

Saup-pe-nic 
Cham-  nan-mitob 
Chi«h-  eo 
Eu- ho- nan- itch 
Ock-roop 
Atch-cone 
£p-8oon 
Atohrweave 
Odro 

Hawk-a-naw 
Estaw 

Pick-va-va-wa- 

nick 

Im- si- yah- ban 
l-chaok-e-wan 
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English 


Indian 


River  mussels        Ach-sa-hi-ish 


Fish 

White 

Black 

Bed 

Blue 

Yellow 

Green 

Bis 

Little 

Stror^ 

Old' 

Your^ 

Good 

Bad 

Evening 

Spring 
Suirmer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Wind 

Lightning 
Thunder 

Snow 

Rain 
Hail 
Fire 


Scope 

Chin- chaff 

Ick-harrum 

Auok-coon-ish 

Choo-quin 

Suck-win  * 
-Soo-quin 

Gat  che 

Ni- nam- itch 
Sac-ru 

Pe-nuch 

Yan-  if  t 

Yapes 

Carim 


English 
Crow 
Bear 
Sea  Otter 


Indian 

Hate-  naw-  sauck 
Wee-  ruse 
My-vant 


Turkey  Buzzard  Tip^pi-mum-vah 


Water 

lea 

Earth 

Sea 

Rifeer 
Lake 

Valley 

Hill 

Mountain 

Island 

Stone 


Ish-e-ah 

E-cauk-ar-ree 

SiT-e-saun 

U-roui 
Ish-eash 
Oak- ram 
Tish-ram 
Mo r- rook 

Mo-ni-na 
Ke-chuf  can 
Ans 


To-co-ra-ra 

Iron 

Sim-sim 

As- sas- secke 

Tree 

E-pah 

Pim-nan 

Wood 

Ah-hope 

PisB-e-ah  pish 

Leaf 

Perish 

Ish-e-av 

Bark 

Ah- torn 

E-crami-e-at 

Grass 

Ach-  Slip 

Muck-hin-noo 

Herb 

Im-oann 

Ish-noordt 

Handsome 

Yam- itch 

E-cu-tone 
Pos8-arree 

• 

Tuck- Sauck 
Kim- shoot 

Ugly 

Life 

Death 

• 

Pa-yam- itch,  i.e« 
not  handsome 

• 

Omi-zah 
To-ave 

Taylor  5  Ko-^^^-W 

Cold 

Warm 
I 

You 

He 

We 

They 

This 

That 

Ml 

Many 

Who 

Near 

To-day 

Yesterday 
To-morrow 

Yes 
No 

£a«t 

West 

North 

South 

One 

Two 

Three 

Fout 

Five 

Six 


As- seek 
Pim-cue 
Na 
Aim 
Pi- cue 


Nu 


•0B16 


Pi 


Pi-um 

Co-wo-ri 

Tye 

Aok- curry 

Ni-hitch- itch 

A- tarn 

E-pitt 

E-man 

Hah 

Pk 

Ta-var-oop 

To-voe-co-ru 

Car- rook 

Eu-rook 

Yia-ah 

Ock-hook 

Qnu-rah 

Pase 

Trope 

Kid- die-witch 


\ 


I  Eat 
4  Drink 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 


Eleven 


Twelve 


Thirteen 


Twenty- one 

Twenty- two 
Thirty 

Forty 
Fifty 
Sixty 


Hundred 
Thousand 


Run 

Dance 

&o 

Sing 

Sleep 

Speak 

See 

Love 

Kill 


Avish 
Con-ish 

Ock-kin-ni- witch 

Que- rah-kin-ne-witcj 

Etro-pe-tish-e-ah 

E- try- yah 

E-try-yah-curra-yis- 
ah,  i.e«  10  and  1 

E- try- yah-curra- ock- 
hock,  i«e»10  and  2| 

E- 1  ry-yah  -curra-  qnu 

yah 

Ock- e- t ry-ourra- y is 
i.e.  2  lO's  &  1 


Ock- e- try- curra- ock- 
hock 

Qui-  rah-  e- 1  ry-  yah 
!>•♦     three  10*8 

Pase-etry-yah 

Trop-e-try-yah 

Kid-dic-witch-e- 
try-yah 

Yis-e-patcti-iss 

S-  try- yah- e-pat eh- 
iss,  i.e.     ten 

hundreS 

Qnu- dip- ship 

Wo-wo-ain 

Chow- rah 

Pack- CO- ru 

E-quate 

Chope 

Mose 

Cose- ii^  roe- vort 
E-vachi 


«:••%. 


Alex. 


^'n^^-'^i^^A  Ir^dianolo2;y  of  California, 
Calif.  Farmer,  Vol.   12,  No.  12, 

Nov,   16.1860 
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40.-CONDIT.ON    or    THE  M.SS.ON    DoLORRS    IN  1808. 

Maimer  of  Keeping  the  Mi„ion  Account. 

fro™  an  olf ^  -TTo  '^'^  '"'  D°'°^«^  '"  »808, 
araon^  1  h  1^"^'"'  *'^-  "^'"^  **«  discovered 
among  a  bundle  of  ancient  papers  belonzint  to 

808  "tM™"""^'!:'."^  establishment.  n  the  yelr 
hLhIvnH  ^•,°"  ""'  '"*«'  '^^^  '"  '"'^e  been -in  a 
c£  a,^e  X/'  '""'u    ^'  '^.'^*"  '"  '°°''  back  and 

seTvi.itpd  .^^  r°  ^'"*"  ''go,  when  onlj.  one  ves- 
sel v  sited  this  bay  every  four  or  five  vearq   with 

(T:z  touth?  ••p^"^'''""/'  «'«-  for  tr/pvreS 

^'"^'^."®  brought  in  carts  from  Monterevr   and 
I  now,  ,n  1860,  when  the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco 
/  IS  covered  with   the  habitations  of  80,000  people 

Tbe  name?;;th"''  ""'  "'%''"P''  of  -H VaZ  .' 
ine  names  of  the  missionary  fathers  siitneAto  the 

i  in  n76  N  S      BVnm  .1   '        •""  Junipero  Serra, 

"»i(D«.o.    jfrom  the  anc  ent   MS  allndflH  »« 

it  seems  that  the  Mission  of  <3,nl»  ™^- ?""ded  to, 

ffcrvinL'^\rf""'^°f^'»'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

f  ni'^bclJr iSCnd  is';^rorSra^s  &^ 
of  the  captivity  of  Paties'  party  of  fur-tra^e,,  ?n 
1828      It  is  stated   also  that  the   most   northern 

wr?n''^i''^  Sonoma  (San  Francisco  Solano) 
was   founded   on   the  28th   August,   1823    a  fa.-t' 
hitherto  not  well  authenticated  in  print    '  On  'he 

K  'i  f  l^r^'"^'^'"'  1«23,  the  Mission  of  San  Rafael 
had  1,000  head  of  cattle,  4,000  sheen   9^niT 

and  824  Indians  ;  while  SoCa  ha ^82  "indTanT 
180  cattle,  1,100  sheep  and  46  horsesi      B?.t.heri 

of  Do'loTes :  *""  '  "''"""'  ''^  °"^  '"^"  «'««!<>" 

Annual  Account  of  the  state  of  the  Mission  of  N.  P 

ban  Francisco  de  lot  Dolores,  on  theZlst  of  D^em. 

otTy  1808  \ 

Neophites  baptized  in  1808— -Adults    95-  oWa 
dreo  of  the  Mission  Neophites,  37;  children  of  the 
Gentile  Indians  learning  the  catechism,  51  •  chil 
dren  of  the  Gente  de  Razon,  or  civilized  people  of 

Married  in  1808-rndians,  55;  Gente  de  Razon, 
2.  *or  the  years  anterior— of  Indians,  1,061-  of 
Gente  de  Baaon,  43.  »  «*,  oi 

Deaths  in  1808— Of  Indian  adults,  ^^ ;  of  Indian 
children,  38f  of  Gente  de  Razon,  3,  For  the  year, 
anterior  to  this  year— of  Indians,  2,451  ;  of  Gente 
Qe  xvHzon,  uoa 

Now  existing  or  living  in  this  Mission— Of  In 
dians  registered  and  instructed  in  the  Christian 
doctrines  and  reason,  of  9  years  and  upwards  454  • 
of  children  under  nine,  60.     Other  adults  fnot  in' 
structed),  320;  their  children  under  nine,  72 

Making  192  baptized  this  year,  and  3,459  of  an 
terior  years  since  the  foundation  [16th  October 
1V76].  Of  marriages  this  year,  57  ;  and  of  anterior 
years,  1,104.  Of  deaths,  107  this  year  ;  and  2  509 
of  years  anterior.  And  of  those  who  are  now' ex- 
isting in  the  Mission  (under  the  instruction  of  the 
K^v<?rend  Fathers  of  the  Missionary  College  of  San 
Fernando,  in  Mexico,  of  Franciscanos  Minores) 
there  are  the  number  of  906  souls. 


y 


Of  beasts :  Of  ganado  mayor,  or  horn-stock, 
small  and  large,  calculated  from  the  young  cattle 
branded  in  1808,  there  exist  11,000  head.  Of 
ganado  menor,  or  sheep  and  small  animals,  10,000 
head;  of  caballada,  or  horses,  tame  and  breaking, 
320  ;  of  mares  and  colts,  700  head ;  of  mules,  38  ; 
of  oxen,  130  yoke. 

Of  the  church  of  the  Mission  there  are  now  ex- 
isting all  the  sacred  ornaments  and  other  utensils 
of  the  altar  of  the  anterior  years,  with  the  addition 
of  three  mantclea  ordinarios,  or  small  embroidered 
cloths  used  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  in  the 
Catholic  service. 

Of  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  the  Mission 
this  year:  There  was  sown  this  year— Of  wheat, 
228  fanegas,  from  which  was  gathered  1,680  fane- 
gas  ;  of  barley  sown,  226  fanegas,  and  gathered, 
1,622  fanegas  ;  of  habas,  or  large  beans,  6  fanegas 
sown,  and  180  fanegas  gathered ;  of  peas,  6  fane- 
gas sown,  and  47  fanegas  gathered;  of  maize,  or 
corn,  2  fanegas  sown,  and  100  fanegas  gathered; 
of  frijoles,  3  fanegas  sown,  and  50  fanegas  gathered; 
of  garbanzas,  or  chick-pea,  6  almudas  sown,  and 
6  fanegas '  gathered.  Making  a  total  of  crops 
sowed  of  471  fanegas,  from  which  were  gathered 
3,585  fanegas  of  product. 

This  information  is  given  in  compliance  with 
our  oflSce,  and  to  show  that  we  have  properly  con- 
served the  affairs  of  Ihe  establishment  under  our 
charge. 

Mission  of  N.  P.,  San  Francisco,  31  December. 
1808.  ' 


Witness  our  names,  -^-^ 

Fbiab  Ramon  Abella,       / 

LS.  F.  Bulletin,  May,  I860. 
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SEOOND    SERIES. 


[CONTINUID  FROM  THE  FaRMBR  OV  NoV.  9,  I860.] 

Sacramento  Indians.— No.  4. 

Hhe  Indiant  of   the    Sacramento    Valley^  and   those 
of   the    Northern    Sierra    Nevadaa^    and    of    the 
>    Mountains  to  the   West  of  the  Sacramento, 


■«il  i.ViF 


The  Indians  of  Vinatacot  or  Santo  Rosario  do 
Dot  permit  polygamy.  Not  one  of  the  Nation  of  the 
^Pericies  was  left  in  1Y94  (1'784?),  from  the  effects 
jof  the  venereal  disease  introduced  amongst  them. 
In  some  of  the  missions  and  puebloi  where  were 
thousands,  there  were  not  in  many  instances  left 
100  souls ;  in  others  of  600  or  TOO  not  more  than 
130  wereleft- 

I  In  1742  there  died  in  the  nission  of  San  Jose 
.del  Cabo  500  Indians  of  a  terrible  disease  similar 
ito  small  pox..  It  lastfid^two  years  and  a  half,  and j 
fesolated'tlie  missions  oTSanliago^to'das  Santol^l 
^n  Ignacio  and  others.  It  was  cured  w^th  lemon 
iai^e  and  saltwater  baths.  In  1748  catoe  the 
serampion  or  measles,  which  killed  a  great  many 
Indians  in  the  Lowei;  California  missions.  la 
it768  another  epidemic  visited  the  missions  south 
of  Loretto,  which  took  off  hundreds  of  Indians 
JKi.tJi>  f^.cli8e^se.eLEimples  similar  to  small  pox.        J 

In  1788  (?)  the 'Peficueslfevolted,  from  revenge  | 
of  having  the  disease,  and  apostacized  from,./^^®  ' 
ifaith,  and  killed  some  of  the  missionariep 

In^ 

nsTwith  accompany  of'Sonora  emigrants  c^^^ 
the  small  pox,  which    depopulated  the  missioiis. 


A^  S-  Taylor.  Calif.  Fajrmer,  Vol.   16, 
Mn.   18.  Jon.  24.  1862. 
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'^/^ 


The  Indians  within  the  boundaries  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  Los  Angeles  Counties  seem  to  hare  had  aff  ihfu- 
Bion   of  some   foreign  blood,  even  at  the  time  of 
Viscaino  (1602)  and  his  predecessors  in  coast  dis- ! 
coveries.     Many  of  the  Indians  of  Santa  Catalina 
islands  must  have  been  of  this  class  (the  women 
and  children  with  ftd  cheeks  and  handsome  light 
features),  as  mentioned   by  that  navigator.      The 
Indians  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  of  San  Luis 
Eey  are  also  said  to  have  been  (very  numerously 
at  least)  a  fine   handsome,  light-yellow  colored 
l^people.      Some  of  these  handsome  Indians  seem 
lalso  to  have  had  an  infusion  among  the  tribes 
hiving  in   the  missions  of  San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara,  up  to  the  time  of  the  secularization 
of  the  missions  in  1833.    This  fact  is  corroborated 
by  Father  Palou's  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the 
!  Southern  missions,  1709-1784,  also  by  observations 
of  many  old  pioneers  ante  1833.     But  many  of  the 
island  Indians  as  well  as  those  of  the  neighboring 
I  coasts  alluded  to,  were  blacky  black  Indians,  and 
this  characteristic  (an  old  pioneer  informs  us)  ex- 
tended to  those  of  San  Luis  Obispo   mission,  as 
well  as  at   San  Buenaventura;    V 


r 


Ck.  3*  X^^ 


*ters^  V 


▼^ 


■^'•^*V>^  * 


•5^^^ 


A.S.Tavlor,  Cal4f«  Farmer,  Vol.  16.  No.. 18,^ 

Jan.  24,1862 
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/.  S.  Taylor,   Indianolog}^  of  California 

Calif.  Farmer,  Vol.  16,  No.  6,  October  18,  1P61. 
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XT.— K. 
Miscellaaeoua. 

The  Indians  of  the  ^^issiqn  of  San  F&anj^isco 
.    ."  T)qlorkb.  7^^ 

For  the  information' as  t(/the  following  we  Pfe 
under  favor  to  his  Reverence,  Archbishop  Ale- 
«nany,  as  well  as  for  sev^al  other  matters  obtain- 
ed through  his  kind  influence  and  friendship,  and 
used  in  the  Indianology,  for  which  we  here  make 
^ue  acknowledgement  and  thanks. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Archbishop,  the 
Bev.  J.  Prendergast,  the  clergyman  in  charge  of 
5the  parish  books  of  the  Missioi^  Dojores,  did  'us 
the  favor,  in  June,  1861,  through  the  labors  of  a 
Spanifrti  gentleman,  of  examining  and  searching 
out  the  following  list  of  indigenous  names  of  the 


'^v  > 


K 


Octets.  I^tl 


WiFiffS,  ifflSBS,  camps,  localities,  and  rancherias, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  Mission,  as  appears  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  Missionaries  in  the  first  Book 
•of  Baptisms,  commenced  in  1776.  This  list  is  a 
matter  of  interesting  curiosity  to  the  residents  of 
the  Bay  shores,  and  has  never  before  been  printed: 

-  <  Names  of  Raneheries. 

*  Abmoctac,  Amutaja,  Altanui,  Aleytac,  Anchin, 
Aleta,  Aramay,  Altajumo,  Alaenchi,  Acnagis,  As« 
^flunta,  Atarpe,  Auamus,  Acyum,  Anamon,  Gach- 
snegtac,  Gaprup,  Cazopo,  Carascan,  Conop,  Chut- 
chin,  Ghagunte,  Ghapugtac,  Ghipisclin,  Ghynau, 
Chipletac,  Ghuchi(h^c,  Ghiputca,  Ghanigtac^ 
€hurmutc4.  Ghayen,  Ghupcaii,  Elarroyde,  Flun- 
mada,  G6nau.  Guloismistac,  Gamchines,  Guanlen, 
Hunctu,  Halcnis,  Horocroc,  Huimen,  It&es,  Junia* 
muc,  Josquigard,  Juchium,  Juris,  Joquizard,  Luid- 
neg,  Luianeglua,  Lamsim,  Livangelva,  Livangebra, 
Libantone,  Macsinum,  Mitlin^,  Malvaitac,  Muing- 
pe,  Naig,  Naique,  Napa,  Ompivromo,  Ousint, 
Oturbe,  Olestura,  Otoacte,  Petlenum  or  Petaluma, 
,Pruristac,  Puichon,  Puycone,  Patnetao,  Pructaoa, 
Purutea,  Proqueu,  Quet^  Sitlintcu,  Suchui,  Sub- 
i^hiam,  Siplichiquin,  Siscastac,  Ssiti,  Sitintajea, 
8supichum,  Sicca,  Soisehme,  Saturaumo,  Satu- 
muo,  Sittintac,  Ssichitca,  Sagunte,  Ssalayme, 
Sunchaque,  Ssipudca,  Svaise,  Sipanum,  Sarontac, 
flsogereate,  Sadanes,  Tuzsint,  Tatquinte,  Titmie^ 
tac,  Tupuic,  Titiyu,  Timita,  Timsim,  Tubisuste, 
Timigtac,  Torose,  Tupuinte,  Tuca,  Tamalo  or  To- 
males,  Talcan,  Totola,  Urebure^  Uturpe,  Ussete, 
Pchium,  V^ctaca,  Vagerpe,  Yelamu,  Yacmui,  Yac- 
omui,  Yajumui,  Zomiomi,  Zucigin. 

The  following  names  appear  in  the  aforemen- 
^oaed  first  Book  of  Baptisms  of  this  Mission 

fWe— 1784,  vu'sig.),  as  distinguishing  terms 
used  by  the  early  Missionaries  for  the  different 
tribes  of  Indians  from  whose  clans,  camps,  or 
raneheries,  their  early  neophytes  of  the  Bay  shores 
were  Gbristianized.  The  early  books  of  the  Mis- 
sion Dolores  were  commenced  by  Father  Junipero 
and  his  biographer,  Father  Palou,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  many  of  the  pioneer  ."Fundadores  y  Gon- 
quistadores"  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  exact 
localities  of  these  rancherias  could  only  be  as- 
certained from  the  oldest  existing  Indians  of  the 
several  tribes  : 


(I 


AgBMaiacliiw.  ApuMto.  Agaaato.   CauuUD 

Karquines),  CjuJuasrCoaslSS)  CJlM£?)  QSi^, 


J^ 


Mpo^.  ^uchigin, 


uitinac,  Y.olygn  (or 


'^XffSn 


The  following  appear  as  the  proper  names  of 
men  and  women : 

Men^s  Names, 
Ghamis,   Pilmo,   Zaulvo,  Cunquisse,  Pudiaste, 
Astacse,  Massea,  Luimonde,  Gocuich,.Bmptil,  Ghi- 
mus,  Tipante. 

Women^s  Names, 
,  liilot^,   Axpin,   Soyste,    Equesseme,    Lascama, 
Yamissem,    Paszem,    Gisap,     Tojcote,     Ubiomis, 
Eugemj  J&zini. 


1 


r 

INDIANS  NORTji  OF  SAK  FRANCISCO  BAY 


/.  / 
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Alex.  'S.  Taylor  in  his  'Indianology  of  California*,  published  in 
the  California  Fanner,  1860-1863,  writes  as  follows  of  the  Indiana 
N  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

"The  Indians  livir^  in  the  valleys  inraediately  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Bay,  were  the  Tainales  and'*Canimares  in  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties 
The^CanimareB  had  large  rancherias  in  Santa  Posa  Plains,  at  Bodega, 
on  Russian  River,  and  in  Petaluma  and  San  Rafael  valleys.  This  tribe, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Capt.  John  B.R. Cooped,  a  pioneer  of  1824,  were 
considered  to  have  numbered,  prior  to  1820,  in  their  different  ran- 


/ 


cherias,  not  less  than  10,000  souls.  When  Capt.  Cooper  settled  the 
-   Molino  Rancho  in  Santa  Rosa  Valley,  in  1834,  there  were  livir^  in  his 
V  nei^bmrhood  as  meiny  as  2000  Canimarep.  The  'Tamalenos .  their  friends 
and  neighbors ,  we  re  commanded  by  an  old  chief  named  Marin,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  bravery  and  several  times  defeated  the  Spaniards  in 
prairie  skirmishes*  He  was  at  last  pacified  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  baptized  into  the  Roman  CathoXic  Church;  he  afterwards  acted  as 
mayor  domo  of  the  Indians  of  Dolores  and  San  Rafael  Missions,  a.t  one 
of  which  he  died^a  few  years  before  the  American  flag  was  raised. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  his  tribe  under  complete  subjection.  The  small- 
pox, the  measles,  and  the  terrible  fever-and-ague  which  attacked  the 
Indians  of  the  Columbia  River,  about  1830,  carried  off  thousands  of  his 
people,  and  committed  immense  havoc  also  in  the  rancherias  and  tribes 

« 

of  Sonoma,  Napa,  Suscol  and  Suisun  valleys.  This  fever-and-ague  like- 
wise destroyed  immense  numbers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Indians*  «  •  • 

The  Tamales.or  Tamalenos  ,  are  very  likely  the  same  tribe  who 
received  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1579,  as  a  remnant  of  thm   still  live 


Taylor  2 

Mar*2.ie6Q 
around  Punta  de  los  T^evea.   .   . 

Fran  inquiries  we  have    made  amor^  the  old  foreign  settlers , 
and  frorr.  the  various  accounts  of  the  old  Catholic  Missionaries  and 
travelers,  the  Indian  population  in  1826  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

The  Indians  of  Sonoma  and  other  valley  raises  on  the  north 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  San  FJ^ancisco,  from  Punta  los  Reyes  to  Clear 
Lake,  numbered  not  far  from  40,000  souls  (probably  70,000),  and 
exist ir^  in  many  clans  and  bcuids  of  different  dialects,  were  domes- 
ticated  in  the  missions  of  Dolores,  Sonoma  and  San  Rafael." 


lar.  50.  1860 


"The  followir^  memoranda  are  from  information  of  fiovsral  residents 
of  Monterey,  who  were  anong  the  original  settlers  of  the  valleys  N 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  prior  to  the  year  1840. 

The 'Bollanos  and -Tamales.  Tamallos.   or  Tammalanos .  had  ran- 
cherias  on  Reed's  farm,  Bollenos  Bay,  Tamales  Bay,  Punto  de  los  Reyes, 
and  their  vicinities,  and  probably  as  far  up  as  Bodega  Bay,  and  spoke 
about  the  same  langusge.  .  , 

The 'Seteomellos  or''Sotomievx)s  lived  in  Russian  River  Valley, 
as  did  also  the  Kanimares. 

The  'Timbalakees    lived  on  the  W  side  of  Sonoma  Valley. 

The  Petalumas  or  Yol-hios  lived  near  or  euround  that  town. 

The  tribe  of  the  celebrated  chief  named  TJIarin,  lived  near  the 


Rafael 


^CJ> 


the  ^Nioassias.  both  Spanish  names  however. 

The  rancheria  of  Indians  at  the  embarcadero  of  Sonoma  were 
called' Sonomas. 'Sonomis.  or^Sonomellos. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Huichica  or  Leese's  ranch  was  the 
ranoheria  of-Lak  or-Lakamellog  . 

Northwest  of  Sonoma,  on  the  old  Wilson  Ranch  (of  1846)  was  the 
'Guillicaa. 

The»Napa  Indiang  lived  near  that  town,  and  near  Yount's  ranch. 
^he-Canaumano^  lived  on  Bayles'  Ranch.  Below  the  town  of  Napa  lived 
the  Tulkavs. 

Capt.. J. B.R.Cooper,  who  went  to  Santa  Rosa  as  early  as  182?,  and 
has  had  business  relations  with  the  North  Bay  Valleys,, f ran  that  time 
to  the  present  1859 ,  informs  me  that  the  Indians  around  Santa  Rosa 

still  left.     They  speak 
noft.     The  Sonoma  Indians 


'Kanimar: 


Tamal 


'amal 


a  similar  dialect  as  the  ^Suisuns  or-Soo^i-soo-nes. 

"r^®  San  Rafael  Indiana  spoke  the  same  as  the/ Tama los  of 
Tamales  Bay.  It  was  estimated  in  1826-27  that  there  were  as  many  as 
2000  Indians  in  Sonoma  Valley.  In  Santa  Rosa  valley  about  1500 
Indians.  In  Suisun  Valley  about  2000  Indians.  In  San  Rafael  about 
600  Indians.. 


t      • 


The#Susool8  lived  on  the  ranch  of  that  name,  and  between  Napa 


and  Benicia. 


Before  teaching  Clear  Lake  from  Napa,  there  was  a  rancheria 

> 

calledGuenocki.  and  in  their  nei,2;hborhood  were  the •Looollomill 


On  the  borders  of  Clear  Lake  lived  the'Louillajnillos  or  «LuT)ilomig. 
The  Indians  were  numerous  around  Clear  Lake  in  1842.  At  a  grand  feast 
and  dance  in  1842,  in  the  Clear  Lake  Valley,  says  one  of  my  informants, 
there  must  have  been  present  as  many  as  10,000  Indians,  and  it  was 
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estimated  that  in  the  country  contiguous  to  the  Lake,  there  were  as 
many  as  20.000  Indians,   of  different  tS^ibes  and  rancherias.     Some  50 
miles  in  the  mountains  to  the  N  or  E  of  the  Lake   (as  an  old  settler's 
tradition  has  it),  there  is,   in  one  of  the  small  Sierra  valleys,  the 
remains  of  an  old  stone-building  built  by  nobody  knows  who.. 

In  the  Suisun  Valley  on  the  ranch  of  that  name,  lived  the 
SuJBOones;   and  towards  Benicia  lived  the  tribe  Qallad'Karauines   .whence 

r  -  * 

the  Straits  of  that  name  —  probably  this  tribs  also  affiliated  with 
the  Indians  living  near  what  is  now  called  Martinez,  opposite  Benecia. 

On  the  north  side  of  Suisun  Valley,  the  •Tolenos  and> Ullulatas 
had      rancherias.     On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  towards  the  Bay, 
lived  fahe'PulPones.     N  of  these  last,  going  towards  Vaca's  rancho. 


Pulpenest, 


The 


'Hallapootas  had  rancherias  on  the  present  Woblf skill  rancho,  and  were 
neighbors  of  all  these  tribes  or  rancherias. 

The  Clear  Lake  Indians  spoke  a  different  lar^uage,   or  could 
not  converse  with  the  former.     The  Sonoma  valley  Indians  could  conf? 
verse  with  those  of  Napa  and  those  eastward,  only  very  partially. 
Some  say  ^hey  could  not  understjmd  each  other. 

The  Indians  of  Bodega  Bay  spoke  a  different  idiom  f*om  the 
Kanimares.     The •Kanimares    had  rancherias  at  Santa  Bosa.Petaluma,   or 
B^-tal-loma.  and  up  bo  Bussiaji  Hiver;   they  were  considered  a  brave 
and  warlike  Indian  race,  and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Spaniards  to 
conquer  them.     The  old  Chief  Marin  was  a  Kanamara. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  California  that  a  Spanish  gal  eon  from 
Manila,  was  wrecked  near  Punta  Peyes,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  crew,  who  were  saved,  made  friends  with  the  Indians,   and  inter- 
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married  and  died  amongst  them.  Their  progenies  were  said  to  have 
been  often  met  with  in  the  forenamed  districts  of  country  prior  to  the 
foundvation  of  San  Rafael,  from  their  lighter  color  and  more  intelli- 
gent appearance.  This  was  noticed  particularly  amor^  some  of  their 
chiefs,  particularly  Marin. ■   


June  7.1861 

VQuoting  J.S.Hittell  In  Hesperian  Magazine,  lipril,1860: 
"Napa  is  a  word  of  Indian  origin  and  unknown  meanirg.  being 
the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  now  extinct,  who  formerly  dwelt  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Wapa.     Twenty-five  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  white  resident  in  the  valley,  ihd  only  inhabitants  beirg 
Indians,  of  whom  there  were  six  tribes.     The^MvacomaPS  dwelt  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hot  Sprirgs,   in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley;  the 
-Calan  omanas  had  their  home  on  the  land  now  known  as^Bayle  Ranch j  the 
' Cavmus  tribe  occupied  the  tract  now  owned  by  G.CYount;   the-Nafia 
Indians  inhabited  the  Salvador  Vallejo  Ranch  of .  Entre  Napa,   in  the 
place  between  Napa  River  and  Napa  C^eek;  the-UliiSaB  lived  on  the  East 
of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  site;  and  the  for- 
mer  domain  of  the .Suecol  Indians,  afterwards  known  as  the  Susool 
Ranch  became  the  property  of  M.J.Vallejo.     These  tribes  spoke  dif- 
ferent dialects  and  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  each  other. 
Their  rancherias  were  numerous  throughout  the  ler^th  of  the  valley, 


beinp-  built  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,   or  near  springs.     Their 
food  consisted  chiefly  of  acorns,  horse-chestnuts,  grass-hoppers, 
fish,   clover,  and  amole  or  soap- root.     It  is  not  known  how  many  of 
these  Indians  there  were,  no  census  havings  been    taken,  nor  any 
careful  account  havir^peen  made  at  the  time  by  anybody.     Mr,  Yount 


I 


^  l^Quotedklso  by  Bancroft  in  Native  Races,  I,  452,  1874. 
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an  Affierican  Bsident  since  1836,  thinks  their  number  was  not  less  than 
300O-,  and  probably  t-ivice  as  many.     On  his  arrived   it  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  have  collected  a  thousand  warriors  from  the  fore- 
named  tribes;  now,  not  more  than  a  hundred  or  tiwo  souls,  little  and 
big,  remain..    (Further  notes  on  the  In^ans  of  Napa  Valley  and  the 
Northern  Bay  country  may  be  found  in  Revere *s  work  of  Cal if . (1849) , 
and  Bartlett*s  work  of  1856.   .)"• 


Aug.  29.1862. 


"The  TamalenoB  tribe  of  Indiana,  a  remnant  of  which  still  inhabit 
the  Punta  los  Beyes  countr}'-,  are  thought  to  be  the  same  ind^ena    who 
received  Drake  with  such  hospitality  and  good-will  in  1579.  " 


June  22.1860 


"The 'MjfiSiaa.  fiiid  'Tyugay  inhabited  the  vicinity  of  Clear 
L^e  and  the  mountains  of  Napa  end  Mendocino  counties.** 


March  15,  1861 
Title:  "The  Re^iuiem  of  the*Tv-U-Ga8  of  Clear  Lake".     Around 
Clear  Lake,  Taylor  writes,  "whai  first  visited  by  the  white  man, 
were  found  the  homes  and  hunting  grounds  of  the  «IIav-ae-ma8 . *  — 
Taylor.  Calif.  Fanner,  Vol.  15,  No.  3,  March  15,   1861. 
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YOKUT  DIALECT 


-^ST"^^^- 


^^ 


4' 


Alex.  S.  Taylor,  in  his'Indianology  of  California;  published  in 
the  California  FejTner.  1860-1863,  gives  the  following^rocabulary 
of  Indians  livir^  near  Dent's  Ferry  and  vicinity,  on  the  Stanis- 
laus River,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Calaveras  County, * 


English       Indian 
Cxod  No-fup 

Wick'd  spirit  hitch-wella 


man 


woman 


boy 
girl 


father 
mother 
husband 
wife 


son 


daughter 

brother 

sister 

an  Indian 

head 

hair 

face 

forehead 


ear 


no-chak 
mokela 
mu-chip 
water- ii 


infant, child   mokella 


Ethno?°%'il  rT'i^f'^g^ 


nop-huok 


no-um 


nim-ootoy 

mokella 

wichepanim 

waterii 

thim-niy 

puat-rap 

no-chak 

ot-trup 


a-a-mm 


ces-suk 
toll 

truckrashup 
T 


English 

eye 

nose 

mouth 

tor^e 

tooth 

beard 
neck 


arm 


hand 

Indian  shoes 
lof  elk- akin) 


pipe 

tobacco,  wild 
sky,  heaven 


sun 


moon 


fillers 

nails 

body 


Indian 

ces-sak 

chin-nik 

truck-wuB 

talkatta 

tellee 

etchee 
okutch 
punt- ruck 
punt-ruka^ 

tammay 


bread  (of  acorns)   op-putz 

atole,  or  mush 
of  acorns 


wais 

Bchik-it 

chan-nesh 


a-niny 


opp 
opp 

puntraka 
he  s-  se 


pol-lut 

n  Powers.  Tribes' of Oal if .  .Contr.N.lmer 


^1 
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ErKliah 

belly 

l6g 

feet 

toes 

bone 


India^ 

tots 

ta-tutza 

hewatillfeum 
do  do 

ohhay 


Engliah 


Indian 


grasshopper    lima-nuk 


vulture 

heart 

blood 


buitch 

U8Uk 


py-yah 

town,  village   treet 


chief 
warrior 
friend 
house, hut 


tun- e- chit 
pache-chin 
tiro- in 
treet 


kettle  (of  clay)  kuy-idh 


arrow 

bow 

head  of  arrow 


, hatchet 


knife 
musket 


t  <y-yu8t 

tul-lup 

pes-se 

a- lick 

mukacha 

trul-lup 


canoe   (of  tule) 

boat  pal-li 


star 

day 

light 

night 
darkness 


tunnawi  ah 
tow-num    • 
takenum 
to-yun 
chunka 


the  rooming        tow-nunkin 


evening 
sprir^ 


suniner 


(a^  winter 

( 0  autumn 
wind 

1  ightnir^ 
thunder 


ram 


snow 


hail 
fire 
crow 
bear 


hylam  sok-kut 

illunum 

op-trumana 

o-fa-nin-in 
pul-lo 

shuk-kur 

wiip-i-ert 

shuk-kur 

shay- el 

troppol 

ol-wut 

al-va-ush 
al-uitch 
ool-ui 


river  otter   ki-win-ess 
turkey  buz*ni  hootz-a-vy 

e-lik 
troppol 
hot- troy 
polley 
illika 


water 


ice 


earthjland 

river 

lake 

great  valley 
or  plain 

hill 

mountain 
island 
stone, rock 


paal 

lajrmit 

do 

neone 
eel  ley 
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Er^lish 
copper 


iron 


Indian 

hot- troy-win 

nocotzchoy 


English 


Indifiui 


gold  (of  no  va- 
lue before  1848)     ka-ha 


maize 

tree 

wood 

leaf 
bark 

grass 

herb 

oak 

pine  tree 
flesh, meat- 
elk 
antelope 


dog 

fox 

squirrel  (of 
trees) 

squirrel 

(ground) 

rabbit 

hare 
snake 


up-trel 
wrokish 

hit-ish 

a-a-min 

tut-ip 

shun  uk 

tow-yichay 

bok-is 

chon-ok-is 

sok-ut 

sok-ut 

cow- yet 


venadoCdeer]   hoy 
wolf, coyote    e-y-etz 


ky-u 
ap-pul 


liminin 


sitkit 
hoy-i-ne 
homy 
nat-  ehit 


rattlesnake   way-ak 


egg 

hun  nut 

goo  se 

wut-wut 

duck 

alo-etch-a 

ground  dove 

hollont 

i^gj^ouse,tuft 

quail 

utternillin 

hawk 

huth 

muscle*  (river) 

tulpenna 

av el ones 

ausuBch 

fish 
white 


lof-itz 
chak-un 


bird 


hultum 


black 

< 

chub-buk 

• 

red 

col-kil^y 

blue 

che-u-ki 

yellow 

hommo 

• 

green 

che-u-ki 

great  ,big 

• 

mat  "trik 

small,  little 

cootchak 

stror^ 

sha-wuy 

old 

mock-u-la 

youiTg 

wit-e-pi 

good   - 

*in-dis-e-a- 

kuitch 

bad 

patrakuitch 

handsome 

hatohamin 

^siy 

pah-utz 

alive,  life 

hatumaho 

dead,  death 

tow-traa 

cold 

hos-o-um 

Taylor  4 
warm,  hot 


thoa^ 
he 


we 


who 


near 
to-day 
yesterday 
to-morrow 


yes 


no 


east 

west 

north 

south 


one 


two 
three 
four 
five 


SIX 


seven 


shup-ill 


na 


mem 
sakwa 

my   . 


you 

ray 

they 

monok 

this 

niffl 

that 

mo  na  my 

all 

kit-y-my-ma 

many,  much 

money 

bim 

chyah 

hylin 

monanin 

ipes 

ha-ha 

nim-nim 

offcinny 

cop-pram 

hosminin 

humtinin 

hosininin 

nut- t run 

il-ka-ume 

hotppona 
itzanik 

cho-lip-e 

numcheney 


eight 


nine 


ten 


eleven 

twelve 

thirteen 

twenty 

thirty 

forty 


run 


dance 


grand  feast 

go 

sing 

sleep 

speak 


see 


love 
kill 

walk 


ponoy  moloish 

yaet-ta-win 

numchala 
mocloesh 

nukchin- chey 


monos 


cownm 


numitch 

yet 

cholipey 


fifty 

num-chil 

sixty 

• 

num-itch 

hundred 

ata  lini 

two  hundred 

no-ul 

thousand 

nom  dril 

two  thousand 

pon-noy 

eat 

1 0- e-up 

drink 

ukun 

lehimk 

wotey 

wctaum 

shok-um 

hattirak 

bow-ik 

trakul 

tray- i 

wan  in 

bok 

hewate 
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salt 
elk 

tortoise 
fly 

musketo 
feather 

oats 
mustard 


queup 
suk- oy 
1 ok- in 

bol-loy-e 
cotch-itz 
la-as-ish 
puntracimi 

aporttJhala 
shun-nuk 


acorns 
salmon 

sturgeon 

name 

sit 

stand 

come 

earthquake 
eclipse 


wok  is 
1 of- it 
urak  hyakut 
ep-pis 

hoi -1 US 
mu- trik 
sel-ly 
shuk-a-ni 
suk-u-ney 


•CNote  -  Thl  3  vocabulary  wasUen  from  an  Indian  about  25 
years  old.  who  said  that  his  tribe  spoke  about  the  same  larguage 
as  tho«e  of  0^  Seoo.  on  the  Mokalunme  Fiver.     This  Indian  had  the 
same  brown  eyes  as  the  Coast  Indians,  his  rancheria  was  .Ta-Jdn. 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  forehead;  coarse  black  straight  hair,  as 
thick  as  tha,t  of  a  horse;   the  hair  came  very  low  down  ove/the 
forehead,  and  his  lips  were  as  thick  as  an  African's. 

In  the  month  of  M.y,  1869.  the  people  of  Monterey  were  sur- 
prised one  day  to  see  a  lai^e  cavalcade  comi>^  into  the  town,  who 
to  their  surprise,  turned  out  to  be  a  company  of  Ir.di.^ns.  from  the 
Merced  Hiv.r  and  vicinity,  all  mounted  on  fine  horses  and  senerally 
pretty  well  dressed,  and  equipped  i.  the  Spanish  fashion  of  Coli- 
fomia.     I«9y  numbered  about  50.  many  of  when,  were  anned  with 


rifles. 


EnKliBh 
Several  of  them 


Their  expedition  was  after  muscles  and  avlones. 

were  as  shiny  black  a.  an  African  Moor,  while  others  .eTe 'of  The 
usual  Indian  mixed  colors. 

An  Indian  of  the  Cosumnes  River,  who  had  lived  in  Mo„terey 


Taylor  £ 


V 


some  years,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  that  his  tribe  had  words 
in  their  lar^gge  which  enabled  them  to  communicate  with  those  of 
Monterey]" 

Alex  S.  Ta\lor,  Indi!Viol(^yrnof  Calfomia,  Calif.  Farmer^ ,  Vol.  13, 

No.  6,  March  ZZy  1860. 
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INDIANS  I!^.Vt^I.NlTY  OF  MONTEREY  RESIGN 
INDIAN  NAUIES  OF  MISSION  SITES 


Alex  S.  Taylor  in  his  'Indianolosy, of  California',  published 
in  the  California  Farmer,  1860-166S.  writes  as  follows  regarding  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Monterey  regioh  and  the  Indian  names 
of  the  old  mission  sites. 

"Conversing  with  an  old  Indian  of  the  Mission  of  Carmelo  a 
short  time  ago,  he  gave  us  the  following  account  of  the  Indians  of 
Monterey  and  vicinity.  This  infonnation  agrees  with  that  of  others 
of  the  most  aged  Indians  and  several  old  native  Californians  brought 
up  in  this  county,  to  whom  I  have  inquired  on  the  subject. 

TVio  .-Rai  Ar>AR  ^RflkhoriAB .  .Chalones .  .Katl endarukat .  the  »PovtoquiB 


Iliamiens 


Runsene.s  language 


roamed  through  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  the  Carmelo,  Salinas, 
Pajaro,  San  Juan,  Gilroy.  Santa  Cruz.  Santa  Clara  and  up  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  were  all  pretty  thickly  populated.  The  Indians  inhabit- 
ing this  stretch  of  country,  of  seme  170  miles  lor^  by  80  miles  breadth 
were  enabled  more  or  less  to  converse  with  each  other;  as  though  the 
dialects  were  infinitesimal  and  puzzling,  their  vocal  communications 
were  intelligible  enoi^h  when  brought  together  in  tjie  different  mis- 
sions. Those  of  San  M|guel  and  San  Ajitonio  spoke  another  language 
from  those^North  or  South,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  East  the  lan- 
guage extends.  The  Indians  are  still  numerous  to  the  East,  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  from  the  Mariposa  River  to  the  Tejon  Pass  and  in  the 
surrolindir^  unexplored  mountains,  and  which  by  the  by  offers  one  of 
the  most  interesting  fields  of  inquiry  in  the  Philology  and  Ethnology 


^ 


'I 
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of  Utah  and  California.  They  had  a  kind  of  worship  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  entertained  a  faint  belief  in  a  Ctod  who  lived  among  the 


8tarii« 


From  the  records  of  the  old  Padres,  it  appears  that  the  Indian 
name  of  the  site  of  San  Luis  Obispo  Mission  was.tTixilini;  that  of 
San  Diego. ^NvDagudy;  of  San  Luis  Rey,  Icavme;  of  San  Juan  Capistrano, 


iBcang>;  of  Santa  Clara/  T^am: 


Sakhone 


Stockton . '  Yachicumnee  or  >Yachohumne8 »  These  names  were  likely  those 
of  the  most  thickly  populated  rancheriae  in  the  vicinity  of  each 

place. 

The  old  Indian  above  mentioned  is  about  60  years  old,  and  was 

baptized  when  a  child,  by  Padre  Juan  imoros,  at  Camel o." 

Alex  S.  Taylor,  Indianology  of  California,  Califf  Fanner,  Vol.  12, 
No.  3,  Feb.  22.  1860 


'^  --J.-7  -  t  0 


Vocabulary  &  Razicherias.  San  Antonio  Misaion 

Alex.  3.   Taylor,  in  his   'Indianolory  of  California*  imblished 
in  California  Parmer,  1860-1863,   /-ives  a  short  vocabulary  of  Indians 
livinr  near  San  Antonio  Mission,   together  with  a  list   of  rancherias 

of  that  re{^ion. 

"Partial  Tocabulary  of  the  Indians  near  San  Antonio  Mission, 
situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains,  about   . 
seventy  miles  southeast  of  Monterey." 


> 


V 


Spanish  —  Cues t ions. 
Que  Buscas? 
Que  dice  tu  raadre? 
No  la  oygo? 

« 

^^uanda  te  iras? 

Quanda  este  media  hecha  la 
casa  vendra? 

Quedo  en  San  Antonio? 

Qual  de  aquellos  queres? 

Quendo  tu  te  vayas  as  a 
lima  te  ira? 

Que  hemes  de  comer  nosotros 
hoy  a  la  tarde? 

Quemadores  malisenios? 

En^el  centre  de  la  tierra? 

Que  buscas  al  venir  aca? 

Tu  deras  quando  m.orire? 

De  quien  es  esso  coton? 

Quando  se  los  llevaron? 

Quando  se  iran? 

Saltare  la  mula? 


Indian  of  S.  Antonio  —  Ans« 
Qui dago  cimchaue  Busca  Chaael. 
Quidago  cimcio  mati. 

« 

Acopis  sanec. 
Cax  Lamia. 

Me  Lomistom  la  juen  lama. 

Hep  it  Liguia  sepe  San  Antonia. 

Cueta  petimalog. 

Me  crememia  ona  long  la  crech. 

(^uesi  layo  la  lamager  taa 
Leraiconoja  na  caach. 

Chaumanel. 

Nepe  Lugui  lac. 

Quidago  cimchaue  lamicoe. 

Hoy  moy  na  ail  la  ajar  qui en. 

Quota  ma  quissi  lope. 

Cax  lumne. 

Cax  la  lania. 

0  laua  ma  na  mula. 
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Que  mal  o  dolor  tienes? 

Que  te  dare  el  padre  en 
San  Antonio? 

Que  OS  dara  el  padre  en 
San  Antonio? 


Equech  tipin. 

Que  lal  cimaich  la  padre  loma 
San  Antcnio  o  quecicimaich. 

Queci  lo  comaich  la  padre  loma 
San  Antonio. 


Note. —  This  partial  vocabulary  was  made  on  the  leaf  of  an  old 
book,  about  1787,  by  Padre  Baltazar  Sitgar,  at  3an  Antonio  Mission, 
in  Monterey  county,  and  was  carefully  copied  and  compared.    An 
Indian  of  this  Mission,  with  whom  I  conversed  in  1856,  about  twenty- 
five  years  old,  had  a  thick,  heavy  beard  and  mustache,  as  much  so 
as  that  of  any  white  man,  rnd  he  had  the  usual  brown  iris.   An 
old  native  Calif ornian,  who  was  brought  up  at  San  Antonio  Mission, 
tells  me  that  these  Indians  could  not  converse  with  the  Chalones. 
of  the  Mission  of  Soledad,  thirty-five  miles  towards  the  north. 
A  brother  of  this  last,  v/ho  also  lived  for  many  yerrs  at  San  Antonio, 
and  is  still  living  there,  gave  me  the  following  memoranda  of  the 
San  Antonio  Indians. 

The  Rancheria  of  the  Mission  was  called  ^Teshaya. 

The  Rancheria  of  the  •lolones  was  on  the  present  Rancho  Los  Ojitos; 
'Sapayv/is  was  the  Rancheria  of  the.  place  now  called  Salqualco,  after 
a  Mexican  town.  There  were  other  rancherias  situated  on  the  present 
places  called  Piojas  and  Copeta  de  Goronice. 

The  name  of  the  Rancheria  of  the  site  of -San  Miguel  Mission 
was 'Ohulam,  or>Cholami(?).  These  Indians  spoke  the  same  lan^^age 
as  those  of  San  Antonio,  being  only  thirty  miles  to  the  southeast. 
Both  Missions  always  contained  Indians  from  the  Tuler^  Lakes,  The 
President  of  the  Missions  in  1822,  li'riar  Jose  Senan,  states  in  his 
annual  account  that  in  San  Antonio  there  were  834  Indian  converts. 
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and  in  San  Ki^el  926,  and  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  tv/o 


Missions,   6,324  had  been  baptized. 


Indian  nr^raGs  of  the  Piincherias  of  Son  Antonio,  from  the 
Misr-ion  books:  ^  Ohacomex.  »SteloglEmo.»Texja,*ZansDlete.  -Lamaca 
(on  the  sea-shore ); •Chitama   (in  the  mountains  near  the  coast); 

♦  Ohuncpa tcma , " Cholucyte .  ^Ginace.,-  Zumblito.^Tsilacoinap,  -Atnel. 
"Ghuzach.^Cinnisel   (on  the  Monterey  Kiverl: ^Tetachoya  or  Ojitos, 
*C.uina  or  Quineda.  *Ejmal   (on  the  beech ) : * Seama .  * Tecolom  or  now 

Uancho  Arroyo  de  San  lorenzo  of  Rico. ♦ Lima . * Suba zama . *Iolon. 

*  Chuquilin  for* San  Ivlimielita).       Men's  names;   Stapocono,   etc. 
Women's  names:  Motaucal,   Tacchel,   Chig-uiy,   Cizacolmen. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  Salinas  river  (head-v/aters)  between 
San  Miguel  and  Santa  Margaritta,  in  San. Luis  Obispo  county,  was 
kno\¥n  as  Sagollin. 


Alex.   S.Tavlor   'Inclisnolo»'-y  of  California ',   Cal.Famer  Yol.l3, 
No.  10 .,April  27.1860. 
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'Alex.   S.  Taylor,   in  his   'Indianology  of  California',  published 
in  the  California  Farmer.  1860-1863,  gives  the  following*YOcab^alary 
of  the  Indians  livir^  Near  Petal uma,   in  Marin  County   (of  the»Yo-Nio8 
Rancheria) ,  taken  in  October  1856." 


Engl i  sh 
God 


Makella 


Wicked  spirit    TIasan 


baya 
mata 


man 


woman 


boy 
grrl 


coo 


matacoo 


/■ 


infant, child  comato 


father 

mother 

son 

daughter 

brother 

sister 

head 

hair 

face 

forehead 

ear 

eye 

nose 

mouth 

tongue 


prey 
che-rij 
mielly 
do 

emtiki 
do 

esnay 
ha, 

umauy 
hula 
i  smey 
uhey 
lah 
ha 
bal 


English 

tooth 

beso'd 

neck 

arm 

hand 


oh 

IiasDi^- 
weakaba 
chaha., 
tanna' 


bread  of  acorns  chene  or  harro 
pipe, tobacco   saha-habey 


tobacco 


sa-ha 


sky,  heaven    kale 


sun 


moon 


fingers 
belly 
leg 
feet 

bone 


da 

da 
tanna 

hiiha 
pieya 
pieya 
yah 


grasshopper   chaco 

khey 


vul ture 
whale 
heart 
blood 


eshim 


c&m 


balliy 


town,  village   napho 
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»>  chief 


warrior 

house,  hut 

kettle 

arrow 

bow 

ax,  hatchet 

canoe, boat 

day 
light 
night 
darkness 

morning 
evenir^ 
wind 
lightning 

thunder 


ram 


snow 


fire 


crow 


bear 
sea- otter 


chi-yadul 
tenay- 
sannay 
korros 
esmey 
hasimity 
hipnit 
sshna 
danala 
petam 
deway 
deway 

r 

mawey 
eeal 

ya 

itsa 

male  el  a 

chamul 

ama 

BQgoklam 

hhi 

taka 
mustalaka 


river 


mountain 


pi-dda 
danno 


turk  ey- buz  zaxd   8ul 


water 

ice 

earth ,  1  btjI 


sea 


kaa 


ama 


mah 
agua 


stone,  rock    habba 


iron 


gold 

tree 

wood 

grass 

oak 

pine-tree 

flesh, meat 

wolf 

dog 

coyote 

squirrel 

rabbit 

hare 

snake 

bird 


duck 
pigeon 

CaX*  quail 

hawk 

sea  muscles 

river  do 

av  el ones 

fish 


calli 

tall  ay  d 

halla 

hay 

taboo 

chemiy 


^ 


naha 

bischey 

ismaywa 

chucha 
k inula 
ikey 
makuey 
magala 
harbolis 
det  i  st 
kalistro 

ta 

mayu 

sav-gac 

cheya 

haa 

haa 

kow 

sha 
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^  white 
black 
blue 


baeha 
hatza 
katza 


great ,big      barthen 
small,  little    cutch 


stroiTg 
old 

youiTg 

good 

bad 


budsika 
hutch 
nateyo 
nesayo 


handsome    nutsyo 


ugly 


nesayo 


alive,  life  muperru 
dead,  daath  alhow 


cold 


kasce 


warm,  hot   phut 


thou 
he 


we 


you 

they 

this 

that 

all 


taw 

ma 

ma 

taw 

taw 

me 

petam 

mepal 

meyas 


many  ,much   cumsa 


who 


keyati 


to-day 
yesterday 


south 


one 


two 

m 

three 
four 
five 
six 


seven 


eight 


nine 


ten 

eleven 
salt 
elk 

ny   . 

feather 


acorns 


salmon 


^ 


earthquake 
eel  ipse 


dammal 
neyyah 


to-morrow 

dew^ 

yes 

a-a 

BO  . 

que-e 

east 

alhubaroa 

gachawe 

kalli 

hotz 

humka 

oaddol 

lema 

sav 

kolaus 
kadol 

gin 

hidelema 

kalhytz 

tugko 

ascessi 

samo 

hee 

pudu 

sha 

masqueyo 

sasaho 


• 

"[Note:  this  wastaken  down  from  a  young  Indian 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Sonoma  Mission  of 
San  Francisco  Solajio,  25  years  old.  .  .J" 


Alex.  S.  Taylor,  Indianology  of  Calif.,  Calif.  Farmer,  vol.  3,  no.  7, 

March  30,  I860, 


INDIANS  OP  THE  TEJON 


A.S.Taylor  writ evq  in  the  Celif.  Panner: 

"In  July  of  the  present  year  (1859)  the 
Reverend  Pedre  RuMo  of  Santa  Ynez  Mission 
College,  stated  to  me  that  last  year,  while 
onna  visit  to  the  Tejon  Reservation  and  the 
Tulare  country,  at  least  one-half  of  the  nu- 
merous Indians  he  saw  thereaway,  were  old 
neophytes  or  were  Mission-horn  Indians;  and 
they  told  him  many  more  were  living  on  the 
Sierra  further  eastward.  This  seems  to  he 
the  case  also  with  the  Indians  of  San  iJiego 
and  San  Bernardino  counties." 

A.S.Taylor,  Califl.  Parmer,  Vol.  13,  No.  11,' 

May  4,1860. 


F* 
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Alex.  \S.   Taylor,   in  his   'Indianology  of  OaliforMa*  published 
in  California  Parmer,  1860-1863,  gives  notes  on  the  ra'ncherias 
and  "Yocahulary  of  the  Indians  living;  near  the  Mission  of  San  Luis 
Rey,   in  San  Diego  county,   taken  by  the  Author,  in  /.pril,  1856." 


English 
water 
earth 


sun 

star 

moon 

sea 

river 

stone 

grass 

lion 

bear 


Ind  ia  n 

h»Ha 

amut 

enya 

quidmasap 

hixtleya 

hacwtzilk 

allaghechpatchy 

i-weil 


ismae 


namatay 
nimul 


coyote, or  fox  hut-ta-pa 


d  og 

cat, wild 
venado  (deer) 
antelope 


man 


woman 


girl 
boy 
father 
mother 


a  itch-hut 

neemey 

aguuk 

mool 

epstche 

cein 

cein-elaraam 

epatche-el-mam 

enel 

etel 


English 
sister 
brother 


Indian 


e-cem 


echa-may 


amole   (soap-plant)  aha-cheel 


fish 

condor 

tufted  quail 

horn-owl 

owl  (common) 

hawk 

mountains 

acorn 

house 

fire 

heat 

boat 

ashes 

seeds 

a tele,  or  mush 
of  seeds,   etc. , 

bow 


arrow 


crow 


tas-sow 

he-pa-va-roo 

hafh-mau 


oo-ou 


his-diat 
eclik-pa 
a  may 
kup-hoil 


ou-wa 


aa-ou 


ku-pil 
hha-aeil 
emr-pill 
em-waell 


sow- wee 


atim 
apul 
a-hatuy 


r-. 


."'u.'>:'a?:r2.jiJLVjJSjaig^ 


L.-_. 


sEias^an 


lamrBwai'i 


/ 
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English 

head 

hair 

forehead 


nose 


mouth 


ear 


beard 
teeth 
tongue 
food 

hand, fingers 
and  arm 

nails 

salt 

breast 

paps  of  women 
and  milk 


Indian 
haxtl-moo 
haxtl-ta 
haxtlweltl 


a 


hoo 


ah 

h  hamil 

he  miss 

e-yow 

ne-puutl 

hechusow 


bezel 

he-zel-hov; 
e-seil 
h  he-chik 


'h  h-miy 


diild  (babe) 

i  X-y i -mam 

light 

co-nnell" 

uncle 

n-i-qui 

aunt 

n-i-katish 

cousin 

hitl-e-oa 

wind 

he-e-yie-e 

heart 

e-seil 

earthquake 

e-mut-u-ung 

eclipse 


rain 


in-pow-\70-sow 
equi 


English 


Indirn 


dead,   or  death      mil-lay 


God 
worship 


cold 

sweet 

sweat 


bitter 
whale 


E-mail-hay 

email  hay  i  chi 
yow 

hi-chur 
mee-y  hul 

* 

he-pilk-muck- 
aray 

huk-kwuc 

huk-a-pun 


ardella,  or 
ground  squirrel    hak-ama 


flesh- 
smoke 
neck 
aulon 
muscles    - 
rattlesnake 

paisano,  or 
,  snake-bird 

grasshopper 

eyes 


c  okh- wi  y 

o-hoe-y 

he-nneeil 

enekel 

ka-hul 

kneei-co-ceil 


V 

tit-pu 
ta  mow 
he-hyeou 


tule,or  bullrush  eh-suk 


leg 
foot 

body 

tree 

eagle 


he -mil 

mut-cow-powi 

amat 

eel 

■ 

hec-ka-pa 


"MMHa^^ 


^..' 
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English 
sky 


Indian 
hy-my-hhay 


geese  (white)  sira-quou 
geese  (black)  la-luk 


duck 
belly 


y-yowu 
hettoo 


a  day  was  inyakahent 

lagoon,  or  estero 
was  called  hakv/are 


English 


one 


two 

three 

four 


Indian 

hhin 

howwup 

howmuk 

chipuk 


five  (or  a  hand)  azelnaraatquahit 


six 


seven 


eigiit 


azel  doihil  kian 

azel  dohow  wok- 
yam 

azel  chipiyam 


Could  give  no  name  for  nine  or 
more  fi?mres. 


n 


This  vocabulary  was  taken  frfinu^n- Indian  about  forty  years 
old,  who  spoke  remarkably  gooa  Spanish  and  had  a  very  intelligent 
countenance,  but  much  given  to  drinking.   He  remembered  the  old 
Father  Antonio  Peyri,  when  he  went  off  to  Mexico  with  Gen.  Yictona, 
about  fifteen  yef..rs"ago  (1831).   vThe  following  arc  the  names  of 
the  rancherias,  or  clans,  living  in  the  vininity  of  San  Luis  Bey 
Mission:  »Ene  kelkawa  was  the  name  of  one  near  the  Mission-site, 
>Mokaskel . « Cenyowpreskel .  'Itiikemuk.  'Hatawa.  ^Hamechuwa.  'itayjOX* 

V 

»Milkwanen.  «Ehutewa. *Mootaevuhew.  and 4Iepowi 


others.   ifet  the  l^quas   Calientos  was  a  very  populous  rancheria, 


'pm, 


as   I  am  aware  of,  have  a  name  for  the  Bison  or  Buffalo;  but  some 
clans  are  said  to  have  traditions  of  such  an  animal. 

This  Indian  and  the  infomant  frcm  San  Miguel,   of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia, say  that   the  clans  of  San  Luis  Rey,  San  Diego,  and 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  could  all  converse  together,  as  there  were 


^Quoted  by  Bancroft  in  Native  Haces,   I,  460,  1874,- "S-R-^^^l 


■■    '  "  r 
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meny  vords  in  their  language   .vhich  were   the  same,  and  that  was  no 


material  difference  in  their  different  dialects. 


In  some  v/orlc 


we  remem^ber  to  have  read  it  is  assumed  that  the  Indians  of  San 
Juan  Capistrano  are  Affilees  of  the  Great  Shoshone  nation  of  the 


Bocky  Mountains; 


Alex.  3.   Taylor  Undianology  of  California' ,.  Gal.  Parmer,  Yol.13, 
No.  12.     May  11.  i860. 

Taylor,  in  an  earlier  isBue  of  the  Calif.  Fanner,  states  that 
from  the  Miseion  records  it  appears  that  the  native  name  of  the 
site  of  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Pey  was  Icavme.     —  A.S -Taylor, 
Calif.  Parmer,  Vol.  12,  No.  3,  Feb.  22,  1860. 

And  quoting  a  letter  of  F.F.de    £a  Suen  to  Don  Diego  d« 
Borica,  published  in  San  Francisco  Herald,  March  1854,  Taylor 
writes  that  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  was  founded  June  13,1798 
■in  this  place  called  by  the  natives  Icavme .  and  by  the  first  dis- 
coverers San  Juan  Capistrano  halfway  between  the  missions  of  San 
Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Di^o.*—  A.S.Taaor,  Calif.  Faraer, 
Vol.  14,  No.  24,  1861. 


v^ 


<< 
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Quotir^  Major  McKinstry  of  the  Army  in  the  S.F. Herald, 

June, 1853,  Taylor  writes: 

"The  limit  of  the  county  of  San  Diego.  .  covers  an  immense 
area  of  territory,  and  contains  within  its  boundaries  about 
3000  Indians,  divided  into  three  distinct  nations  or  tribes; 
Yiaimas.  500;  Cohuillas.  2000;  Dieguinas .  500.  The  two  last  named 
tribes  are  again  subdivided  into  Mission  or  Christianized  Indians 
,  and  Gentilew.  The  Yumas  are  a  wild,  fierce  and  warlike  people 
inhabitir^  the  section  of  country  watered  by  the  Colorado,  and 
from  time  iimiemorial  have  been  at  war  with  their  neighbor!,  and 
never  omit  an  oppurtunity  to  plunder  their  friends.  The 


Diegttlnas 


reside  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  claim  the  land 
from  apoint  on  the  Pacific  bo  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mouijftarns 
impir^ir^  on  the  desert.     The  Cohuillas  reside  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  country ,  and  southern  part  of  Los  Angelew;  they 
claim  a  strip  of  country  commencing  on  the  coast  and  extending 
to  within  50  miles  of  the  Colorado  river,  followir^  the  eastern 
base  of  the  mountains.     The  division  of  territory  is  well  known 
to. and  recognized  by.  all  the  Indians.     No  violation  of  a  neigh- 
bor's empire  is  ever  passed  over;   satisfaction  is  promptly  de- 
manded, and  must  be  full  and  emple  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
an  international  law,  that  rigidly  enforces  the  rights  of  all.. 
.   .  about  500  of  the  Cohttilla  nation  originally  belor^ed  to  the 
Mission  of  San  Luis  Key,  and  are  now  residing  at  Pala,  Temecula, 
Ahuanga,  Agua  Caliente,  San  Jacinto,  and  some  few  at  and  about 


^ 


Diegu 


land! 


and  are  partially  domesticated,  though  manifesting  a  great 
aversion  to  labor,  and  at  all  times  willing  to  BS^e  their 
previous  free  and  mountain  life,  that  possesses  charmB  for 
them  that  far  outweigh  anything  to  be  found  in  the  simple 
life  of  a  husbanJman.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  valleys 

of  San  Pasqual.  Santa  Isabel  and  San  Jose;  a  few  cling  to 

the  mission  of  San  Diego." 

Calif.  Fanner.  Vol.  14,  No.  24.  Feb.  15.  1861. 
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BENECIA  AT  Carquinez  Strait,  AN  OLD 
BATTLE  aROUND  OF  THE  INDIANS 

A.S*Taylor,  in  writir^  of  the  wandering! 
of  the  Pilot  Morera  who  was  left  behind  by 
Drake* 8  Expedition  in  1579  says: 

"The  old  Pilot  Morera  must  have  been 
obliged  to  cross  the  Bay  at  the  straits  of  Kar- 
quinez  at  Benicia,  which  was  the  battle-ground 
of  the  naval  fights  of  Indian^,  in  the  olden 
time  ante  1820." 


A.S.Taylor,  Calif.  Fanner .Vol.  15,  No.  6, 

March  29,1861  • 
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LS-iAYloR'S  VOCABULAHY  OF  CUSHNA  INDIAH8 


Alex.   S.   Taylor,  in  his   'Indianology  of  California*  published 
in  California  Parmer,   1860-1863,  reprints  a  vocabulary  of  the 
^CushnsL  Indians  living  near  the  South  Pork  of  ijm  Yuba  River, 
Sacramento  Valley,  given  by  Adam  Johnston  in  Schoolcraft:    'Indian 
Tribes'  pp. 494-503,  and  appends  the  following  remarks,  together 
with  additional  words  and  sentences:  (including  numbers  1  to  10) 


English 

eyewinkers 
eyebrow 
little  boy 
to  sweat 
forehead 
elbow 
belly 
shawl 


smoke 


stone-coal 

v/ild  onion 

pine-seed 

yerba-buena , 
peppermint 

lean 


raccoon 


to  shoot 


Ip(^ian 
bokkok 


wiscon 


hu-e-no 

loop  kit 

tchim 

puccus-cus 

curde 

lance 

shook 

cot 

wohro 

tone 


hesh  ha 

dolah 

och 

darco  or 
na  rwa - wah 


English 

this 

this  place 

where 

mouse 

stink 

to  sleep 

food 

to  ganble 

dead 

to  cut 

what  is  it 

what  do   you 
say 

give 


take  it 
come  here 


Indian! 

hed-dam 

hed-dad-da 

hahmode 

oossay 

toctaw 

au-ee 

summack 

hali 

mulu 

ho-o-na 

hes  hah 


hazem 


wama 


give  it  to  me         tope 


mip 
oleppa 


--  ,.^1-,^ 
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Enp-lish 
to  buy 
lazy 
dirt 


Indian 
pec  al  de 
bucki 
pitohe 


English 

expression  of  sur- 
prise or  astonish- 
ment 


Ind  ia  n 

ah  me  and 
solam  copara 


to  labor,   travel,   or 
make  effort  tows  hal 


The   following  T7ords  must  be  of  recent  formation,  as  they 
could  not  have  known  anything  about  the  articles  to  liiich  they  are 


applied  until  recently. 


English 
do  at 
gun 

powder 
ca  ndle 
board 
bucket 
beads 


Ind  ian 
capo t a 
copalta 
pulpul 
ma  ntaka 
topla 
suwatle 
hoite 


paper 

vest 

shirt 

hat 

saw 

ox-horn 


Indian 
papile 
char-lac-co 


came s a 


somliel 
harse 


mo 


Numbers 


This  is  the  extent  to  which  most  of  the  tribes  can  count.  .' 
After  this,  they  count  by  tens.   If  they  wish  to  count  fifty,  they 


count  five  tens;  if  one  hundred,  ten  tens,  etc 


English 


one 


two 
thr.ee 
four 
five 


Indian 

wictem 

panim 

sapuim 

tohuim 

markum 


Snglish 


SIX 


seven 


eight 


nine 


ten 


Indian 

tumbum 

tapuhim 

pentchim 

pellom 

matchim 


Taylor  -5-  Yuba  TJiver 


Proper  names  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  tri"be  Cushna : 

Putsha 


Colla,  their  chief 


Camulla 

Osh-da 

She  col 

Sarrappa 

Moawai 

\7heelock 

Yachuno 


Hock -la 

Pantu 

TToraote 

lappa 
Luwassie 

Draper 

Maluce 


Coachepe 

Inaces 

Comolin 

Hompella 

Cabot slum 

Onempoolo 

Will  yo 


Monaceno 

Wi  s  ema 
Pennev/atte 
Mat tuck 
Occano 


>     ( 


Alex.S. Taylor  'Indianology  of  California' , California  Farmer, 
Yol.XY,  No. 14.  May  31.  1861. 
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CHartMeniam 

Papers 

BANCMS3 
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Tlie  Indians  tavardn  3aft  Diego 
The  Cahuillas  and  Qeniguiehs.     may  be  called  the  generic  names 
of  the  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  valleys  and  mountains  which 
lie  between  the  'iJolorado  and  Mohave  deserts,  and  whose  clans  and 
rancheries  became  civilized  in  the  Missions  of  San  Fernando,  San  Luis 
Rey,  and  ^an  Diego.      ('Diegenan  or  »Diegenos  are  Spanish  generalities 
for  the  clans  of  San  Diego;  as •Gebrielenos ,  vBarbarenians,'  Oarmellenos. 
etc,   etc,  was  of  San  Gabriel  and  other  Mission  Indians.)     The 
Colorado-river  Indians  proper  were  never  conquered,  civilized,   or 
reduced,  by  the  Spaniards,  as   they  invariably  burnt  all  the  Missions 
an-^^  posts  established  by  them  —  as   the  Missions  of  Concepcion, 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  of  1781,  Santa  Oatalina  and  San  Pedro  Martyn 
1816  to  1825,  all  by  the  T 


or  their  affillees.     Thev  have 
repeatedly  massacred  parties  of  /imerican  and  Mexican  hunters  and 
emigrants. 

Prof.  W.  I.   Turner,  obit.   1858   (who  was  among  the  first  of 
2merican  philologists),  places  the  Chemhuevis  and  Cghuillas.' 
languages  as  belonging  to  the  stock  of  the  Shoshones   f Banna cks. 
Black  feet,   etc,   of  the  Great-Bf.sin  languages,  and  which  Gallatin 
1845-48,  and  Turner  after  him  in  1856)  places  the  San  Juan  Gapistrano 
Indians  as  being  a  branch  of  the  same  Shoshones  and  Cahuillas ,  Mohaves . 


etc. 


•  •  •  • 


yilex.   S.Taylor   'Indianology  of  California'   Calif  .Parmer,  Yol.  XVI, 
No. 22,  Feb. 21.   1862. 
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THE  M0HAYE3  AND  COLOP^DO  INDIANS  OP  THE  RAILH)AD  YOLm'ES. 


Dr.  Thos.  Antisell  of  Lt.  Parks'  Railroad  Exploring  party 
(7  vol.  1856)  says:     '*The  Indians  who  travel  along  these  trails 

« 

and  live  in  the  mountains,  sixty  miles  down  the  Mohave  river,  are 
the'Oucompners  ( the  •Coganoa.? ) .  not  speaking  the  same  tongue  as 

I 

the  Mohave 3  or  Payutes .  nor  apparently  so  advanced  in  civilize- 
tion  as  those  tribes  —  lizards,  rahbits,  and  roots,  constituting 
their  chief  fare.*'   Their  neighbors,  according  to  other  accounts, 
are  the  Mohave s  between  Virgin  and  Mohave  rivers.  These  Indians 
mostly  live  between  the  Yii^in  and  Mohave  rivers,  to  where  the 
Mohave  river  joins  the  Colorado  river.  The  .Tejuas  are  neighbors 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado  below  the  Little  Colorado;  the 
Yumas  and  their  affilees  the»Cuchsnos, 'Cojanos.  and  ^Cocopas .  below 
the  Mohaves  on  the  Colorado,  east,  and  west  to  its  junction  near 
the  gulf.    The  lumbucani s  and ♦Chemeguabes.  live  on  the  lower 
Grand  and  Green  rivers,  opposite  the  Mohaves .  where  these  rivers 
empty  from  the  east  into  the  Colorado.   The  Cosninas  live  between 
the  Lower  Grand  and  Chiijuito  Colorado  rivers,  which  fall  from  the 
east  into  the  Colorado.   The  Moguis  (half-civilized)  live  on  the 
middle  and  upper  v/oters.of  the  San  Juan  river  (line  of  36®), 
which  empties  into  the  Chiquito  Colorado,  and  are  not  further 
neighbors  than  about  70  miles  from  the  Cosninas.  The  Covoteros. 
the  Gsrroteros,  and  Apache  Tontos.  live  east,  and  south  and  east 


\  '  Taylor  -2- 


of  the  Tejuas.*  on  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  emptying  from 
the  north  into  Williams  fork  and  the  Gila.  The » Yampa is  and 
*Yabipais  are  eastern  neighbors  of  the  Mohaves ,  and  southern 
neiphbors  of  the  Cosninas,  and  neighbors  to  the  Gans teres. 
Coyoteros.  end  Apaches  Tontos.   The  »Yama yas  live  between  the 
Mohaves  and  the  Payutes  of  the  Southwestern  jointures  and  vicini- 
ties of  the  Sierra  Nevada  connections  of  the  Great  Basin,  east 
of  Tejon  Pass  ranges.   The  Gilenos  are  also  said  to  be  a  tribe 
inhabiting  portions  of  the  upper  Gila  and  the  branches  felling 
into  it  from  the  north. 


Alex.  S.  Taylor,  »IndianclogY  of  California^,  California  Farmer, 
Vol. XVI,  No.  19,  Jan.  31,^.862. 
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The  Indians  near  TJ'ort  Yuma 
Michler  says:  "There  are  many  Indian  tribes  scattered  through- 
out this  x-^art  of  California.   The  Diegenos  (or  those  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Missions  of  San  Luis  Rey  and  San  Diego);  The 
women  are  beautifully  developed  and  superbly  formed,  their  bodies 
as  straight  as  an  arrow;  their  features  however  are  coarse  and  un- 
inviting, their  persons  filthy  and  their  actions  still  more  dis- 
gusting —  their  degradation  and  corruption  only  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  abandoned  wandering  white  population."  [The  men  are  large 
and  stupid,  similar  in  color  to  the  Colorado  tribes  of  which  in 
every  probability  they  are  a  branch  offset.   Don  Thomas  and 
Antonio  Garres  were  Captains  among  these  tribes,  and  were  fine- 
looking  men  and  held  their  rancheries  in  great  subjection.   These 
Diegenos  (or  native  name  ►ComeyasJ  live  in  considerable  numbers  at 
Agua  Calientes,  3t'^n  Pasqual,  Santa  Ysabel,  San  Felipe,  etc, J 


Tlie  Yumas  Tribes. 
"From  about  sixty  miles  above  Fort  Yuma  (to  the  Gulf)  live 
the  Yumas  and  t':eir  affilees  the  «Cuchanos  and  *Cocopahs ,  the  latter 
tribe  living  -.vithin  the  Mexican  boundary.  These  Cocopahs.  with 
the  Maricopahs  v/ho  live  with  the  Pimos  on  the  Gila,  originally 
formed  one  tribe,  and  they  speak  one  l^^nguage  —  the  Maricopahs 
having  been  separated  in  tribe  (juarrels,  strifes  and  hot  wars, 
and  nov/  living  peaceably  with  the  agricultuiral  Pimos . 


2. 


t'. 


"The  Yumes  and  Oocopshs  are  said  to  be  very  treacherous  races 


Michler  here  relates  the  treachery  and  cunning  of  the  wars 

between  the  Yuina s  and  their  kindred  the  CuC'ianos  in  1851,  when  they 

mutually  betrayed  ^ach  other Macedon,  the  principal  chief  of 

the  Ouchanos.  who  was  much  beloved  among  his  tribe  and  said  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  high-minded  Indian,  v/as  killed  in  one  of  these 

1851  raids Througii  the.  influence  of  Major  Thomas,  a  day  ms 

appointed  for  both  parties,  Cuchanos  and  gocopas.  to  meet  at  the 
post.   Jose,  Jepita,  Coyote,  and  Colorado,  represented  the  Cocopas;i 
'and  Pasqual  an  CabeO-lo  en  pello  and  Ticente,  figured  on  the  part 


of  the  Cuchanos 


..The  mode  of  cutting  the  hair  short...  prevails  also  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Mohave,  Gila,  and  Colorado,  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  California,  in  many  tribes  of  Lower  California,  and  also  many 
of  the  Alta  California  tribes  of  the  Coast,  and  the  Tulare  and 
Sacramento  Yalley.... 

Almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Mohave,  Colorado,  and  Gila  are 
a'gricultural  Indians  more  or  less;  and  except  the  Apaches  Broncos, 
Nav  jos.  and  a  few  others,  this  rule  will  hold  good  of  the  Southern 
Payutes.  Cpsninas,  Moguis .  end  those  of  New  Mexico  from  the  Parallel 
of  36^30'  to  the  Gila,  and  from  the  Colorado  to  the  line  of  the 
Bio  Grande  to  where  it  strikes  (in  Chihuahua)  the  Guzijian  lake  line... 

...  Capts.  Sitgreavcs  and  Simpson  of  the  U.S.  Army,  also  pub- 
lished accounts  with  illustrations  (in  their  journals  of  military 
expeditions  publi^^hed  by  order  of  Congresr^  between  1849  and  1854)  of 
the  Tunis.  Cosinas,  -Yampa i s ,  and  Mohave  Indians. 

Alex. 3. Taylor' Indianology  of  California*, California  Pamer,  Yol.X7I, 
No. 21,  Feb.  14,  1862. 
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The  Jesuits  found  fields  of  wheat  (no  doubt  an  indigenous 
species)  frijolos,  maize,  cotton,  pumpkins,  etc.,  in  the  different 
Gila  expeditions  of  Kino  and  others  "between  1698  and  1764,  culti- 


•  •  •  • 


vated  by  the  Pimos.,  Maricopahs.  and  others. 

X$SXtix±t:(SXSBlS^SIIJXaE]liX0HXfXK^XHgXKSXXXtkBXZSZKSXSH±CSSB:;S^S 
EfxtkExSEiXBHS 

Speaking  of  the  Come y a   tribe   foimerly  christianized  in  the 
Mission  of  San  Diego,  and  referring  to   those  of  the  old  Jesuit 
Missions  of  Sonera,  Sinaloa,  Alta  and  Lower  California,  Bartlett 


remarks  that  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  many  of  the  Indian    , 
tribes  ante  tempo  Jesuita  have  since  become  entirely  extinct. 
[Bartlett 's  account  of  the  United-States-and -Mexican  Boundary  Survey 
of  1850-53,  published  in  New  York  in  1856,  a  work  of  great  value 
and  careful  observation. J 

Taylor     Undianology' ,  Calif.  Parmer  Tol. XVI,  No. 23,  Feb. 28, 1862. 
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\illex.  S.   Taylor,   in  his   'Indisnology  of  California'  published 
in  California  farmer,  1860-1863,  quotes  the  Mendocino  Herald,, 
March,  1861,  on  the  Indians  in  Mendocino  County:  : 

I 

i 

The ' Yuka  tribe  are  those  mostly  within  the  valley,  and  im- 
mediately adjoining  in  the  mountains.   They  number  perhaps  five 

/ 

\ 

or  six  hundred;  whilst  the.Tlackees.  a  more  warlike  and  unfriendly 
class,  range  within  a  scope  of  country  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
round,  and  number  perhaps  2,000  or  more.       They  have  a  great  dread 
of  the  Beservation,  and  r/ill  not  remain  on  it  when  taken  there, 
and  seem  even  to   take  pleasure  in  killing  all  kinds  of  stock  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offers.       They  are  particularly  fond  of  mule 
meat,  which  they  kill  in  preference  to  the  fatted  calf.       ii  few 
days  since  the  slaughtered  carcasses  of  horses  and  mules  were 
found  scattered  in  all  directions  upon  their  trail,  end  large 
quantities  of  such  supplies  are  laid  up  at  their  rancherias. 


Alex. S.Taylor  'Indianology  of  Gelifornia' .California  Parmer, 
Yol.  X7II,  No.  1.,  Sept.  5,  1862. 
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Alex.  S.  Taylor  in  his  'indianology  of  Califomia'  published 
in  the  California  Farmer,  1860-1863.  gives  the  following  notes 
on  the  Ceris  Indians  written  hy  Clement  A.  Pajaken,  the  substance 
of  nhich,  Taylor  says,  had  been  previously  published  in  the  Calif. 
Chronicle  in  1854  or  1855. 


^Qeris.—  This  is  a  small  nation,  perhaps  at  present  not 
•xcetding  400  soulf.  For  more  than  20  years  back,  this  littlt  band 
of  robbers,  murderers  and  cowards,  has  been  suffered  to  continue  its 
atrocities  and  assassinations  on  the  road  lying  between  Gliomas  and 
Hermosillo,  two  of  the  most  populous  towns  of  Sonora.  This  is  sa 
inexplicable  a  fact,  that  in  future  times  it  will  not  be  believed 
to  have  been  possible.  The  present  impotent  state  of  the  Government 


than 


by  the  above  fact  alone. 


Ceris.  ^imos 


Apaches,  in  1779,  the  Ceri^  lived  in  a  village  called  JSl  Popul© 
near  Hercasitos.  In  1789  they  were  transferred  to  the  Mission 
now  called  Pueblo  de  Ceris,  or  wiith  its  entire  name:  Pueblo  de  San 
Pedro  de  la  Conquista  de  Ceris.  This  is  near  Hermosillo.  Tho 
Ceris,  besidos  being  the  most  stupid  and  laziest  of  all  the  Indians 
of  Sonora,  are  also  the  most  inconstant  and  treacherous.  They  have 
revolted  more  than  40  times  since  the  attempt  was  first  made  to 
induce  them  to  lead  a  social  life.  A  few  families  have  only  re- 
mained at  the  above  mentioned  villages,  where  they  live  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  placo,  maintaining  themselves  by  making  earthen 
vessels,  and  collecting  the  tripes  and  other  offal  from  tho 


i 


"^butchers*.  The  original  home  of  the  tribe  is  the  island  of  Tiburon, 
i^ore  a  portion  of  them  still  reside.  Prom  thence  they  landed  from 
time  to  tif«  on  the  coast  and  killed  travelers  and  muleteers  on  the 
road  and  stole  cattle  from  the  ranches.  They  use  only  the  bow  and 
arrow,  but  the  latter  is  poisoned,  so  that  nearly  every  wound  made 
by  it  is  fatal  or  at  least  dangerous.  They  mostly  live  on  sea-fowl, 
fish,  oysters,  clams,  lobsters,  and  other  produce  of  the  gulf,  which 
they  defour  nearly  raw.  In  consequence  they  are  said  to  exhale  a 
very  offensive  respiration,  which  however  may  partly  be  attributed 
^to  their  entire  want  of  cleanliness,  as  the  procedure  of  washing  is 
unknown  to  then.  Their  dress  consists  only  of  an  apron  of  pelican 
skinf  or  a  place  of  woolen  cloth  tied  round  the  ■iddlt.  They  tattoo 
their  faces,  and  some  perforate  the  nose  and  adorn  it  with  a  gretn 
•tone  resembling  bottle  glass  (probably  obsidian).  They  are  of  a 
dark  copper  color  and  rather  stout.  The  women  are  by  no  means  ugly. 
The  small  feet  and  delicately  molded  bust  of  the  latter  excite  the 
envy  even  of  the  Castilian  ladies  at  Hezspaille.  The  hair  of  tha 
females  is  black,  thick  and  hard,  and  is  never  cleaned  or  combed. 
This  circumstance  gives  their  head  a  very  uncouth  appearance. 
The  only  religion  these  people  have  consists  in  the  adoration  of 
the  moon;  they  celebrate  the  appearance  of  the  new  moom  with  re- 
joicings  and  many  ridiculous  formalities.  This  nation  is  fast 
dwindling  away  and  will  toon  cease  to  exist*** 


A.  S.  Taylor,  Calif.  Farmer,  Vol.  16,  June  13,  1862* 


THUNDSB  BIED  OP  TH3  MACKAHS 


WASHINGTON  COASTZ 


A.S.Teylor  in  the  Calif.  Permer  reprints  the  tradition  of 
the  'i^liunder  bird  of  the  Uackahfl,  as  published  in  the  S.J.  Bulleton, 
Got.  I860* 

"The  Indians  related  to  me  many  curious  legends  respecting 
their  belief.  The  most  interesting  one  is  that  relating  to  the 

Thunder  Bird** 

In  common  with  all  the  tribes  of  the  Coast  that  I  have  net, 

the  Mackaha  believe  that  thunder  is  caused  b^y  an  immense  bird, 

whose  outspread  wings  obscure  the  heavens.  This  bird  is  called  by 

the  Chlnooks.'Hah-ness';  by  the  Queaults,»Han-hah-nes8»;  by  the 

Ijafikahj^,  'M-ew-cloots';  and  by  the  t^oo  tkanp .  »Too-tate-lum»,  or 

'Too-tootsh'.  The  name  of  Tatooche  Island,  i^ich  in  the  Jargon  means 

milk,  is  in  reality  the  Nootka  name  of  the  'thunder  bird*  and  should 

be  pronounced »Too-too^h«» or  'Thundar*  Island.  It  was  howwver,  not 

*  * 

so  named  originally  by  the  Indians,  but  as  I  before  remarked,  was 
with  the  land  about  Cape  Flattery,  so  named  by  Hears,  in  honor  of 
the  Nootka  chief,  Too-tootcb-atticus. 

Lightning  is  supposed  to  bee  caused  "by  a  species  of  f idi 


resembling  the  sea-horse,  or 


The  head  of  this  animal. 


they  say,  is  as  shatp   as  a  knife  and  the  lightning  is  produced  by  the 
tongue,  which  is  darted  out  like  a  serpent •s.  The  name  given  by  the 
Mackahs  to  this  animal  is 'Ha«>hake-tp-ak  '•  It  is  supposed  to  be 
stirred  up  from  the  sea  by  the  whales,  when  the  Thunder  Bird* 
catches  it  and  keeps  it  under  his  wings  for  future  use* 


The  Thunder 


is  an  Indian  of  gigantic  proportions,  f^o  lives 


on  the  top  of  the  mountains.  His  food  is  whales,  and  when  hungry 
he  puts  on  his  wings  and  feathers  as  an  Indian  wraps  himself  in  a 


-::::m 


'  -■  T' 


1^'  '  >-  *' 


blanket  and  sails  out  in  search  of  his  prey.  When  a  whale  is  dis- 


covered, the  Hah-hake«to*ak  darts  out  its 


tongui 


the  fish;  and  as  the  mighty  hird  settles  down  to  fleize  it  in  its 
talons,  the  rustling  of  the  great  wings  produces  the  thunder.  The 
whale,  when  seized  is  taken  up  into  the  mountain  and  devoured. 

The  Hah-hake*to«^  is  not  always  employed  in  killing  whales. 
Sometimes  it  darts  down  to  the  earth,  and  with  its  sharp  head  splits 
open  trees.  At  other  times,  the  thunder-birds  have  fights  in  the 
air,  and  dart  their  fire  at  each  other,  producing  liiat  we  commonly 
call  a  thunder  stora* 


ikahs 


fms 


foiad 


nest  of  a  thunder  bird.  It  was  built  of  logs  like  an  Indian's  houss, 
and  around  it  were  strewn  great  quantities  of  the  bones  of  whales." 

A.S.Taylor,  Calif,  ifarmer,  Aug.  1,  1862« 


^ 


\( 


.  Vocabulary  k 


ji4ion,. 


S-\-t-(,Q 


Lower  Calif* 


Alex.  3.  'Teylor,   in  his   'Indianology  of  California'  published 
in  California  Farmer,   1860-1863,  ijivcs  the  following:  notes  on  the 
Indians  of  Lower  California  and  a  'Tocahulary  of  the  Indians  living 
near  the  Mission  of  3an  Miguel,  in  Lower  California,   thirty  miles 
south  of  San  Diego  on  the  Ocean  Coast,   takai.  hy  the  Mthor  in 
Novemher  1856". 


fidjep 


God 


man 


v/omsn 


hoy 

girl 

infant , child 

father 

mother 

husband 

wife 


son 


daughter 

"brother 

sister 

an  Indian 

head 

hair 

face 


Maha 


wicked  spirit        chelitch 


ecutch 
ysing 
ylemoy 
ecutch 


yi 


emora 


•  enaul 
etal 

n'yecutch 
ysing 

ecutchilemam 
sin  elemam 
ysimile 
y  chcn 
hy  pai 
hho 

ha It ah 
hiy  ud 


forehead 


ear 


eye 


nose 


mouth 

tongue 

tooth 

heard 

neck 


arm 


hand 


/ 


Indian 
pushlomay 
eh'hamul 
eyuh 


nariz 


ah 

anapillk 

ayou 

alani 

amaet 

ah i ell 

ahiell 


Indian  shoes 
of  deer-skin   hamayou 

"bread  cf  acorns  so  now 


pipe, calumet 
tohacco 
sky, heaven 


sun 


moon 


moqueen 
tabac,  or  uup 
hamey 
enyui 
hah-lathl 
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English 
fingers 
na  ils 
body 
belly 
leg 
feet 
toes 
bone 
vulture 
whale 
heart 
blood 
town, village 


chief 

warrior 

friend 

house,  hut 

basket,  or 
kettle 

arrow 
bow 

ax  of  stone, 
hatchet 

knife 

star 

day 

light 

night 


Indian 

ser-rap-pis 

kwat-la-lwow 

ymat 

etuh 

ymil 


mine 


mme 

akk 

ishpa 

ishpan 

eya 

h'what 

nay-v/aw- 
nimunt 

quipuy 

qui  nomiy 

haca  muy 

% 

wa 

enpull 
and  happatull 

apul 
atim 


oweil 

ahaquow 

kulluep 

enya 

tenya 

tenyum 


English 
darkness 

morning 


evening 


s  pri ng 


summer 


autumn 

v/inter 

wind 

lightning 

thunder 


ram 


snow 
hail 
fire 


crow 


bear 

sea-otter 

owl 


horn  owl 
water 


ice 


earth, land 


sea 


river 


lake 
valley 


Indian 
ahun 


mi-e-car 


tini 
ahun 
sigh 
a -pulh 
hacachur 
mat  ha 
wilhyap 
a  ker 
akv/ee 
alap 
alap 

hak-kal-rup 
ahap 
numul 

. pap-pi 1-ya 
hetcha-ak 


turkey-buzzard      hih-pe 


kit-ta-quack 

ah-ha 

how-7;urh 

alimut 

ha 

hachopay 

posa 

mitahr 
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Ind 


Bng-1  i  sh 


Indjgn 


hill 

eTnut-illy-msm 

Partridge 

li^iiia 

mountain 

mut-y-mi 

hawk 

hek-pah-v/at 

island 

ha -we  i 

sea-muscles 

ca-huool 

stone, rock 

awe  el 

aulones 

hit-cul 

iron 

ena-row 

fish 

hot-ch-ya 

gold 

mattav/ottis 

white 

• 

nomasup 

maize 

hayetch 

"black 

neil 

oak-tree 

esnow 

red 

euhat 

wood 

ha-ahl 

blue 

ha-pussoo 

leaf 

hayBl-lumuin 

yellow 

ha -quack 

grass 

simi 

green 

ha-pussoo 

oak 

esnow 

great,  "big 

ma  It a  may 

pine-tree 

ha-yahl 

small,  little 

matt-illi-mam 

redwood 

h'yilaewatis 

strong 

se-perr 

f]e  sh,meat 

co-quiy 

old 

kooruc 

wolf 

hatch-a-cuil 

yomng 

lamum 

dog 

9 

ahut 

good 

ahun 

fox 

par  how 

had 

whrl-ich 

coyote 

kattapap 

handsome 

ahun 

squirrel 

hak-mahl 

ugly 

whal-ich 

ralDbit 

con-i-you 

live, life 

ahun 

hare 

he-quool 

dead,  death 

mal-hay  • 

rattlesnake 

he-uhey 

cold 

hechur 

egg 

a'k-ma-he-yetch 

wa  nil,  hot 

har-rour 

goose 

oh  or 

i 

ah-hun 

duck 

han  do  mou 

thou 

ne-yar 

pigeon 


kiwey 


he 


we 


ah-hun 
hin-ya 
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you 

they 

this 
that 

all 

many ,much 

who 


near 


to-day 

yesterday 

to-morrow 


yes 


no 


east 

west 

north 

south 


one 


two 

three 

four 

five 


SIX 


BWBei^ 

bitter 

acid 
eat 


ma-ya  rritlt 

ma-ya-'ffup 

ah-hun 

ah-hun 

ah-hun,  maya-wup 

ah-hun- s  im  i- rey 

ah-hun 

sii 

nepil-pilya 

tinney 
may  yokal 
ah-hun 

ho-raow 

ne-a-che-puckchis 

ne-yu-hup 
ka-tuhl 
a-waks 
hin 
ho  wop 
ho  rauk 
se  pupp 
serupp 

dhip  hok 
neyuel 
ha  qunck 
wil-itch 


assowo 


run 

dance 

go 

sing 

sleep 

speak 

see 

love 

kill 

salt 

tortoise 

fly 

musketo 


annow 


annema 

kalyapai 

kachi  you 

cha-ma 

kayba 

neou 

minaworl 

yamu  toh 
veil 
ka-kup 
nespiel 

muspuil 


crown  of  feathers 
for  chief 


how-wul 


wings 

oats 

mustard 

acorns 

salmon 

sit 

stand 

come 
earthquake 

eclipse 


cha  wal 
en  pay 
mortaza 


es-neow 


etmey 

kanup 

ka-pa-que 

ka-u-widis 

mata-indis 

enaw-e-nuul 


boat  of  tule 
or  bull rushes  hekwe 


drink 


as  see 
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The  foregoing  vocabularv  of  the  Indians  of  San  Mjgael  Mission 
fomerly  belor^ing  to  the  Dominicans,  and  situated  on  the  ocean  coast 
some  30  miles  S  of  San  Diego,  was  given  to  me  by  an  Indian  neophyte 
about  45  years  of  age.     His  appearamce  was  similar  to  the  Monterey 
Indians,  but  much  taller  and  more  spirited;   the  iris  of  the  eye  was 
of  the  usual  coffee-brown.     He  was  in  his  youth  more  or  less  ac- 

m 

quainted  with  the  Indians  of  the  neighboring  Missions  of  Santo  Thomas, 
San  Vicente,  Santo  Dorrir^Q  Santa  Rosaria,  and  San  Fernando  Vellicata, 
the  last  one  within  a  hundred  miles  of  San  Miguel  to  the  S.  Another 
mission,  that  of  Santa  Gated ina,  was  in  a  valley  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Colorado.  The 
Indians  of  Santo  T^anas  spoke  nearly  the  same  language  as  those  of 
San  Miguel,  as  also  did  many  of  those  living  at  Santa  Catalina.  This 
last  had  neophytes  of  several  different  tribes,  but  they  were  chiefly 
Yumag  and  others  of  the  Colorado  bottoms.  These  Indians  were  very 
lar^e  men,  treacherous,  quarrelsome  and  warlike;  they  once  burnt  the 
Mission  of  Catalina,  as  they  had  previously  done  that  of  San  Pedro, 
and  killed  several  of  the  priests  and  many  soldiers. 

The  Indians  of  the  first-named  five  Missions  all  spoke  about  the 
same  language,  and  it  seems  there  are  many  words  in  the  San  Fi^uel 
lajngusge  which  are  spoken  by  the  Yumas  of  Colorado,  as  given  by  Lieut. 
Whipple  in  1849,  and  those  of  San  Diego  .  The  rancherias  of  the  San 
Miguel  Mission  were -Otat .  »Hawai .  «-Ek>^uall  one  in  the  mountains .  * Hassasei 
one  on  the  sea  beaoh.%  Inomassi  was  another  on  the  beach,  and»Nellmole 


•    • 


aiMl'Mattawott  is  were,  others.  . 

Followir^  down  south,  the  Indians  of  Lower  California  , on  the  1851 
map  of  Mexico,  Texas  and  California,  by  the  Geon^raohical  Institute  of 
Weimar,  Germany,  are  mimed  as  follows:  From  San  Miguel  to  San  Vincente, 
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thsy  are  called *IcajB;   from  San  Doniirgo  to  San  Francisco  Borgia,   in 
lat  27-1/2**  ,  they  are  named' Uchitas;   from  thence  to  San  I^nacio 
in  26-1/2*   ,  they  are  known  aS'Lamoinee;   from  thence  to  Loretta  they 
are  named  ♦Cochiemes;   from  Loretto  to  La  Paz  they  are  called'Monaiuifl; 
from  La  Paz  to  Cape  St.  Luctf.  in  Lat.   24*,  they  are  termed -Corae,  or 
•Perecuea. 


Alex  S.  Taylor,   Indianology  of  California,  Calif.  Farmer.,  Vol.     13, 

No.  13,  May  18.  1860. 


Alex.  3.   Taylor,  in  his   'Indianolo.f^  of  California',  published 
in  California  Parmer,  1860-1863, writes :'The  following  vocabulary  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Pour  Creeks,  published 
in  the  San  Prancisco  '7ide  West,   in  July  1856,  by  a  writer  signing 
himself  "T.H.B.*',   is  of  great  interest  and  value,  as  very  few  ob- 
servations have  been  made  on  the  /mtochtones  of  that  section.     It 
seems  probable  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  Southern  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  west  bank  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  Delta  of  the  Tulare  Lakes, 
are  Cognate  tribes,  speaking  a  general  language  in  different  dia- 
lects.        The  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers,  who  first  explored  the  ^- 
Yelley,  prior  to  1820,  and  the  old  fur-trappers  and  hunters,   from      -^ 
1824to  1830,  always  stated  that  the  tribes,   clans,  and  rancherias 
of  Indians  thereaw£.y,  were  very  numerous  and  populous,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  extremely  abundant.       Capt.  Estudillo  of  ihe 
Spanish  army,  from  Monterey,  explored  the  Tulare  Lake  district  in 
1819,  and  made  a  map  of  the  country,  which  the  curious  can  see  at 
the  office  of  the  U.S.   Surveyor  General,  at  San  Prancisco  —  i  t  is 
very  detailed  and  full. 

TlIE  INDIAN  TBIB]i:3»KAlI-WE-YAH  AND-K/.H-SO-WAH 

The  Indians  now  scattered  in  small  b?  nds  or  families  through- 
out the  mining  districts  of  California,   formerly  constituted  a 


•       • 


great  family  or  nation,  of  one  common  origin.   They  were,  it  is 
true,  divided  into  petty  tribes,  selecting  particular  locations 
favorable  for  hunting  end  fishing,  over  -/hich  they  appear  to  have 
exercised  some  tacitly  acknowledged  pregmptive  right^.    The 


I 
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customs  and  characteristics  of  all  these  tribes  are  very  similar, 
but  in  langua{je  there  is  a  great  dissimilarity.   There  must  be  a 
great  number  of  dialects  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
Territory  and  California,  as  I  find  them  differing  very  much  indeed. 

.    '  ■  Even  within 

our  ov/n  bounds  I  find  very  material  differences  in  the  dialects  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  tribes,  and  again  betwixt  them  and  the 

Indians  of  the  Coast  Benge. 

The  dialect  of  the  Kah-we'-yah  is  very  simple,  and  only  gains 
strength  in  compound  words.   There  is  no  sound  of  the  letter  B  in 
the  language,  and  in  using  a  foreign  word  possessing  it,  they  al- 
ways substitute  the  sound  of  the  letter  L.   Some  of  their  names 
are  beautiful,  soft  and  poetic.   For  example:  Loy^-e-mah,  flowers; 
hoo'-lo-wen,  birds;  o'-pah,  the  sky;  yan'-o-pah,  clouds;  hee'-a-mah, 
the  sun;  and  many  others.   The  true  aboriginal  names  are  those  of 
natural  objects,  most  other  words  having  been  introduced  by 
foreigners.  The  exceptions  to  this  are,  when  any  new  article  of 
luxury,  or  necessity,  is  introduced  amongst  them.   If  it  bears  any 
resemblance  to  a  familiar  object,  it  will  likr.ly  be  so  named;  as,  for 
example,  tlie  reader  will  observe  in  the  Vocabulary  a  resemblance 
between  to'-le,  blankets,  and  tu'-le,  or  toof-lee,  bulrushes.  The 
latter  article  they  weave  into  a  sort  of  rou{^  matting,  and  it  is 
frecjuently  used  as  a  coverir^-  to  their  huts.  Since  the  introduction 
and  use  of  blanlrets  have  become  so  general,  they,  after  wearing  them 
a  few  days,  appropriate  them  to  the  same  xjurpose  as  the  bulrush  mats. 
Hence,  the  similarity  in  names  for  articles  at  first  apparently  so 
widely  differing.  Again:  oo'-woo  is  prepared  food;  ow'-woo,  the 
mouth;  and  it  strikes  me  that  the  connection  of  one  v/ith  the  other 
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is  quite  natursl. 

Then  again,  as  it  is  cfttimes  a  difficult  matter  for  persons 
speaking  different  lang'.iages  to  understand  each  other  perfectly,   or 
even  to  catch  correctly  the  sound  cf  a  word,   so  mistakes  have  arisen 
in  the  names  given  to  rivers,   and  which  were  evidently  derived  from 
the  Kah-we'yah  dialect.     TJho  was  in  fault,   I  knov/  not.  "but  I  will  give 
iiEtaicesin  point.     WokeVmootee  is  the  name  in  Kah-we'yah  for 
river.     Is  not  this  word  the  origin  of  the  name  given  to  the 
Mokelumne  river?      Ko-sum'moo,  salmon.     Can  we  not  detect  a  similarity 
with  the  name  Cosumne,  also  a  name  of  a  river?     Tu-al^-ura-ne  is  also 
a  soft  and  melodious  name,  but  I  am  ignorant  of  its  meaning. 
Hara''-i-te,   falls,  rapids;     yo-ham''-i-te,  a  cataract;   the  prefix 

yo  meaning  high,   lofty. 

The  limits  of  the  Ka'h-we^yah  and  Kah-so'-wah  tribes  appear  to 
have  been  from  ihe  Feather  river  in  the  northern  part  of   the  State, 
to  the  Tulare ]flkes  of  the  south.  As  we  advance  further  north,  a 
most  decided  difference  is  observable  with  the  dialects  of  the 
various  tribes  inhabiting  that  portion  of  the  country;  while  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  go  south,  we  observe  a  similarity  in  words  with 
even  the  Aztecan  or  ancient  Mexican  language. 

For  example: 
Fire,   in  the  Aztecsn  language,  is  Ah'-kee. 

"         "  Wo'^-ka. 


♦♦        "       "     Kah-we'-yah     '' 
Water  "     "  " 


■'  Ke'^-koo, 


r 


rt 


tt 


^'       Aztecan 


t? 


TT 


Quack'^-kee. 


Vniat   is   the  cost?  in  Kah-we-^-yeh,   is  Me-to'^-kah. 


rt 


It 


^^       ^    Aztecan 


^^    Me  e 'yah 


** 
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Tnio  buys?  in  Aztecan  is  Ah-ffio''-nee. 

Do  you  wish  to  "buy?  in  Kah-we^-yah,  is  ilh-mc>-nee. 

We  might  multiply  these  instances,  but  our  limits  prevent,  and 
we  proceed  ct  once  to  introduce  the 

VOCABULAHY  OP  THE  K/.H-WE''-YAH  AlID  KAH-SC'-TJAH  INDIANS 
[The  syllable  to  be  emphasized  in  pronuisciation  is  indicated  by 

the  accent  — '.] 
Numerals 


0-te^-go  —  two 
Oy-is'sah  —  four 
Tah^'-moo-kah  —  six 


!7o^-hah  —  nine 
Keng^-ah-te  —  eleven 


Keng'-ah  —  one 
To-lor/-ko-soo  —  three 
Mc'-soo-kah  —  five 
Ken-neck'-koo-koo  —  seven 

« 

Kah-woon^tah  —  ei^t 

Nia-ach'^-ah  —  ten 

0-tuck^soo-ka-na  —  twelve    -     . 

To-lork''-soo-ka-na  —  thirteen 

Oy-ick^'-soo-ka-na  —  fourteen 

Mo-sook^-soo-ka-na  —  fifteen 

Tah-mook'-soo-ka-na  —  sixteen 

Ken-neck'-soo-ka-na  —  seventeen 

Kah-woon^tah-se  —  eighteen 

Wo-hah''-ka-se  —  nineteen 

Ni-atch^-ah,  0-te''-go,  nem  —  twenty,  or  two  times  ten.  • 

Ni-atch^-ah,  or  To-lor''-kor-soo ,  nem  —  thirty,  or  three  times  ten. 

Ni-atch''-ah,  Oy-is^'-sah,  nem  —  forty,  or  four  tines  ten.   And  so 

on  to  one  hundred,  which  is  expresf^ed  by 
Niatch^'^,  lli-atch^-ah,  nem. 
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ibove  a  hundred,    they  count  naturally  by  decimals;  any  indefinite 
nunher,  by  holding  up  their  hands,  and,  whilst  exclaiming  energeti- 
cally "Nietch^-ah  Ni-atch/-ah,"  rapidly  opening  and  closing  the   ten 
fingers. 

Parts  of  the  Human  Body 


You^-sah  —  hair 
Nee''-to  —  nose 
Koo'too  —  teeth 
Soo'^-mo-choo  —  beard 
Tee^-soo  —  hands 


IIan''-Gh  —  head 

Soon^-too  —  eyes 

Ow''-woo  —  mouth 

Oui/-ko-soo  —  chin 

Tol^-ko-soo  —  ears 

Los''-los-kee  —  fingers,   or  toes 

Sa'-lah  —  nails 

Hof'-tah  --  feet 

Lee^-te-poo  —  thighs 

Koo-'zoo  —  breasts 

Too'-you-pe  —  shoulders 

Pah^-cha-loo  —  arms 

Cho'-kc-noo  --  belly      *"  - 

To^-lo-loo  —  gen.   organ,  mas. 

Tj^ock^'-o-ta  —  gen.   organ,   fem. 

Nong^-ah  —  man 

Esh^l-lo  —  child 

Esh^-el-lo  Koo^'-chee  —  good  childi^ 

Koo''-che  0^-sah  —  good  woman 

Oo^-soo-too,  Nong^-ah  —  bad  man 

>3<rhe"plocing  of   the  adjective  before  the  substantive  seems  to 
be  governed  solely  by  euphony. 


Oo-toon''-dah  —  thumb 
Ho''-cho-noo  —  legs 
Hi'-te-wah  ~  hips 
Oong'-i-you  —  chest 
Tee^e-ni  —  elbows 
Kah'-woo  —  back 
To^-kah  —  posteriors 


O'-sah  —  woman 
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Nong'-ah  rah-woo''-v/ah  —  po.verful  men 

Koo'^-che.  signifying  good,  Oo^-suo-too.  "bad,  and  Keh-woo'^-wah. 

po?;er,  strength,  ability. 

Hoo'^-cho  Ijcng^'-ah  I.'ee-wah  —  a  good  honorable  man. 

Hi-yah'^poo  Koo^'che  Mee-wah  —  a  friendly  chief. 

Hi-yah'^-po  —  a  chief 

Mee^'-wah  —  friendly,  honorable. 

TJel^-lee  —  a  friend 

Ko^-ohah  )  jiouse,  hut,  lodge  or  v/igwam 

Hoo'^-yan-nee  —  a  village  or  collection  of  huts. 

Too'^^-no-tee  —  covering  or  shelter 

To'^-le  —  blankets 

Ho^-v/oo-too  —  boads,  wampum. 

Ong'^-a-lee  —  bow. 

You'^-wah-loo — quiver 

Mov^'-a-loe  —  to  sing 

SoC^-ye-nom  —  to  wake 

Oo^-nee  —  to  come 

Ylo'^-nuni  —  to  walk 

Mook^-koo  —  road  o,r  path 

Ilot^-tah  —  foot-prints,   trail 

Ton''-oo-gock  —  fatigue. 

Chah-muck''  —  general  name  for  food 

Oo^-woo  —  prepared  food 

Hah-ki'^-yin-nem  —  I  am  hungry 

Hoot*^,  or  Hoof-too  —  yes. 

Nef^-net  —  this 


Mitch'^-ka-loo  —  arrows 
Kah-lan''-no  —  to  dcace 
Too  -yera  —  to  sleep 
Ghoo'^-sock  —  to  rest 
Tlook^-soo  —  to  go 
Hoo'^-yah  —  travelling 


To^-lem  —  relief 


No  —  no. 
Na'^-wa  —  that. 
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Winn-^-nee  —  v/here  or    /hence. 

'Jin ''-nee  ^ook^-soo  —  where  are  3^011  going? 

'Jinn'^nee  Oo'^nee  — ;  v/hence  do  you  come. 


Ee^- 


zuin  —  up  or  aiove 


Ah-lo^-wen  —  down,   or  below. 

Kdi-tc^-wen  —  over,   across,    the  other  side. 


0*^-ka3-see  —  thank  you 
Wee''-kum  —  to  get  rid  of. 


^oo<-ditch  —  let  us  go. 
Wook^-sum  —  good-bye 

r  t 

Hoo-yah'^oo  —  how  do  you  do? 

Koo'^-chee  C'-kas-see  —    very  well,  thank  you 

Paw'- too-luck-sick  —  expression  of  admirotion  or  surpiise 

Shawl ''-pet  —  expression  of  coriteippt. 

* 

Kah-nuf  —  expression  of  disgust 

Toke^^-tc-kah  —  a  pest,  a  "bad  smell. 

Ta-mes'^-kal  —hot  "bath  or  sweat-house 

Me-to'^-kah  —  how  much?  what  is  the  cent? 

Ah-mo-nay*^'  —  do  you  wish  to  "buy? 

Tee'^-nay  —  what  do  you  call  it? 

Woo-^-hoo  Ah-wong'^-ah  —  let  us  remove  or  change  our  dwelling. 

i!?oo''-hoo  Ah-wong^-ah  Kah-to-wen  —  let  us  remove  to  the  other  side 

of  the  river. 
Woo''-hoo  '?ee'kum  ne  Toke'-to-kch  —  let  us  get  rid  of  this  pest  or 

nuisance.  -     ■  / 

Koo^-chee,  Skotcli'-ya  —  very  good  indeed. 
Tee'-nay,  Net^-net  —  v/hat  do  you  cell  this? 
Ko-sum^-moc,  '^Jal'-lee  —  a  salmon,   friend. 
Koo^-chee  Chah^-muck  —  is  it  good  to  eat? 


Hoot^-too,  Koo^-chee  3kotch'-ya  —  yes,  vory  good  indeed 
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Ilah-ki'^yin-nem,   Ghah^-muck,   'Tal^-lee  —  I  tim  very  hun^^y,  [^ive  me 
food,   friend.  . 

D'^-kas-see,  "Too ''-ditch,  7al-lee,  TJal-lee,  look-sum  —  thank  you, 
we  are  c^^i^S*   friends;  goodby. 

The  Elements.  Animals.   Troes.  etc. 
He-a'-mah  —  the  sun 
Oo'-nee  He-a^-mah  —  sunrise 
^ook''-sco  He-a''-mah  —  sunset 
Yv6-mBh  —  the  moon 
To(^-too-SEh  —  air 
Ke^-koo  —  water 
Yan*^-o-pah  —  clouds 


K^-lsh  —  sn 


ow 


T^-lah  —  earth. 
W(J-ka  —  fire 
C'-pah  —  sky 
No^-kah  —  rein. 
!7o^-loo-too  —  heat. 


K^-lah-wah  —  snowy  mountain 

Si-v/ah  —  table  mountain 

Wo-kel''-moo-tee  —  a  rivor    • 

Se^-sah  — a  creek 

Ah-kah'-wa-loo  —  a  spring  of  water 

0  -lo-loo  or  to^-lo-loo  — a  spout  or  jet  of  water. 

Ham^-i-te  —  rapids  or  falls 

Yo-ham'i-te  —  a  cataract. 

do-so(^-moo-te  —  grizzly  "bear 

0(^-woo-you  —  the  elk 

Kot'-wah  —  coyote 

Kah'^-choo-mah  —  vdld  cat. 

Ep-plar-lee  —  hare 

lah-war'-tee  --  rattlesnake 


^ 


Chod-koo  —  n  dog 


Te^-chah-soo  —  squirrel 
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Nep^-pe-soo  —  viper 
Ko-sum'-moo  —  salmon 
Ker''-kar-loo. 


Yoti-woo-le  —  lizard 
Ah ''-woo  —  trout 


Eoo''-lo-T7en  —  general  name  for  birds. 


{general  ncnie  for  flowers. 


Loy-^-e-msh  — 


\7oot'^-soo  —  an  oak  tree. 
Nee'^-nah-too-ya  —  manzanito. 
Sock''-koo  —  pine 
Tii-le,  or  To6-lee  —  "bulrush 


Le^-mah  —  Tillow 


Sock'-co-too  —  pine  nut 


Tow''-sa  —  a  game  of  chance  played  with  small  sticks. 

J.     H.  R. ,  Hi-yah'-po. 

The  Indisns  of  the  Tulare  Li'kes  very  likely  made  incursions 
into  the  territories  of  their  neigh"bors  of   the  Coast-range,  "between 
3an  ilntonio  and  San  Luis  O"bispo,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  whites, 
and  vice  versa,  as   there  are  several  good  mountain  passes  in  the 
a'bove  named  district.     This  section  of  the  State  is  still  veiy  little 
known  to  the-  pu"blic;   the  sheep-men  and.  hunters  say  it  contains  much 
good  pasture  land  —  we  mean  the  country  east  of  the  Salinas  river, 
from  San  Miguel,  as  far  as  the  opening  of  the  Tulare  plains.     Some 
of  the  old  Spanish  soldiers  have  told  us,  that  the  Tulare  Indians 
and  those  of  the  Mission  of  San  Miguel  had  had  a  similar  language 
to  each  ether.       How  far  this  is  true,  we  are  una"ble  to  say.' 


Alex.   3.   Taylor,    'Indianology  of  California*,  California  Paimer, 
Yol.  XIII,  IIo.  14,  r^y  25,  1860. 


In  a  later  iseue  of  the  Farmer ,  Taylor  s 
of  Tulare  Lakes^*-  A.S -Taylor,  Calif.  Fanner 


peaks  of  the  "KainreYahs 
■;  Vol.  13.  No-  14,  May"  agju 


■■—  "    -^--^p^ 
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TCypEN  P/NCHERI/.S  &  VOC/BULAPY 


I  S  OREGON 


...S.Taylor  in  the  California  Fanner,  gives  a  vocabulary 
and  list  of  rancherias  of  bhe  Tototen  Indians  of  Kouge  Fiver 
and  S  Oregon  which  he  obtained  from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Hubbard. 
Taylor  writes  as  follows: 


\ 


Dr.  Hubbard,  in  his  notes  (1856)  on  the  Indians  of  Rouge 
river  and  South  Oregon,  on  the  ocean,  before  alluded  to,  gives 
the  following  list  of  names  of  Rancherias  and  clans  of  the 

c 

Lototen  or  Tutetamys  tribe,  with  the  accompanying  short  vocabulary. 

1.  Masonsh  Band,  70  souls;   chief »s  name,  -Clemma;   location.  - 

Coquille  river. 

2.  Chockrelaten  Band.  108  souls;  chief »s  name,   Ghetakos;  loca- 
tion, Coquille  forks. 

■'3.  Quatomah  Band,  130  souls,   in  three  -villages;  chief»s  name, 

Hahulteah;  location,  Flores '  creek. 

4.  T^^nfiafihfl  Itend. ;  location,  Elk  river. 

5.  Oosulhenten  Bend,   27  souls;   chief »s  name,  Chatalhakeeh; 

location.  Port  Orfcrd. 

6.  Yuquache  Band.  100  souls;   chief»s  name,  Ahchessee;   location, 

Yugua  creek. 

7.  flhetlessenten  Band.  50  souls;,  chief's  name,   Enetus;  location. 

Pistol  river. 

8.  Yah~Shutes  Band.  120  souls;   chief's  name,   Calwawesit;  location. 

Rogue  river. 

9.  \7ishtanatan  Band,  60  souls;  chief's  name,  Nelyetahneka; 

location,  !?hales  head. 


10.  Cheahtoc  "Rand.  180  souls;  chief »s  name,  Nelyetahneska; 


location,  Chetko. 

11.  Tototen  Band.  10  souls;  chie  f *s  name,  Talmanetesa;  location, 

six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Eogue  river. 

12.  Sisticoosta  Band.  130  souls;  chief's  name,  Yachamsee;  loca- 
tion,  ahove  Big  Bend,  of  Hogue  river. 

13.  Maqnelnoteer  Band.  120  soul;  chief's  name,  Tallialtus; 
location,  14  miles  ahove  the  mouth  of  Rogue  river.  —  in  all. 


1205  souls  in  the  nation. 


head 
mouth 


eye 


nose 


ear 


chin 

hair 

neck 

teeth 

tongue 

lips 

forehead 

shoulder 


arm 


elbow 
wrist 
leg 


hwissee 

hwut  tah 

hwunereye 

hwish 

hwusserrah 

hweatal 

singah 

huchjuas 

kowlawo 

sah-stu 

starmessee 

hownitkee 

hwulte 

hwoquarne 

hwutzela 

hupelaskee 

hwutsneh 
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hand 


breast 

fingers 

knee 

toes 

foot 

fire 

air  or  wind 

water 

land 

ocean 

moun  ta  in 

stars,  sun 
and  moon 


•       • 


prairie 


ram 


snow 


woman 


hwullah 

hwu  tsaY/ay 

hwulasucah 

hwoquot 

hockwaresucah 

hockware 

hwun 

tlsee 

tlchut 

nunesah 

leshack 

nat-sun 


tihulse 

kloosunkarshe 

yass 

yesstessahmantesnah 

tsach 


>: 


<; 


«  ^-^ 


child 


feth 


er 


mother 

free 

beads 


gun 

bow  &  arrows 

fish-net 

oomb 

blanket 


shirt 


come 


scharchah 
stah 
schahah 
thun 

quamunsiwash  or 
shell  money 

tukush 

chutolkla 

uschu 

setiloquet 

star 

hs  reah 


unretah 


SO 
stay 


one 


two 
three 
four 
five 


SIX 


seven 
eigjit 
nine 
ten 


T, 


sahtasre 

setah 

klusha 

narke 

tarke 

tinche 

squallah 

kostahne 

chittah 

nahhuzendah 
klundah 
qui esse 
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of  the^Hock  tribe,  12  of  the  -Yukelmevs .  and  ZU  or  tne*iijtAfingfi.»^  uuo 
last  remnante  of  the  foraer  populous  rancheriaB.*—  A.S.Taylor,  Calif. 
Famer,  Vol.  14.  No.  11,  Nov.  9,  I860, 

■The»Toto8  tribe  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Berry  Creek,  in  the 
mountains  of  Oroville*"—  A.S.Taylor.  Calif.  Fanner,  Vol.  13.  No.  18, 

June  22,  1860. 

And  quoting  the  North  Califomian,  March  1857:  •The-TotojB  are 
a  tribe  of  Diggers  whose  hunting  grounda  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Berry 
n^«-»v  ^r^A  vinrinia.  Siuw  Mill«."—  A.S.Tavlor.  CaHf .  Fani»r.  Vol.  14, 


No.  12,  Nov.  16,  1860. 


*) 


\ 


MIDQO    5/9JCHERIA8 

A.S.Taylor  in  his  'Indianology  of  California',  published  in  the 
Calif  .fanner.  1860-1863.  gives  the  following  notes  on    Midoo 


rancherias: 


1846) 


between  the  Bear  and  Jmerican  rivers.   .   .  north  of  the  American 


banks 


>Veshana< 


Touooolumn: 


Fanner 


YnVii^jn^Y  of  Yuba  Piver".—  A.S.Taylor.  Calif  Faraer 


1860 


Quoting  the  Marysville  Herald,  Nov.  1856.  Taylor  writes: 
0en.  Sutter  says  there  existed  of  the  .Yuba  Indians  near  Hock  Fam.  20 
of  the^Hock  tribe.  12  of  the ^Yukelmevs .  and  20  of  the'Oi&^igfi.l  the'" 
last  remnants  of  the  fonner  populous  rancherias."—  A.S.Taylor,  Calif. 
Fanner.  Vol.  14,  No.  11,  Nov.  9.  1860^ 

"The.Totos  tribe  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Berry  Creek,  in  the 
mountains  of  OroviUe."-  A.S.Taylor.  Calif.  Fanner.  Vol.  13.  No.  18, 

June  22,  I860. 

And  quoting  the  North  Califomian,  March  1857:  •The-Totfifi  are 
a  tribe  of  Diggers  whose  hunt  inn:  grounds  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Berry 


Fanne 


No.  12,  Nov.  16,  1860. 


^^'1 


^        \ 
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\ 
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...  The  Alta  California  of  June  1858,  mentions  from  Chamisso 
(the  savan  of  Kotzebues  Russian  Pacific  Expedition  of  1816),  the 
following  names  of  the  Indian  clans  or  Bancherias  of  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  numhers  of  whom  were  neophytes  of  Dolores 
Mission:   "The«  Guymen . -Utschium.  'Olumpali.^Soclan  and • Sonomi  all 
speak  one  tongue,  end  form  a  majority  of  those  residing  at  the 
Mission.       The ^ Ohulpun . >Umpin.>KosmiteB. /Bolhones.^Pittemen. jLamames. 
'Apalemnes  and  'Tcholovones ,   live  near  the  Sacramento  and  speak   one 
tongue  ~  the  last  named  are  allies  with  the  Spaniards  to  war  on 
the   other  trihes.     The « Suysum  for-SuisunVNumpal  and'Tamal  tribes 
live  in  the  north  and  north-west  (side  of  the  bay).     The«Ulul^tos 
live  north  of  the  Suisuns .  and  very  few  ever  came   to  the  Mission." 

m 

The  Indians  of  Klamath,  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  counties,  and 
Mendocino  counties,  and  of  Rogue  River  and  the  California  and 
Oregon  ocean  frontiers,  are  thcKlamaths  and  the  'Tut^tanys  of  that 
river  section;   the  >Hoopahs.  and  the 'Ukiahs  of  Mendocino,   those 
given  in  Taggart's  letter  in  these  notes,   and  those  of  Hubbard's 
below  mentioned;   the  tUmpquas .  Kowooses  or  Gooses.  'Macanootoony's 
of  the  TJmpquB  river  section, 'Iomee_Sults.,  and  >l^Tomee  L^cks  of 
Tehama  county;   the >Copshs. ^Hanags.  vYa tuckets , > Terwars  end ' Tolowas, 
of  the  lower  Klamath  river;  thfijj^aks  and. lloobimucks  of  Trinity 
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county   mountains  west  from  Sacramento  plains;  the  <Modo03  of  Klamath 
Lake,  the  'Yleckas  of  Pitt  !^ver,  the  'Ukcs  and  Shastas  of  Shasta 
county;  the-Potoachos.  ^Shushawees, 'Piscatchecs.  of  the  Mariposa  bottoms 
and  vicinity,  the  'Yosahmittis  and  tMonos  of  Merced  River  mountains, 
and  the  *Yukulmey  of  Yuba  River.   The  proper  name  of  Russian  river 
in  Sonoma  county,  is 'Canimairo,  after  the  celebrated  Indians  of  those 
parts  as  stated  in  the  Petaluma  Journal.  [The'Nemshous.  as  3"talegr^. 
by  General  Gutter,  roamed  (prior  to  1846),  between  the  Bear  and 
American  rivers;  across  the  Sacramento  were  the  Yolos  and>  Colusas : 
north  of  the  American  Fork  were  the  ^Bashonees.   On  the  banks  of 
the  river  north  of  Port  Helvetia,  roamed  the* Veshenacks.  the 
Touserlemnies  and  'Youcoolumnis:  between  the  American  (plain  and 
hills)  and  the  Mokalumne.  roamed  the  'Walacumnies.  'Oosumnies. 
Solumnces .  »Mokelumnees  .  »Suraminis.  *Yosumnis.  »Lacomnis.-*Ki8  Kies 
and»Omochumnies .    South  of  these  were  the  *Yachachumnes  (of 


Calaveras  bottom)  and  the \Iuol3321nes..   The* Planches.  Monos. 

V 

f  Siquirionals .  -> 'Tasakshes .  *  Oowhuillas . » Chokimauves .  >  Tenisi chs . 

/ Yocolles , 'Paloushiss . *  Wikachumnis .  i  Openoches . * TacheSj^  Nutonetoos 
andvChoemimnees.  roamed  from  the  Tuolumne  to  Kings  river  and  the 
Tejon,  on  the  east  of  the  San  foaquin,  the  Tulare  Lakes  and  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  as  stated  by  Lieut.  Beale  in  1856.  .  .  • 


L 


Alex.  S.  Taylor,  'Indianology  of  California*,  California  Farmer, 
Vol.  "nil.  No.  16,  June  8,  1860. 


/ 


t' 
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^The  *Toto3  tribe  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Berry  Creek,  in 
the  mountains  of  Oroville.     Ciuntukus,   Lalacks,  Schonches  end 
Tertupkark  are  names  of  chiefs  among  Klamath  Lake  Indians  of  the 
>  Oukskenah  tribe.     The  big  Klamath  Lake  is  called »Toataya.     The 
'Modoes  of  the  Klamath  Lake  were  also  called*  Moahtockna.     The  *I3ka 
tribe  inhabited  the  Shasta  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
McCloud^s  fork  of  Pitt  River,  and  with  the^Ylackas.  the  '^rekas 
and  the  *Si8kiyou8.  their  nei^bors,  are  treacherous  warlike  tribes 
of  cognati  who  always  have  been  troublesome  to  the  old  hunters 
and  the  present  settlers.   « The  * Washoe s  are  stated  to  have  boun- 
daries as  hi^  up  as  the  Oregon  line,  along  the  easter  flanks 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  far  to  the  east  as  200  miles,  and  to  the 
S  to  Walker»s  River.       In  1859  they  were  estimated  to  number  8000 
souls.       The«Piutes.  >Pah-Utes.  or>Pah-Utahs  ere  estimeted  to  numbei* 
40,000  souls   (these  are  newspaper  correspondents'  accounts,  and 
are  likely  to  be  neer  the  truth).       The«Pah-utes  roam  along  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Colorado   (in  about  let. 36^,  long.  115^)  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Washoes  N  and- as  far  E  as  the  Sevier  Lake  country 
of  Fremont's  explorations.     The  southern  Pah-utes  seem  to  be  a 
much  more  good-for-nothing  brutish  Indiaa  than  their  namesakes 
near  the  Washoes .  and  who  are  said  to  be  a  more  docile  people  to 
learn  new  ways." 


Quoted  from  Placerville  American,  1857  or  1858, 
'Indianology  of  California',  California  Parmer, 
June  22,  1860. 


A.S.Taylor, 
Vol.l3,No.i8, 


A.S.Taylor,  reprinting  in  the  Calif*  Farmer 
an  account  of  the  travels  of  Joesph  Walker 
in  the  south- central  parts  of  the.  G^eat  Basin 
in  Feb.  1850,  published  in  S. P. Herald,  Sept.  23, 
1853,  quotes: 

■Captain  Walker  also  states,   *that  the  Cuohanoi 
the  Mohaves,  the  Cocopag .  the  Maricopas .  etc. etc 
of  the  Colorado,  Mohave  and  Gila  bottoms,  were 
originally  the  same  people;   their  lai^uage  is 
the  same,  though  they  are  constantly  at  war 
with  each  other^" 


A.S.Taylor,  Calif.  Fanner,  Vol.  13,  No.  18, 

June  22,  1860. 


NIg-SE-NON  CEREMONIAL 


A.S.Taylor  reprints  in  the  Calif.  Fanner 

given 
a  description. in  the  Placerville  American 

June  1856.  of  an  Indian  ceremonial  in  which 

Indians  were  present  from  a  number  of  rancherias:| 

Har^town,  Diamond  Spring,  Mud  Spring,  Pleasant 

Valley,  CoiBumnes.  Sacramento,  Monnon  Island, 

Coloma,  Kelsey,  Yajikee  Jim,  Neveda  [Nevada 

City]. 

A.S.Taylor.  Calif.  Fanner,  Vol.  14,  No«  9, 

Oct.  26,1860. 


m^ 
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A.  S.  Taylcr,  quoting  a  correspondent  of  the  Alta 
California  v/rites: 

♦*We  arrived  at  Alamo,  in  the  Colorado  country,  the 
next  station,  at  about  half  past  one  o'clock,  and  were 
detained  an  hour  or  more.  Here  I  letirned  from  an  Indian 
chief  of  the « Hocomba  tribe,  and  an  intelligent  white  man 
who  has  traversed  these  sands  and  mountains  for  many 
years,  some  curious  facts,  as  they  allege,  in  relation 


to  the  former  condition  of  this  desert.  The  chief  says 
that,  not  many  years  since,  and  during  his  lifetime, 
the  now  barren  plains  were  rich  and  fertile  valleys; 
that  he  himself  had  planted  and  raised,  between  this 
and  the  last  station,  fine  crops  of  vegetables,  grapes 
and  other  fruits.  ...  He  also  says  that  at  present, 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  distance,  the 
Indians  of  the -Hocomba  and.Geginga  tribes  still  have 


fine  gardens  and  vineyards 


n 


.  •  . 


A.  S.  Taylor,  Calif.  Parmer,  Yol.l5,  No.l.  March  1,  1861. 


For  Taylor's  list  of  the  rancherias  of  Los  Angeles 
County  given  in  the  California  Fanner,  Jan»  11,  1861, 
See  under  date  June  8,  1860. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  YOSiMITE  INDIANS.  1850 


/ 


A.S.Taylor  in  the  California  Fanner  quotes  the  account  given 
in  the  Mariposa  Democrat.  July  1856.  of  Capt.  Boling's  capture  of 
Yo Semite  Indians  and  the  subsequent  annihilation  of  the  Yp Semite 
tribe  by  the  Jt^iaSA*' 


Marip< 


1850 


Indians 


near  the  Mono  Pass.  The  journey  was  forty  miles  in  leigth.  and  o1»er 
the  worst  of  trails  -  the  snow  being  in  plwes  over  20  feet  deep. 
This  Lake  is  a  large  basin  elevated  on  a  conical  rook,  eoTering  an 
area  of  nearly  100  acres..  In  places  where  it  was  not  frozen  over, 
it  was  filled  with  ducks  and  geese .  and  no  doubt .  abounds  in  trout • 
Here  Captain  Bolins  succeeded  in  capturing  over  a  hundred  Indians- 
With  nearly  150  Yo««Bltes.  Capt.  Boling  started  for  tbe  camp  of  the 

issioners.  which  place  he  reached  without  further  trouble  or 
delay.  The  bucks  were  made  to  carry  the  bagage  of  the  tribe,  while 
the  wcmen  and  children  were  pennitted  to  travel  unincumbered.  This 
the  Indian  warriors  considered  a  great  indignity .  and  said  that 
death  was  preferable  to  this  disgrace.  This  tribe  did  not  long  re- 
main with  the  Conmissioners;  they  returned  again  to  the  homes  of 
their  fathers,  and  shortly  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  Ufiaa 
tribe,  who  live  beyond  the  Mono  Pass,  and  from  whom,  on  leaving  to 
retun>  to  their  Valley,  they  stole  a  number  of  horses.  Indignant 
at  this  breach  of  hospitality,  the  Msm  rallied  their  men  and  pur- 
sued the  Yo  Semites .  detemined  on  revenge.  Tan-n^-i*  collected 
all  the  warriors  of  his  tribe,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head 


U': 


--;yi>:.a^^ 
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met  the  advancing  enemy-  A  battle  ensued,  some  five  miles  from  the 
Valley.  Ten-nay-i»  was  slain  —  his  warriors  defeated  ~  and  the  • 


hildren 


So  terrible  was  the 


revenge,  and  so  vigorous  the.  pursuit  of  the  Monofl,  that  but  six  of 
the  Yosemite  tribe  remained  to  tell  of  the  misf oHunes  of  their 
people,  and  mourn  the  loss  of  their  country  and  their  wives. 
Ten-nay-ia.  on  one  occasion  said  that  long  after  his  death  hie  voicte 
would  be  echoiie  among  the  hills  of  his  native  home,  as  he  had  often, 
at  night,  heard  the  voices  of  his  fathers  in  the  Valley.  Such  is  the 
end  of  this  once  power'^ful  trtte.    Their  trails  are  dim--  their 
people  are  scattered  or  destroyed  -  and  their  watch-f  ir«8  no  more 
blaze  from  the  summit  of  the  signal  rock;  yet  their  tribe  and  their 
sufferir^s  will  never  be  forgotten;  for  thousands  shall  come  from 
abroad  to  view,  with  wonder  and  delight,  the  majestic  scenery  of 


the  Yo Semite  Valley 


I  • 


Fanner 
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BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  WASHOES 


%  J  ■ 


A.S.Taylor  states  in  the  California  Farmer  that 
the  "Washoes  are  stated  to  have  boundaries  as  high  up 
as  the  Oregon  line,  a^or^  the  eastern  flanks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  as  far  to  the  east  as  200  miles,  and  to  the 
S  to  Walker's  River.     In  1869  they  were  estimated  to 
have  8000  souls." 


A.S.Taylor,  Calif.  Famer,  Vol.  13,  No.  18,  June  Z2,  1860 
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The  Heese  Biver  Indians 


The  aborifjinees  of  the  Reese  Biver  country  consist  of  the 
Shoshone  nation,  divided  into  many  subordinate  tribes,  each  having 
a  distinctive  name  and  occupying  a  tract  of  country  varying  from 
20  to  50  miles  square.       Their  country  is  bordered  on  the  west  by 
the  Pi-Utes.   the  Edward's  Greek  mountains,  some  20  miles  west  of 
Reese  River,  being  the  dividing  line.     On  the  east  it  extends  to 
Ruby  Yalley,  where  it  joins  on  the  territory  of  the*Goshoots. 
the  '"Bannocks  being  their  nei^bors  on  the  northeast.       The  latter 
are  notorious  rogues,   it  being  a  portion  of  this  nation  that 
Col.   Conner  found  it  necessary  to  punish  so  severely  last  fall, 
24  of  their  number  being  shot  at  one  time  for  their  previous  bad. 
conduct.     'The  Goshoots  are  a  better  behaved  people,  and  but  for 
the  instigations  of  the  Mormons  and  other  evil  disposed  persons 
would  probably  never  have  molested  the  whites.     Both  the  Bannocks 
and  Goshoots  speak  a  language  somewhat  different  from  the  Shoshones. 

Subordinate  Tribes  --  the  Toguimas . 

I 

"iThat  may  properly  be  considered  the  Reese  River  country, 
being  the  extensive  valley  and  mountain  slopes  adjacent  to  that 
stream,  is  inhtibited  by  several  different  tribes  of  Indians,  each 
subject  to  its  ovm  chief,  numbering  from  300  to  800  souls^ 
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The  most  southern  of  these  little  ccramunities  of  which  much  is 
known  ere  the  Toquimas .  inhahitinp;  about  the  head  of  the  valley 
and  the  country  to  the  east  of  that  point.  The  term  in  the 
Indian  tongue  si{piifies  the  Black  Backs,  hut  why  so  called  is 
not  apparent.  From  having  hut  little  intercourse  with  the  whites 
they  are  suspicious  and  unfriendly,  f;nd  strenuously  object  to  any 
invasion  of  their  territory  either  for  mining  or  other  purposes. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  they  drove  hack  Yeatch  and  Huhbard  while 
prospecting  in  that  section  last  fall. 

♦The  Temoksees. 

A   friendly  tribe,  living  about  30  miles  south  of  Jacobsville, 
who,  though  themselves  afraid  of  the  more  warlike  Tcquimss.  re- 
ceived the  fugitives  into  their, camp,  and  covered  their  further 
retreat  the  next  day.   The  Temoksees  number  only  a  hundred  or 
two,  all  told,  and  though  mixing  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
their  northern  and  western  neigjibors,  keep  clear  of  the  Toquimas « 
who  seem  to  be  generally  on  as  bad  terms  with  the  surrounding 


tribes  as  with  the  v/hites. 


Tutoi  and  his  People. 


The  most  influential  man  in  these  parts  amongst  the  aboriginees. 


/' 


as  v/ell  as  extensively  known  by  the  v/hites,   is  Tutoi,  a  chief 
residing  not  far  below  Jacobsville,  and  whose  territory  reaches 
from  that  of  the  Terusksees  ten  miles  south^to  the  boundary  of  the 
To-so-ees.  some  30  or  4-0  miles  north  of  that  place.     He   is  a  middle- 
aged  m.';n,  having  regular  features  and  a  light  complexion;  speaks  a 


Taylor  -3-  Miscellsneous 


little  English ,  and  dresses  after  the  manner  of  the  v/hites,  with 
whom  he  and  his  tribe  have  always  "been  on  excellent   terms.     The 
boys,  who  alone  are  employed  as  domestics,  are  remarkable  for 
their  quickness  and  docility,  and  with  anything  like  good  manage- 
ment the  v^ole  race  can  be  made  extremely  serviceable  to   the 
v/hites.       Like  the  Pi-Utes,  they  are  not  only  anxious  for  in- 
struction in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  but  desire  to  have  lands 
set  apart  for  their  perraanent  occupation  and  use,    their  great 
ambition  being  to  learn  how  to  raise  grain  and  cattle. 


Ehe-To-so-ees. 


This  tribe,   joining,  as  has  been  said,  the  territory  of  Tutoi 
on  the  north,  are  said  to  be  a  sad  set  of  rascals,   being  in  good 
part  made  up  of  fugitives  and  outlaws  from  the  adjoining  tribes. — 
[Eve.  Bulletin,  May  1863. 


The  Toquimas .  Ternokses.,  Tosoees  and  other  so-called  Shoshone 
and  Pi-Ute  nations  of  the  south  frontier  lines  between  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  and  the  eastern  Sierra  Nevada  lines  of  California  State; 
as  the  «Mono5 . ♦ Washes . • Oosos . ^  Ca  tagos .  etc.,  as  yet  but  little  known 
in  ethnological  history;  seem  also  to  be  affiliations  or  anciently 
outlawed  tribes  from  the  pueblo  civilizations  of  the  ante  Columbian 
New  Mexico  and  /Jta  California.   .   .   .  The  Washes .  Monos,  Cosos, 
Oatagos,   etc,  are  evidently,  from  their  name,  affiliated  tribes  of 
one  great  stock   stretching  from  Southern  Oregon  to  the  Gulf  of 
California,  whose  connections,  antecedents,  rnd  status  ou{^t  to  be 

most  carefully  attended  to  by  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Department. 

Alex.3.T£ylor,    »Indianolony^  California',  California  Farmer 

June  25^1863. 
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A.S.Taylor  in  Calif.  Farmer,  Vol.   18,  No.  3. 

Sept.  26,  1862 


Quotir^  Milet-Mureau,  Voyage  de  la  Perouse, 

11  chapter,  2^^  vol.  ,1797. 

f  The  Monterey  Indian  Customs  and  Life, 

These  Indiaas  are  generally  small,  weak,  and 
4o  not  exhibit  that  love  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence which  characterizes  the  tribes  of  the  North; 
jibey  have  neither  their  arts  noi:^  their  industry ; 
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These  Indians  are  very  expert  in  tii«  use  of  the 
how  and  arrow  ;  they  killed  before  us  the  smallest 
birds.  Their  patience  in  approaching  them  is  as- 
tonishing, they  hide  and  creep  towards  their 
game,  and  shoot  within  fifteen  paces.  Their  skill 
in  killing  the  larger  game  is  still  more  astonish- 
ing. We  saw  an  Indian  having  a  deer's  head  fas- 
tened to  his  own,  walking  an  all  fo'Qrs,  seeming 
to  browse,  and  so  well  did  be  imitate  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal  that  our  -Imniers  would  have 
fired  upon  him.  He  thus  approached  a  herd  with- 
in the  nearest  gunshot  and  kiil'ed  a  deer  with  his 


.arrows. 
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r  Tht  Missions  and  Presidios  in  1786. 

I     Loretto  is  the  only  presidio  of  old  California  o  n 
'  the  eastern  coast  of  thi*  peninsula.     The  garrisori 
conBists  of  54  hor8emen,'who  furnish  small  deUch- 
ments  to  the  fifteen  following  missions,  directed  by 
the  Dominican  Fathers,  if^ho  have  succeeded  the 
Jesuits  and  Franciscans ;  the  latter  have  remained 
sole  possessors  of  the  ten  missions  in  New  Cali- 
fornia.   The  fifteen 'missions  of  the  Loretto  de- 
partment are  :  San  Vincento,   San  Domingo,  Ro- 
sario,  San  Fernando  (Villacata),  San  Francisco  de 
Borgia,  Santa  Gertruda,  San  Ignacio,  Guadalupe, 
Santa  Rosalia,  la  Concepcion,  San  Jose,  San  Fran- 
cisco Xavier,  Loretto,  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  San  Lu- 
cas,  and  Todos  Santos.     About  4,000   convertec 
Indians  connected  with  these  fifteen  parishes  [in 
Lower  California]  are  the  only  fruit  of  the  long 
apostleship  of  these  different  religious  orders  who 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  this  laborious  min- 
istry.  * 
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K-.I*  Tht    Governor, 

.     A  Lie«t.  Colonel  residing  in  Monterey  is  Gov-  ^^ 
ernor  of  the  two  Cali/ornias ;  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends  more  than  800  leagues  in  "rcu-fereace ;  hi. 
true  subordinates  are  282  cavalry  B<»d';"'.  »;^; 
„g  the  garrison  ot  five  small  forts,  and  furmsh.og 
Iscorts  of  four  or  five  men  to  each  of  the  25  m». 
Sions  or  parishes  established  In  old  and  new  Call- 
fornia.    They  are  sufficient  to  restrain  about  50,- 
lOOO  wandering  Indians  (who  frequently   change 
their  dwelling  place,  according  to  the  fishing  or 
hunting  season)   in  tWs  vast  P«'  <»[  J^-r^^ 
among  whom  about  10,000  have  embraced  Ghris- 

^•^"  •        whose  authority  extends  to  y 

Monterey,  altnougu 
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The  Indians  Houses, 
These  huts  are  the  most  miserable  that  can  be 
^   foand  among  any  people ;  they  are  rounH,  six  feet 
]jUi  diameter,  and  four  in  hight.     A  ftew  pickets 
*  >bout  the  thickness  of  an  arm,  planted  in  the 
ground,  and  brought  togethec  «tf^the  top;  com- 
pose all  the  carpentry;  eight  or  ten  bundles  of 
straw   badly  arranged   on  these   pickets  are  the^ 
only  shelter  these  people  have  from  the  wind  and 
rain.     More  than   half  of  these  huts  remain  unr 
.covered  in  fine  weather;  their  only  precaution  is 
Ito  have  in  reserve  two  or  tfejree  bundles  of  straw 
near  th«ir  house. 

\  The  exhortations  of  the  missionaries  have  never 
!been  able  to  change  this  general  architecture  of 
Ithe  two  Californias ;  the  Indians  say  that  Ihey  j 
like  the  open  air;  that  it  is  convenient  to  burn 
their  house,  when  they  are  devoured  by  a  too  great 
^(number  of  fleas,  and  to  be  able  to  construct  an- 
other in  two  hours.  The  Independent  Indians 
iiave  still  a  greater  motive,  who  are  in  the  Hacbit 
jof  changing  their  dwellingslike  the  hunting  trib^. 
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Toaiting  Orain — Baskets, 
As  the  Indian^ have  no  metal  or  earthern  ves-  ^ 
gels  for  roasting,  this  operation,  is  performed  in  j^^ 
baskets  made  of  Xar*,  which  ^hey  turn  wftli  sucli|; 
skill  and  rapidity  over  live  coals  that  M«y  swelV 
4  and  patch  the  grain  without  btfrning  the  basket     We  I 
can  affirm  that  the  best  method  for  roasting  coffee 
'  I  cannot  excel  this  means  that  Ihp  Indians  use  for 
rtheir  grAitl.     It  i#  distributed  to  them  every  morn- 
ingand.  the  least  unfaithfulness  in  returning  the 
full  quaQtjty  is  punished  by  the  whip,  but  they 
seldom  bXpoBG  themselves  to  it^         ^    _". 
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Dress  and  Ornaments.  ' 

The  converted  Indians  have  preserved  all  those 
customs  that  the  new  relij^ion  clofiL not  prohibit: 
the  same  huts,  the  same  sptrts,  the  i^i^e  clothing. 
The  richer  Indians  wear  a  cloak  made  of  otter- 
skin,  covering  the   shoulders   and  descending  to 
the  knees ;  the  poorer  wea^  simply  a  piece  of  linen 
furnished  by  the  missionaries,  and  a  little  cloak 
of  rabbit-skins  fastened  under  the  chin  and  falling 
to   the  waist;  some  wear  »  hat  of  straw   very 
neatly  plaited.    The  wom^' dress  in  a  cloak  of 
badly  tanned   deer-skin ;  those   attachei^to   the 
mission  make  a  little  body  with  ^eves,  this  with 
'  a  small   apron  of  reeds  and  a  petticoat  of  deer- 
skin constitutes  their  dress.     The  young  girls  wear 
a  short  skirt;  children  of  the  other  sex  go  naked. 
The  hair  of  both  sexes  is  cut,  leaving  it  four  or 
five  inches  long.     Indians  from  the  independent 
villages  having  no  cutting  instruments,  take  off 
the  hair  with  lighted  brands  \  they  also  paint  them- 
selves red,  and   black   when  in  mourning.     The 
missionaries  have  prohibited  the  painting  them- 
selves red,   but  are  obliged   to   allow  the  black 
paint,  as  these  people  are  m^ch  attached  to  tfee 
memory  of  their  departed  (riends,  and  shed  tears 
at  the  mention  of  persons  long  since  dead. 
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I  Family  Ties,  \ 

Family  ties  are  less  strong  than  those  of  friend- 
ship.    The  children  abandon  the  father's  hut  when 

J  they  are  old  enough  to  provide  for  themselves,  but  \ 
they  preserve  a  long  attachment  for  their  mothers, 
who  have  brought  them  up  with  extreme  gentle- 
ness, and  Have  only  whipped  them  when  they  have, 
shown  cowardice  in  the  little  fights  of  childhood. 
The  aged  and  infirm  are  supported  by  the  commu- 
nity, and  are  generally  well  care4  for. 
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Their  Games, 

They  have  two  games  of  ybich  they  are  very 
fond.  The  first  they  call  Takertia,  This  consists 
of  throwing  and  rolling  a  ring,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  in  a  space  sixty  feet  square,  cleared  of 
Igrses  and  hedged  in  with  faggots.  Two  players, 
each  of  whom  holds  a  rod  five  feet  long,  try  to 
pass  these  sticks  through  the  ring  whilst  in  mb-i 
lion.  If  successful  they  gala  two  points.  If  the ' 
rin^,  ceasing  to  roll,  rests  on  the  stick,  they! 
count  one  point.  The  game  is  three  pomts.  This  j 
game  is  a  violent  exercise,  the  ring  and  rod  J>c(|^ng 
always  in  action.  '     ,     i 

The  other  play,  called  Toussi^  is  more  quiet>:..nt] 
is  played  by  four,  two  on   each  side.     Each  ope  j 
in  turn  conceals  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  wood  ;  hib" 
partner  makes  a  thousand  gestures  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  adversaries.     It  is  curious  for  a 
spectator  to   observe  them  crouching  opposite  to 
leach  other,  keeping  the   most  profound  silence,, 
iwatching  the  countenance  and'  thejlightest  cir- 

fcumstance  that  caif  aid  them  in 'guessing  U^ha 
|that  contains  the  wood.  Tliey  gain'or  loseli^) 
'according  as  they  have  determined  right  or  wrong. 
The  winner   then   takes  his  turn.     The  game  is 
jfiye  points.     The  stakes  arejordinarily  beads. 
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The    Wild  Vidians— Their  Religion. 

A.S.Ta^dor,  Calif.  Fanner,  Vol.  18,  No.  5, 

Oct.  10,1862 
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The  independent  Indians  have  no  conception  of 
'God  or  a  future  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
•southern  tribes,  who  had  some  confused  ideas  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  missionaries.  These  placed 
Paradise  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  where  a  cool- 
ness and  freshness  reigns,  never  found  in  the 
burning  sands  they  inhabit  ;  hell  or  the  place  of 
punishment  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  depths  of  the 
mountains. 

The  belief,  aided  by  the  experience  of  these  mis- 
sionaries, is  that  the  reason  of  these  people  has 
never  yet  been  fully  developed,  which  gives  justice 
Ito  the  motive  for  treating  them  as  children,  and 
for  admitting  but  few  to  the  communion;  and 
•these  are  the  geniuses  of  the  people,  and  like  the 
iDescartes  and  Newton  of  their  age,  will  enlighten 
|their  companions  by  teaching  that  four  and  four 
make  eigh^,  a  calculation  far  above  the  compre- 
hension of  a  great  number.  The  teaching  of  the 
missionaries  is  not  adapted  to  overcoming  this 
state  of  ignorance^  all  their  eflforts  are  combined 
to  insure  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  existence, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  useful  arts.  Surgery  is 
unknown,  and  many  children  die  from  hernia. 
Our  surgeons  taught  them  to  use  the  bandage  for 
[this  complaint. 
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Califoruia   lotts.     ' 

BY     ALKX.     B.     TAYLOR. 

THE   INDIANOLOGy"  OP  CALIFORNIA 

FOURTH    SERIESi. 

No.  105  of  whole  Series;  continued  from  Farmer  of  Oct  10, 1862. 
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The   Account    of    California  ^^  1786.-Tlio 

Tht  Language,  etc,  of  the  Monterey  Indians  m  1786. 
■      M.  de  Lamainon,  author  of  the  following^ notes,    , 
thinks  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  the  exact    . 
rocabulary  of  the  idioms  of  the  different  tribes 
rbo  inhabit  the  environs  of  Monterey ;  and  he 

)ok  much  trouble  and  pains  to  avoid  any  errors.  . 

-lis  o^n  observations  Mrere  assisted  by  two  I^'  I    /I  LtZ^kZLZJL 

fiians  he  found  at  the  Missions  where  he  spent  j   //7l,K/tX      / 
four  days ;  these  were  well  acquainted  with  Span- 
lish.    There   is-  perhaps   no    country   where   the 
lldioms  are  «o  multiplied  as  in  New  California.    The 
1  different  tribes  in  this  country,  although  very  near,^ 
\one  another,  live  isolated  and  have  each  a  separate 
language.     The  difficulty  of  all  these  languages  is 
the  reason  the  missionaries  do  not  acquire  any. 
They  need  an  interpreter  for  their  sermons  and  ex- 
hortations  at  the  hour  of  death. 

Monterey  and  the  Mission  San  Carlos  which  is 
dependent  upon  it,  comprises  the  country  of  the 
Achastliens  and  the  Ecclemachs.  The  two  languages  ^ 
of  thcirpeople  partly  spoken  in  the^me  mission,  | 
would  soon  form  a  new  dialect  if  the  christian  In-  > 
dians   ceased   to   commuicate   with  those  of  the 
rancherias.    The   language  of  the  Achastliens  is 
adapted   to   the  weakness  of  their  intellect.     As 
they  have  few  abstract  ideas,  they  can  have  but 
ifew  wordq-to  express  them.     It  appeared  to  us  that 
ithey  caivi^  all  animals  by  the  same  name ;  they 
'give  the*4me  name  (ouakeche)  to  toads  and  frogs. 
TheydQ'iot  designate  the  vegetables  they  make 
fii^       '*    their  epithets  to  express  moral  qualities 
•re  «^wed  from  the  sense  of  tast^,  which  is  the 
aense  they  love  best  to  gratify  ;  tb  is  they  make 
use  of  the  word  "missich"   to    describe   a   good 
man   and   a  savory  dish,  and  *'hech     ''  to   a  bad 
man  or  tainted   meat.     They  distinguish  the  sin- 
gular  and  plural;  they  conjugate  some  tenses  of 
verbs;  their  nouis  are  more  numerous  than  their 
adjectives;  they  never  employ  the  labials,   F,  B, 
nor  the  letter  X ;  they  have  the  chr,  as  in  "Port 
des   Francais:"  ''chrs  konder,  bird  ;  .chruk,  hut. 
The  dipthong  **ou'  is  found  in  more  than  half  the 
words:  **chouroui,"  to  sing;  ''touroun,  the  skin; 
"tou  ours,"  finger-nails ;  the  most  common  con- 
Bonant  initials    are  F  K;  the  terminations  vary 
often.     They  make  use  of  their  fingers  to   count 
ten-  few  of  them  can  remember  it  with^t  this 
aid.    Their  terms  are  : 
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•one 

moukala 

two 

outis 

three 

capes 

four 

outiti 

five 

is 

six  etesake 

:^even  kaleis 

i'ight  oulous  masakhen 
(line  pak 

en  lonta 


n- 
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A.S-Taylor,   Calif.  Farmer.  Vol-   16,  No-  24. 

^  March  7, 1862 • 
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The  Indians  op  San  Diego  County.—Ko. 
Vocabulary  of  the^Diegusnos  Indians  living  luar&anta 
Isabela,  in  'SofiViego  County,  taken  byLt.  Wbib- 
pie,  U.S.A.,)Sept.  «1849,  p.  104  Schoolcraft  tf  In- 
dians.—Pf  ft,  2d,  1^2 : 

~    "   ■  Indian. 

ho 
hind 
hawue 
hamook 
cha-pop 
snap 
sumhook 
snap 
sahook 
hippook 
yainat 
mo-quuc  or  hut 
ah-hut  or  moolt 
tay-buth  or 
cucboa 
aplea 
coquitbue 
poo 
twa 


English, 

man 

woman 

father 

mother 

boy 

bead 

hair 

face 

ear 

eye 

nose 

mouth 

arm 

hand 

bread 

fingers 

leg 

knee 

foot 

but 

night 

good 

he 
to-day 


Indian. 
Wcootchk^ 

nile        7- 
tile 

elmaia 
estar 
hiletar 
wa 

amat'I 
awuc-ayen 
boo 
ah 

cuwis 
selh'l 
meyut'i. 
asac'l 
ewitb'l 
toon 

hamulyay 
awah 
boon 
han''>Thanna|to  eat 
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pee 
ach-amacha 

asao 

aysail 

quarquue 


nothing  o'muc'l  or  amp.ho 


n'yah  to  drink 

poo  brandy 

en  yat'l 
yesterday      matin  yat'l 
be  wants  money — poot  wurris  coquitrhue 
I  am  here— n'yapee  tawa   ^ 
he  was  there — poo-ce-pa-a 
I  drink  water— n'ya-aha-asay 
I  eat  meat — n'ya  coquago-asahs 
to  be  drunk — asumuaye 
I  drink  rum— n'ya-quarquac-asu 
I  have  a  home- n'ya  hub  n'yay  pilyah 
I  bad  a  horse  yesterday— n'ya-but-pour  yayo 
I  shall  have  a  horse  to-morrow— n'y'a  hut  meton 
yat'l  ninia. 
The  Diegueno   or  Comeyan,    ^d  the  Xjjma  or 
Cuichan,  are  taken  from  Schoolcraft,  to  which  Lt. 
Whipple  ba^.  appended  valuable  notices  of  their 
tribe  and  county  in   the  before   mentioned  vol- 
ume of  Schoolcraft.  -^i^t^ 
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Characteristic  Anbcdotes  op  the  Indians. 

A  chief  of  a  rancheria,  or  village,  not  far  distant 
from  the  Presidio  of  St.  Diego,  who  had  observed, 
with  much  attention,  the  manner  and  authority 
with  which  the  *'Comandante"  governed  his 
officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of' 
the  place,  had  heard,  also,  that  the  Ki,ng  of  Spain 
was  their  grand  chief,  to  whom,  they  £^11  owed  alle- 
giance, and  in  case  of  disobedience  were  liable  to 
severe  punishment,  and  even  death. 

Desirous  of  imitating  the  domination  of  his  royal 
master,  he  commenced  a  tyrannical  use  of  his 
power,  which  gained  him  many  enemies.  How- 
ever, it  was  of  short  duration.  In  1822,  when  D. 
Agustin  Yturbide  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  and  when  his  government  was  recognized, 
in  due  form,  at  St.  Diego,  there  were  many  In- 
dians present,  who  listened  attentively,  to  the 
declaration  that  Mexico  no  longer  acknowledged 
the  Spanish  authority.  The  king  (or  viceroy)  had 
been  deposed,  and  another  placed  in  his  stead, 
with  the  new  title  of  Emperor.  A  few  months 
afterwards,  a  grand  feast  was  observed  in  the  In- 
dian village,  to  which  all  the  neighboring  Indians 
were  invited. 

To  commence  the  ceremonies,  they  burned  their 
chief  alive!  and  elected  another.  The  feast  con- 
tinued eight  days,  when  the  Indians  dispersed  and 
returned  to  their  several  homes.  Those  who  lived 
in  the  Presidio,  were  censured  for  such  inhuman- 
ity, which  produced  the  following  remarks  :— 
''Have  you  not  done  in  Mexico  the  same  with  the 
King  of  Spain  ?"  (meaning  the  Viceroy).  'Tou 
say  he  was  not  good,  and  you  killed  him  I  Well, 
our  captain  was  not  good,  and  we  have  burned 
him.  Should  the  new  one  be  bad,  we  will  burn 
him  also !'' 
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ATHAPASKAN  VOCABULARIES  OBTAINED  BY  C.  HART  MERRIAM 


Hop -pah  or  Tin-nimg-hen-na-o .  Hoopa  Valley,  Trinity  County 

Informants: 

James  Chesbfo,  at  Burnt  Ranch,  Aug. 9-11, 1921; 
Mrs.  Abraham  Jack— full-blood,  and  Mrs..  Fred 
NortorV'Eoopa  Valley,  July  1934. 

*Hwil-kut  or  Hoi-let-hah.  Redwood  Creek,  Humboldt  County, 


Informants: 


Sairi 


Ohaniel  Bailey^  his  full-blood  wife 
and  others.  ^  Blue  Lake,  Sept.  15,  1910;  Aug. 11, 

r 

1918;  Oct.  1920. 
Kah-to  or  To-chil-pe-ke-ah-hahng,  Kahto  and  Long  Valleys. 

Informants : 

Mrs.  Martinez  Bell  and  others, including  her 
father  and  mother,  Jd  Kahto  rancheria.  Long 
Valley,  Nov. 6-7,  1920;  1921;  1922. 
Ken-nes-te  Wi-lak-ke.  Garberville,  S.  Fork  Eel  River 

Informant: 

Sarah  Carl,  Garberville.  Aug.  1920. 

IsnH  this.  Set-ten-bi-den?   CHECK  IT. 
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ATHAPASKM  VOCABULARIES  OBTAINED  BY  C.  HART  MERRIAM 

Kit-tel.  Bridgeville  region,  lower  Van  Duzen  River. ^laqua 

Butte  and  Yager  Creek, south  to  Dobbin  Creek,  east 
to  S.  Eork  Trinity  Mt. 
Informants : 

Mrs.  George  Burt  (bom  at  Bridgeville)  and  6thers. 


1921;  1922;  1923. 


-/ 


.ahn 


Informant: 

George  Burt,  bom  and  reared  on  Bull  Creek. 
Aug.  1921;  July  1922;  July  1923. 
Mat-tbl  (Bet~tol)  Coast  region  from  Davis  Creek  south  to 

Spanish  Flat, and  interior  to  Rainbow  and  Elk 
Ridges. 
Informants: 

Joe  Duncan  and  son  Ike  Duncan,  on  Mattole  River 
below  Petrolia.  July  28-30,  1923. 
Nek-kan-ni*.  Bear  River  region.  Cape  Mendocino, 
Informants i 

Mrs.  Prince  and  others,  Oct.  25,  1920;  July  1921; 
1922;  July  1923.   . 
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ATHAPASKAN  VOCABULARIES  OBTfxI^JED  BY  C.  HART  MERRIAM 


Set-ten-bi'-den  Ke-ah.  South  Fork  Eel  to  South  Fork  Trinity 

*  Rivers. 
Informants; 

Lucy  Young,  old  full-blood,  and  some  words  from 
^Yellow jacket**,  at  Zenia,  June  £9-July  1,  1922. 
To-cho-be  Ke-ah.  Briceland  regioh.  West  side  S.  Fork  Eel 

River  from  Garberville  region  west  to  Briceland 
and  Shelter  Cove;  south  to  Usal, 

* 

Informant: 

Sally  Bell,  full-blood,  at  her  home,  Needle 
Rock  Cross  Roads.  Aug.  24-26,  1923. 


To-kub-be-ke-ah .  rancheria  on  east  branch  South  Fork  Eel 

River.  Rocky  Glen  Creek  to  east  branch  South 
Fork  Eel  River  and  east  to  main  Eel  River. 
Informant : 

Albert  Smitt^,  1921;  1922, 
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ATHAPASKM  VOCABULARIES  OBTAINED  BY  C.  HART  MERRIAM 
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Tol-lo-wah  (Huss)  Smith  River  drainage;  Wilson  Creek  north 

to  Oregon  line,  (and  thence  northerly). 
Informant : 

Sam  Lopez,  wife,  father  and  others;  Mrs.  Mary 
James  and  daughter  Mi*s.  Ed  Lopez.  At  Smith  River 
and  Crescent  City.  Sept.  1910;  Sept.  1923;  July 
1934;  June  1938. 


Tsen-nah~ken-nes 1  Blue  Rock  and  Bell  Springs  region 

(or  Tan-cho-ke-ah.  Eel  River  tribe,  Bell  Springs  to 

Chemise  Creek  mouth  to  mouth) 

Informants: 

Wylakke  Tip,  Fred  Major  and  sister  NancJ-  Doty. 

Aug.  18-19,  1922;  Sept.  6-10,  1924. 
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Hah-wun-bmt   (Tolowa) 

llok-an-ni^ 

Mat-tol' 

Hoil-kut  (Hvjil-kut) 

Hoo-pah  (Tin-nung-ken-nl^o) 

Kitrtef  (Non-gah'M:) 

Lo-lohn-kok 

To-cho-be-ke'ah 


Hah-\7un  Kimt 

Hek-a-ni 

IJat-tol^ 

Hivil-kut 

Hoo-pah 

KlUol' 

Hoo-pah 

Lo-lcihn-kok 


Ken-nes-to'  (^Vylukko-To-kubby)       Ken-nes-to  [»Wl-lak-ke 


-^ 


^nt   to  Do 

Tsen-nah-kcn-nes 

Set-tor>bi(3^n 

Che-te-'-r^e-kdh 


0 


1 1 


s. 


To-chil-po  ks-ali-hano  (Kahto) 


Ma-t-^e-riok 


Tson-nah-ken-ne s'  (Thon-chu-tun{^ 


Ki-*hun-ni 


Hoo-pah  Athabaskan 


KjQ^-him-ni  =  The  First  People— C.H.M. »s  Hoo-pah 

vocabulary,  1921,1934. 

Kixunai  =  ^immortals' — Goddard,  *Hupa  Texts' ,  U.C. 

Press,  March  1904. 


Karuk  Indians 
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Harrington,  John  P. — Tobacco  Among  the 

of  California.  S.l,  pubs. 
Bull.  94.  1932. 


Karuk  Indians 
Bureau  Eth. 
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^:^H^tJ2^f-HcJfe^ 


"^-CiAoL^i?^     ^j4^ 


^^.,^5) 


fWO^ 


Oo  V-  \?aj 


^^iOJv^^^ 


A-ve. 


'«LMt 


■ft«ii,-cijL' 
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}\\a-\v^ea\. 
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<*^^ 
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>itWWA  iO-VnisWUc- 


^i-^-SuLCv^jUsJuvvw^^ 


^^      XotexAUi, 


VvocXn*jl 
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S\lo  Wo-- Wi-- M^o^ 
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<Vv/XA 


>heAA 
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(Smith  River) 


There  ere  two  words  for  big  or  large,  Tchwah  and 
Tchoo ;  but  a  large  animal  is  called  M6n-chah«gah, 
There  are  two  words  also  for  small,  Me-stum  6nd  TQon-chah> 
Harpoons,  called  Tuy-^ke-us .  \Mere  used  in  hunting  Sealions 


Elk  horn  wedges  or  chisels,  called 


_y 


were 


used  in  felling  trees  and  splitting  planks. 

Dugout  canoes  of  Redwood  are  called  Ki«on»niig:  the 
peddle  Ma*>too.  Spruce  Pitch  used  in  mending  canoes  and 


for  other  purposes  is  Shlfi.* 


o 


C^,/'  <  Kt»«t.j  <^-  ^v^  ^^•^  KkxA.'   ^.-faji^^w  lU. 
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'Vw-av-^ 
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^K.<^^^->:f*  ^  ^^^^'^^ 


f^JXjw^^y^ 
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^^W*4 


*^4Jk,«AH. 
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H*U^MO^ 
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[Orif^inal  in  pencil  No.  293  Bureau  Ethnolo nr  MSS»  and  ink 
copy  m  Henshaw* 8  own  handwritir^.  No.  844J 


fu"'v^'~l  — .v't — 2*.  """■'   *^«^  «'H^o  n xwi*  00,00*  xiixti   XB  undoubtedly 
ine   beat  as  it  is  the  most  copious  of  the  several  vocabularies  of 
the  faiyily.  I  believe  the  man  to  be  reliable  and  as  I  had  the  ser- 
yicee  of  a  very  -ood  interpreter  there  is  no  rsason  for  doubtia;  that 
the  vocabulary  is  in  the  main  correct.  Some  of  the  terms  were  ftiven 
me  by  two  old  women  but  these  are  not  distirv^ished  as  they  *ei? 
usually  verified  by  Pico*"—  HWH.  . 


I 


i^9r4ff 


1*  $^»ke-et 


2.   Ic-kora 


3.  Ma- 80- ho 

4.  Sku-mu' 


I 


I 


5.  Yb-ti-pa-ke-8  (i  more  comipg) 

6.  Y6-ti-ic-k(an  (2  more  comir^) 

7.  Yo-ti-ma-s6-h6  (3  more  comin-) 

f 

8.  Ha-la-wa 

9.  Spa 

r 

10.  K'j-ac-kcan 


/ 


11*  To-lu 


I 


12.  Ma-so-h'^-sku-nai 

13.  Kieu^-skom-ka-sat-ma-so 

14.  Ka- sal -sku-mu 

15.  Ka-skom-yi-ti-pa-kes 

16.  Ka-sal-yi-ti-ic-skom 
17.  Ka-skom-yi-ti-ma 


18.  Kac-8kQn-ka<^8al 

19.  Kao-sk^m-ka-sal-spa 

20.  Ic-skom-ka-ao-skom 

21.  Ic-skom-ka-ac-skom-ka-sal-pa-F^ 
30.  Ma-sur-ka-ac-sk&i 
40.  Sku-mo-ka-ac-skob 
50.  Yi-ti-pa-ka-ka-ac-skom 
60.  "yi-ti— ie*sk8©-ka-ac-skSB 
70.  Yi-ti-ma-so-ho-ka-ac-skom 
80.  Ma-la- wo- ka-ac-skom 
90  Spa-ska-skom 

100.  Kac-skom-kao-skom 


J 


kao 


/ 


\ 


02 .  Kac-  sk&n- kac- sk  Sp^ka-  sal  -  ic-  skoinl 
200.  Ic-skom-kac-kom-kac-kom 
1000.  Kac-kofr-kac-kom-ic*kac-k&i 


i~\ 


^^'   y^^^'^^  ^?^^  or  coming;  Pa=a  stake  of  hard   vood;   spaVthe 
ct  of  etickin^,  the  stake  into  the  ground.  The  act  of  strai -htenin^ 
thf>  body  after  sticViiK  the  Ptake  in^.o  the    ground  is  c  riled  ka-aeJs-Ko-m 


- 10 


1 


2*   PeraonB 


Hunan  raxse 
Tl.e  old  people 
The  young  people 
Wan 
Woman 
Old  man 
Old  /roman 
^oui^g  man 

Youn^  woman 

Virgin 

Boy 

Girl 


Infant 
T/ins 


r 

Yi-la-a-p<^-  «i-ku 
Pak-pak-i-  wac 

Kun-ku'n-up 

/-ta-hato 

Han-wa 

Pa-ke-wao 

Kan»wa-wac 

A-  tar  hatc-ds-lmn-fi] 

/n-wa-i-nurti 

Ku-nu-pi-ha-Ai 
Ku-nup 


/ 


(Ic-an  one 


M  rried  rran 

married  woman 

Widow 
Bachelor  (old) 

Maid  (old) 

My  father 

My  mother 

My  8on 

My  daughter 

My  elder  brother 

My  elder  sister 


U-ti-nai 

loic-an 
of  twins) 

A-ta-hato-o- tca-wi-  in-^nato 


/1-tca-t  i-wo-nitc- i-ha»-wa 
A-luc-ha-wutc 

Mo-a-ca-ti-wo-nitc 
sa  man  not  married 

Mo-a-ca-ti-wo-nitc  i-han-wa 

Ka-ka 

Ko-ti 
Kwap 

K^tcai 
A-mi 


/ 


A-nurte-a-mi 
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My  younger  brother 
My  younger  sister 


s  father 
s  mother 
8  father 
8  rrother 


My  father 
Vy  father 
My  rrother 
My  r other 
My  father 
My  mother 
My  father 
My  mother's  «ister 

My  hutbaad 

My  wife's  mother 


Itc-itc 

i-rai-itc-ito 

K.a-pS.»ao 

K  ne-ne-wac 

Kas  ko-ko-lo-kak-tit-i 


M  \J 


Kas  tit-i-lo-kak-tit-i 


8  elder  brother    i-noo 


s  brother 


»•      .  •• 


Ta-ta 


8  elder  sister    Mok 


Ha*wa 

K  oa  ti  wa 

Kin-pa-ko-wao 
TTmo-ei-wao 


A  pxe&t  talker 


f^ 


A  silent  person 
Thief 


Al  -  tcur  ya-hao- lac 

/ 
Ma-a-lal*hac 

A-la-ho 


\ 


y 


J 


V 


V 


■A  > 


\ 


i  1 


One  man 
Two  men 
Three  men 
Many  men 
All  the  men 


Pa-ke-et-si-a-ta-hato 
Ic-skora-c.'-t^-hatc 
Ma- so-ho-ca-ta-hatc 
O-ho-moo-ca-ta-hatc 
Yo-la-ca-ti^-hatc 


^ 


nensnaw 


3>  Parte  of  Body 


He:d 

Jl-O-WOO 

Baok 

P  wake 

Hair 

jt-kwa 

Breast  of 

n  man    Op-ko-wo 

Pace 

l8-to  k 

Breast  of 

^  wor.an     r  ku-tet 

Forehead 

Hu8-ta  h° 

Belly 

P'kbp4- 

Eye 

Is-to  k' 

HaTel 

Ta-pa 

Eyelash 

P'a 

Anns 

Eyebrow 

l8Hnek-ko*we 

Pight  ann 

P  ku-yu 

• 

Upper  eyelid 

P  ik-ma-ya       ' 

Left  arm 

F^ka-i* 

Ear-lobe 

Pa-tu" 

Ara-pitt 

P^  sta-ka-lal 

Ear 

P  i-tu 

Ri-^t  ami 

ab OT  e  elbow    P*  watc-a 

Perforation  in   ^ 

ear    P  sul-ham 


Left  anr.  above  elbow 


Nose 


3_^ 


Elbow 


P  na-hao 


P  oi-puk 


* Pidse  of  nose   P' c ips-ca-ha-ha 


Arm  below  elbow  Pu-pu 


^^AAjkJVijL 


Nostril 

Cheek 

Beard 

Mouth 

{f]^]^ep  lip 

Tooth 

Ton-^e 

^Rxroat 

Chin 

Neck 

Adam's  %pile 

Body 

Shoul>der 


c^jps-na  "^ 

P?       ^ 
u-pa 

Pato-ot 

P^'ok 

Cep-sle 

P  sa 

Pe  le-wi 

Pak- 1 o-wo 

Pa-na-han 

P'  ni 

Pa-ki-a-kos 

Pa-ma-ni-wao 

Pai-nen-ni 


Wrist 
Hand 


Pi-ku-noti 
Pu-pu 


Palm  of  hand        Pa-les-pet 


I 


Fillers 
Ttiumb 

First  finger 
2nd  f  ii^^er 
3rd  finger 
Small  fipf^er 

Finger- nail 
KnuckJ  8 

Leg 


Pul-hi-a 


/ 


I- sal-hap^ 

Uc-ku-yarao 

"q  separate 
'        Jnaire,  means 
Ul-ul-ya/lorK  & 

useless 


Kits-al-mi-t 

Si-whai 

I-ku-no-toc 

Pok 

/        A 


iS 


Leg  above  knee    Pi-ka 


Note:  the  prefix  P  means   'your*   (poss  ?nd  person) 
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/ 


Knae 


Pis-tu-kun 


L^  below  knee   P  pok 


Calf  of  leg 
Ankle 


Instep 


P'lap' 

P  ca-wh 

-J  '  '^ 
F  te-mi 


Breath 
Sweat 
Urine 
Dur^ 


Ca-can 
Ka^pak-c& 
Ok-8al' 
Wa-ha 


Sol'^'  of  foot    Pa-pb-too 


/ 


Heel 

Toe 

Lar^e  toe 

2nd,  3rd  ft 
4th  toes 

Toe-nail 

Blood 

Vein  or  artery 

Brain 

Bladder 

Gall 

Heart 

Kidney 

« 

Lung 

Liver 

Stonaek 

Rib 

Vertebrae 

Foot-print 

Skin 

Bone 


Pa- sat 

/ 
Si-kwa*ya 

Pa-8wa-ti«ka  +* 


Same  as  fingers 

Si-kwarya 

Pa-ni-wac,  /-ni-wao 
Pe-nes 


Pi-po 


M     ' 


/ 


Pake 
Parpac 


/ 


To-pan-pa-nu 
Pak-rro-ko 
Pa  Y^^ 
P  ma-am 

Pa^lS 

)    / 
P  ksk 

Pe— ken^nao 

P  cuo 


P^ 


se 


4.  Healtfr.  Disease  and  Phveical  Condition 


Health 
Sickness' 
A  sick  man 
A  sick  woman 
A  lame  man 
A  lame  woman 
A  lame  boy 
A  lame  girl 
A  blind  man 
A  blind  woman 
A  blind  boy 
A  blind  'irl 
A  deaf  man 
A  deaf  woman 
A  deaf  boy 
A  deaf  Girl 
Pain 
Vdrtigo 
Headache 
Toothache 
A  cold 
Fever 
Dieurrhoaea 
Hheumatism 
Smallpox 
A  sore 
A  cut 


Ha-ka 
Tcu-yak-ca 
Tci-ak-ca-a- ta-hato 
Kan-wa  as-tci-ak-ca 
Skai-hSi-a-ta-hato 
%n-WflHu>-  spai-ha 
Ku-nup-  an-skai-ba 
Kan-wa-kai-ha 
As-tce-we-a-ta-hatc 
As-toe  le-kah-wa 
Ku-nup-  iPtoe-we 
Kan-wa- s^tce-wa 
A-ta-hatc-tcuk-  stii 
Kan-wa  -tcuk-stu 
Ku-nup- tcuk-stu 
Kan-wa- tcuk- stu 
Tcu.<n,-ik' 

Cak-spo-yd 

i 

Tco-ci-ik-i-ci-a-woc 

Ten-ci-ik-is-sa 

A-ka-ka 

Sa-pit 8-0- si-pa-ma-mo 

Wi-ok 

Sa-pits-o 
ria-yito 
K  slu-lu 

Tc6-woto-tco-si 


A  scar 
A  bruise 
Cold  in  chdst 
Blister 

Medicine 
Medicine  man 
Medicine  woman 


Tcitc-pen-ni-nutc 
Tcak-ke-te-teto 

^       ^  AAA 

Ten-ci- ik- is-ko-wh-a-ka-ka 
Tcai-yitc 

A-pi-yeh 

A-luc-teo 

K"  1  uc-  tec-  au- wa 


\ 


6«  Clothin-^.  and  Qrnajnents 


Breech- cloth 
Pair  of  le^f^ine 
Long  petticoat 


Woman ' s 


I 


Yu-yak  -»- 
Stfi-pa-nbs 

Ka-whi-ni-wac 
A-ken-mu 


Poba  of  deer  skin        r  wc 


T?obe  of  rabbit  akina  F'lBa 


l^obe  of  wild-cat 

Rabbit  skin 

Otter  akin 

Sinew 

Thread  (of  akin) 

Necklace  of  bone 


Pal  h»-na 
F  ku-na 
Pak-pa-pae 
Sak-pi-lil 
Tci-pa«-pac 
Tci-po' 


/ 


Necklr.c^  of  bird-billa    Toi-nuc 
Feather  wrapper  or  rfiantXe    Pi-ato 
Painted  farther  cap    Su  h° 
Necklace  of  bird-olawi    Psi-na-ya 
Necklace  of  bears'  claws    Pe    hi 


Npcklace  of  shells 


Ka-o<^ 


Paint  (black) 

Spo*he 

Paint  (red) 

A-luk  stai 

Barehead 

Hu-si-ha 

Naked 

Pa-whi ' 

Bald 

P""  karko 

Lonf,  'white  bead 

Lrnr,  white  bead  en- 
circled by  groove 
filled  with  as- 
phalt' jn 


/ 


Tci-po 


Inserted  in  septum 


/ 


i-hi-po      I'ostly  used  for  insertion  in 

septum  of  nose 


7>  Dwellingg  (includin-^  fire) 


^f-; 


illage 

Doon^ay 
SBoke>hole 

Fire-place 

Fire 

R ire-wood 

Blaze 

Ashes 

SmolGS 

Soot 


Mat 
Bed 


Wall 

Stairway 

Spring 
Water 


Ki-a-p»,-nic-ii» 

Mi-to-7po 

Tci-mi-stiirk 

Kak-top-fflu 


No 


/ 


Pa-nu 

r  1 

Su-wa-kan^pi-wit 

Yek*oa 
Tci-ta-nite 


A->la8-kb 


I 


Hai-a-nos 

'^'  .,' 

U-na-pot  ' 

/ 

Sil-kit-  wa 

a 


Sweathouse 


A-pa-yok 
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6»  WeaT3oni.  T^»i«  1  errents  h  Utensili 


Bow  of  wood 

Bowstring 

Sine"?  on  back  of  bow 

Arrow  A 

Notch  in  end  of  a  row  for 

bowstriiTg 

Notch  in  end  of  arrow  for 

arrow-head 

Arrow-head  of  stone 
Point  of  arrow«head 
Arrow*  shaftoef  teed 
Arrow- shaft  of  wood 

Groove  of  arrow- shaft 

Arroj-shaft  polisher 
(made  of  stone) 

Cement  used  in  fastenins; 

arrow-headi 

Arrow  feathers 

Quiver 

Quiver- strap 

Fish-speFT 

Knife  of  stone 

C/iiiot, 

Fi  sh-l  ine 


Ka-co 


I 


Fish-hook  (shell) 
Crourd  dipper 

Eov;l 

Fire-drill 

Dig^^ing  stick 


tt 


Tcak-pi-lik 

Sak-pi-li-w6 

Ah° 


Va 


/ 


Tci-wd-w«rab 
Tea 

To-ttok 
Ta*ha 
Sta-pu-cao 
Toi-wak-cik 


Co  0-ko-y8*mi 


Skap^ 

Tca-la-tato 

Mak  ta-poe 

Pa-nu 

I-sap' 

To-matc 

WaB-ttt.-yac 

Cak-oi-lak   {made  of^red  wood,  proba- 
bly rr.aiizanita,  Spanish  To-yon) 

Mi-aa^ 


/ 


.3     A 


/ 


K  oa     (used  to  mix  *chia'  in) 


•• 


i« 


Hup-^as-no-bo 


Spa 
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Axv 

Knife 
Knife-point 

Knife- ed;^© 

Borer 

Meiil  ir^- stone  ,laiB® 

"ortar 


Mortar,  large 

Shallow  dish  of  steatite 

AsphaltuBi 


Cm  ) 


Disk  to  wei--ht  dif^'^ing  stick      H  op 


1% 


E-u    ^"^ 
Stok 


II 


Ok 


/ 


Huk-kul-u-nas^ 

„   .  y  A   A 

Hu-ti-wa-wa 


>l-ka-puto  (Small  size  for. pounding 

tobacco} 


/ 


P»-yee 


I 


A-laB-ko-wbk» 


> 


'ff^ 


L^^.a 


r*' 


X 


J^r 
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9»  Baskete 


L-^^r^e  conic?-!  bosket  (carried  on  back) 
Hrnd  seed- basket 

Seed-fan  (for  beatir^  seed  into  a  basket) 
Winnowir^  basket 

Berry-basket 
Trinket-basket 

Fish-basket 

Lar/,e  water-jug  (for  holding  water  in  lodge) 


I 

Pwat-tik 

Pe-lek 

Pu-wot 

E-whe-yo 

A-pai-ya 
K  hoRt-ha 
Sai-ya 
Pu-oe*ini 


Tightly  woven  conical  basket  with  flat  top        Ep-cu-nl-wao 

Hand  basket  for  ground  flour 

Open  work  basket 

Basket- 8 trap 

To  put  basket  on  back 


Ku»yi«wao 
Parma 
Pit-su-i  i-not 


So- op 


\ 


Feal^of  seeds) 


Bread 
Salt 


—  -tmmimmm 


10.  Food  h  Drink 


I 


Lo-ko    ku-mu 
Vy        food 

I-tci-pec 

A-ka-puto 
Pu-lac 

Tcap-8°h 

I-ku-yao 

t 
Si-ip 


For  ireasurirK  reeds  and  articles  bartered  in  bulk  basketii  were  used. 
These  wer*^  of  several  sizes  and  tilthouh  doubtless  the  standard  was  not 
very  exact,  the;-  aprroxirrately  approached  a  str.ndard.  Baskets  Aore  of 
the  same  shape  as  tne  /.orren's  hals- 

1.  Ep-su  srr.allest,  holding;  about  3  lbs.  of  ground  acorna; 

2.  Wat-tik    ten  tirres  size  Ho.l. 

The  above. «?ere  all  that  Fico  could  remember. 


11*  Mortuary.  Cgromoniril  &  Reli/^ious  Terms 


Dead  body 
Corpse  of  man 
Corpse  6t  woman 
Corpse  of  child 
Grave  in  the  ground 
Grave- digger 


Spirit  or  soul 


Sak-ea-nuto 
Ap-a-no 


La-ca-wi 


Wat-cup 


A  wizard 


A  dream 


A-t'6-sw6 
Su-ya-we 


Sn»he-cec  spirit  i£  of  man 


God  (The  Supreme  Buler  - 
the  white  man's  God) 

# 

The  ancients  (Wonderful  beings 

of  the  past) 

The  future  world 

Ancestors 

Dance 


Cup 

Nau-nau-warai 

Cak-ca 
Ka-ni<-hin-  nau-nau-ai 
Hu-kai-i-na-he 


12.  Social  Orp:anization.  Government.  War 

Medicine  man  -  A-luc-tec;  medicine  ^roman- A-luc-t©c-an-wa 

Friend  (one  of  the  tribe)  Kaks    ku-ti-w6 

(my) 


War 

A  coward 

Battle 


Sa-mo-h^'ito 

Tcas-hu-ha 

Tca-fflarhito 


13.   ArTiUsement  s 


Doll 


Ta-no-w& 


f 


14»     Physiographic  tenn; 


Water 

TMver 

fountain 

Hill 

Gallon 

WaTe 

Tide 

Foan 

Oround 

Dust 

Mud 

Sand 
Salt 
Pock 


A 

A 


Su-u->taffl 

"9 


Cup 

Co 

/ 
Ma->ha 

A      A        A        A     A 

Swa-  la- va'-}ra«>  A 
Ik-van^ ni 

Tci-si-hi-a-pa-p» 


Mi-cup 


Cup-cup 
Ca-lap 

Kias 
Ti-ip' 

K^p 


I 


Eclipse  of  sun    Tcak-ca-ci-i-sa-wu 


Whirlwind 


Un-ta-kaB 


\ 


^, 


\ 


V 


F 


15*  Point 8  of  Compaas.  Celestial  Bodies*  Weather 


North 
South 
East 
West 


E-tel-he-wu 

Ua-ha-la 

Has-has 


••       •• 


Ak-tco-wo-o 


The  wind  bl07/s  from  the  West  - 

.. ' 
Sak-to-wd 


Skt 
Sun 
Moon 

Pull-moon 
Half-noon 
Cresoent-moon 

Stars 
h  cloud 


I 


A-las-pai 

I-car«& 
A-wai-yi 

Sa*hU"ku»Ria 

Mas-to-mi-tl 

Swai-a*ni 

A-ki*wa 

U-skth-ma 
/ 


The  clouds 

U-skisn 

Black  rain  clouds 

Ts-  so-mo 

Fog 

Tco-mo  , 

Kain 

A/ 

Stu^hav^yu 

Wind 

I. 

Si>-to-woi»tci-to-yu 

1 

North  wind 

1 

Has-has 

South  vsdnd 

Ma-ha-la 

West  wind 

Ak-ti-wo-wo 

Bainbow 

Was-ti-iai 

Thunder 

Sak-kft-ha 

Lightning 

Skun-ta-o 

Earthquake 

Swe-le 

Snow 

A-skum 

Ice 

Spo-hi 

\ 


V 


\ 


A 


'\ 


N 


\ 


^\ 


* 

i 


\ 


'.\ 


16«  Seasons  and  Peri ode 


h  year 
A  inoon 


Cup 
/u-hai 


Fireb  half  of  rr.con      Swai-a-ni 
Second  hitlf  of  rroon    Smak-tu 
First  quarter  of  moon  Smak-pa-tel 
Second  quarter  of  moon  Smak-tu 
Third  quarter  of  moon    Bi-oe-hips 
Fourth  ijuarter  of  kooh  Toi-tip« 


Day 

Night 

A  day  (24  hours) 

Dawn 

Sunrise 
Morning 

Noon 

Afternoon 

Sunset 

Dusk 

Evening 

Midni ;ht 

Thy  before  yesterday 

Yesterday 

Today 
Tomorrow 

Day  after  tomorrow 

Now (adverb) 


I 


Ul-ka 
Pa-ke-et-si-can 

Snap-pai-ti 

I 
Snap-pai 

8u-ni-na-hi-ot 

Sik-si-i 
Smai-yon-li 

Smai^u 

Sma-ku-yun-ku 

Sroai-ya 

Smak- tu- sul-ku 


y 


Ka- swa-1 i-ta-pi-no 
Ka-sta-pi-no 

Ko-po-hu 

*f  „ 
Wa-s'xa-ki-ot 

Wat  -  sa-hai-ya 
Ko-po-o-o 


f  ^ 


Pant  time  (adverb) 
Future  tirr.e  (adverb) 
Shadow  caet  at  noon 


Ver"/  lor^  ago 
Short  tiir.e  ago 


Ne-ic-'.ve-lec 


/ 


Sa-hu-ki-a-la-lel-ko-i 
Si-ik-«i-i 


Indefinite  time  of  day    Skel-mai-yu 


Na-wa-a-ai 
Ta-ni-nu-pan 


The  San  B^^enav entura  Indians  recqgniae  12  or  sometimes 
13  moons  to  the  year 

swa  yi,  or  winter  moon,  was  from  Deo*  26-  last  of  Maroh.  The 

word  means  mach  water  and  many  storms 


I 


Ka-pu-ni   spring »  from  last  of  March  until  last  of  June 


/ 


Spe-neo        suBsmer  (means  flon^ery  field)  from  end  of  June  until 

end  of  September 

Yak-Bi-ni    fall,  means  harvest  t  me  or  time  when  the  people  get 

hungr}^ 


rn 


he  Dec.  Jan.  and  Feb.  moons  are  Ah^-na-maman.     This  means 
hui^ry  because  food  is  scarce,    '^e  moons  are  hence  call 


hunp^rv  moons** 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


'^ 


\ 


T'  r'  •x*ttr*M 


17*  Freiuencv.  Time  and  Quantity 


Once 

Four  times 


^  a-ket ' 

T  sa-pis-sku-ma 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 


Ka-nai 

T  sa-hi-tu 

T^-^a-hi  wa-sb-ho" 

T^sa  hi-Bi-ti-pa-kes 

r*  sa-hi- 8  i - 1  i- ic- skom 


and  80  on 


Two*fold 
Three-fold 


Iff  skoa-smak^tu 

Ma*  8  b-ho-  Break-  tu 


One  to  each 
Tv;o  to  each 


>..  ^ 


Sah^ -sak-pa-ket 


Sah^- sak-tu 


/ 


Thrcjo  to  each      Sah^-sak-raa-ec-hd' 
Four  to  each        Sah^'-sak-sku-ma 


One-hnlf  (in  length  Smr»k-ti-nute 

One-h^ilf  (in  luantity)         Sil-tu-ni 
A  part  (in  lerv-th) 
A  part   (in  luantity) 


^j 


All 

Some 


SI e-wutc 


Spil-i-wu-tutc 


Yi-la 
Si-a 


-  BORie  *ateiP 


None 


Mu-sil 


»-..1:  .  p 

-■"•■■'•■■^■^■••^w^ 


r^ 


BlacM 


Green 


Bed 


v; 


White 
Pink 


\ 


J 


Chronse  yellow 

if 


20.  Colore  ti  tfarkir^s 


Al-tca-ca-i 

A-lax5-t6-woke 

A-luk-8tai-hai 
Al-  o^ 

Al-hit-au-au 


O-o    white 


Ash  of  Iftad  color        Al->ti-oe-o 


Al-ko-po 


22.  New  Wordi^ 


Cat 

Cock 

Hen 

Beads 

Iron  kettle 

Watch 

Silver 

Shoes 

Match, friction 

Sugar 

Soap 

Tobacco 


As-hai 


/ 


Pen 

Paper 

Koad 

St<*aniboat 

Interpreter 

Bog 


A-ta-hatc 
0-ko-ya 

Ac 

f 
Ak-ta-wil 

I^ca^wa  (same  word  as  for  sun) 

As-toum 

Cak-ken-i-mu 

Ho 

Ua  vh^' 

UK^-ma-ti^nao 

Co+  (This  is  the  herb  formerly  used  by  the 

Indians.     It  is  called  by  the  Mexicans 
•Coyote  Tobacco*.  Pio-pi-oa-ta  is  the 
Mexican  na/ne.) 

Tcu-nu-sac 

Wak8*tci-ha-cao  -  to  write 

Ma->di*as       (Ca-di-as^^To  go;  Mi-ti-a-li-ac=^a  trail) 


I 


•  •     •• 


Pa- tc i- tak-no-ops 

Sto-ni-wao       (Ka  (a  also  short) 


is  a  pet  name  for 


2f^«  GeQi:raDhic  or  Place  NHmflw 


San  Buenaventura  River 
Mt8.  Nff  of  town 
Santa  Cruz  Isleuid 
Anacapa  Island 


Mitc-kan-a-k^ 

A-lu-u-ku  =^  Rirth  that  7;ill  eat  people 

Mito-tcu-mao 

An-  i-a-pa 


Mis-ka-na-kan  Name  of  ;ranch0ria»  on  the  site  of  the  present 

school -house  and  also  nam^  of  peopls  as  a  whole 


30*  Hamea  of  Other  Indian  Tribep 

(In  language  of  this  tribe  ) 

Mis(orWitc)  ka-na-kan        Ventura  Indians  by  selyes 

Ka-la-pu- 1  i-tca-ka-ka 

Vi-tcu*iQa0 

Wi-mahl® 

Cu-ku 


San  Fernando  Indifins  by  Ventura  Indians 

•         •  • 


Islanders 


Santa  Posa 


Name  of  village  at  the   *Rincon'  "       ■ 


Pico  says  the  villagos  contained  from  15  to  30  families 

J^incon,  Ventura,  Pt.  X!u^  and  Sta.  Burbara  and  one  village  in 
each  island  were  regarded  m  the  nature  of 'capitals'  or  chief 
places  and  in  them  were  held  festivals  and  gatherirgs« 

Anacapa  and  Sta.  Barbara  Isl onds  were  only  inhabited  temporarily. 
If  indeed  thev  can  be  naid  to  have  been  inhabit-d  at  all,  as  they 
contained  no  permanent  vater.     It  was  usual  for  the  islanders  to 
make  trips  to  them  at  ni-;ht  duria^  calm  weather  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  shells  pebbles,  etc. 


** 


*#■ 


..-^ 


YJarnals* 


AntGloje 
Bat 

4 

Beaver 
Bad     r 

Be-^r,  "Trizzly 
Ber?.r,  RlecV 
Cat,  wild 

Dos 

Dear , hi aok - te  i 1 ed 

Elk 
Fox 


Gopher 

Lion,?Jountain  or 

P'm  t^^er 

Mouse   (house) 
Otter,  Sea 


Kak 


/ 


Ma-kal(i 

Ok-pa«^c    (probably  sea  otter) 


s*        O 


Hus^ 

Ae-ti-tapto 
/s-hai-yl 
Sto-ni-was 


Wo  (mal  e ) ;  f  emal  e  d  e  er  Wo  -  i  -han- wa 
A-las-to'o-ho 

Ha-wa  (Probably  the  little  island  fox 

Yulpes  littoral ig; 

A->wha 


Tu-kom  + 


iva-  non 
Ok-paT- 


ao 


"liite-t^ilsd  hare       Ma 

Babb  i  1 1  ( i  axskas  s )  Ku-  nu 

Rabbitt   (small .cottontail). 


Ti-me-wi 


Skunk  . 

S  iU  i  r  rel  (^uound) 

Si-iirrel  (flyire;^)        Ton-ton 

Wolf (prairie) 


Ta-ha-rr.a 

St  I 

Pi«-tuk 


f 


Whale 
House  cat 

/ntlers 

Claw 

Fur 

Hoof 

nom 
Tail 


A-la-ho-wot 

P'l-hat 

Al-hai-yai 

Tcap 
Si-kwa-ya 


whiskers  of  =:  Sats-oo 


Tcuo 


/ 


b*tft-yu 

Tcap' 

/  ^ 
Ste-lek 


*\ 


\ 


Am 

9 


Birds 


Bird 


(red-winsed) 


Chaparral  cock  or  H round 

Cuckoo 

Cormorajit,  or  Shag 


Crow 

Curlew  (loi^  billed) 

Dove,  Turtle 

Ducke 

Eagle  (white-headed) 

Goose (white) 

Goose.  Canada 

Gull  (L.philadelphiae) 

Gull   (L.philadelphiae) 
Hawk 


Hawk  (red- tailed) 


Herons 


H  rranirv^-bi 
Jay  (blue-crested) 
Meadow  or  field  Lark 
Owl  (great-homed) 


Tci-me-wi 


Pu-pu 

El-e-kwe-tet-ti   (type  of  class  of 

swinners) 
/ 

i-a-«ae 

Ka-yu      (included  in  heron  class) 

Cu-ko-cuk 

H-le-lo-kwa-tet-te-e     (class  name, 

means  birds  that  swim) 

Ma-hi*«a 
Ma-wa^wu 
Kwa 

A-ni-sa  (Class  name,  means  birds 

of  theaea) 

En-ni-kwe-tet-ti 

Kwitc-kwi-ite  (A  class  name  includii^ 

all  diurnal  birds  of 
Trey  as  hawks,  eagles, 
vultures,  fish  hawks, 
crows,  etc.) 


As-ka-wato 


♦^ 


Tia-wha 


Yuk-notc 


(means  a  bird  that  strikes 
with  the  left  wipg) 

(Class  name  including  long- 
lesg©d  wadirv^  birds,  herons 
cranes. 


••     •• 


/ 


Wo- i-wo-yo 
Kwi-li 

Mljehu 


■T» 


Owls 

Owl  (burrowirg) 

Pelican  (brown) 

Plover  (killdee) 

Haven  (Coimion) 

Snipe 

Swcm 

^Iture   fereat  C;lif.) 
ulture,  Red-headed 

Woodpecker, Bed-shafted 
loodpeck  er  ,Cal  if  omia 


Cep-ce-wi 

Ka-kak 

He-«i 

Se-ut-si 
IC  16- wo 


(Class  name) 


Kai-kai-yu     (Class  name  of  sandpipers,killde«>) 


A.'O 


Pe-le-pel 

A 

A-iuik 

P6-ya-w6t 

T%i-at  ?? 
Tcu-la-kak 


Pidicers  occidei 
Feathered  tribe 


;a-kak 


I 


A-la-ka-patc 


/ 


Colvmbus  seDtentrionalis  Yas-yas  s 

Birds  that  are  good  to  eat  includin?5  quails,  doves. 

Bead  runner,  blackbirds,  the  sparrows,  etc. 

=.  Tci-wi-tci-wi-u-i-a-wi-mo 


Beak,  or  bill 

Comb 

Crest 

Feathers 

Wings 

Cla;?8 

Shell   (  of  e^) 
Bird's  nest 


Tc-naktc 

Eps 

Eps 

S°-kap 

Ka-wa-vrti 

Sik-k«ai 
Tc-bW 

I 

Stu-vao 
Spot^ 


I 


Fish 

Crab 

Mussel 

Salmon 

Trout 


Tca-tca-noc 

Ka-lai-yi. 

A-la~kutB-um 

C6h° 

Tap^ 


Scales  of  fish 


Skap 


Homed  lizard  ot  toad 

Battlesnalce 

little  of  snake 

Toad 

Tortoise 

Shell   (turbo) 

fihiton 

Kock  borer  (Teredo) 


Ubb- t  i-m8n-ke-ye-ye 

Hus-eap 

Too-l6-h6t 

Kap-ki^ 

C  ak^ 

Al-wa-ai 

An-tcu-tcue 

Spa-tci-po 


/nt 

Butterfly 

Flea 

Fly 

Maggot 
Mosqu  ito 

Spider 


Cu-tol-helk 

A-wi-parno 

Step"* 

Pau-wa>pau 

Ak-sku-wa-ha 

Kak-c(>-k6' 

/i-ya-ka 


— 


—  "f" 


"•  -*.-:-*>   "^  **• 


it 


\ 


Plants 


Bud  of  tree 

Leaf 

Limb 

Outside  bark 

Inner  bark 

Body  or  trunk 

Stump 

Wood 

Bru^ 

Brushy 

A  flower 

Forest 


(,.. 


Grass 

Ripe 
Unripe 


Spu 

Sk  ap^ 

Spu 

Tsal 

Tcu-pao 

Sto-pok 


/ 


(Tei-nak-staD>B!i}    St'6-p<l)k«^$*fao 
Top-ho 


/ 


Top-h'o-tifp-hi) 


Sp 


ifop-ho 
Tao«>ta-a0 
To ip- tool 
Ma-na»-  tc  ip- tc8l 


Live  oak 

White  oak 

Sycamore 

Willow 

Elder 

Tulle 

Chemesal 

Prickly  pecur 


Ku-ipi 
Ta' 

—  >     A 

K  ca 


Baa 


/ 


Kai-yas 
Ka-wi-yot 

$ 

stiHp&i 


Ho- 00 


(last  syllable  not  correct) 


1/ 


CUl 


pillav^ 


Sc 


an 


Lai 


to 


B 


-ei 


I 


Pcicsrs 


BAN 


8C/;au 


\B^ 


ttnoV.Vvv<.<xYv3 
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[Sen  Luis  Bey] 

l^^a 

fothra 

Chanpae 
Chaiskimiei 
Huhuel 
Tela 

Neiniel 

Na  j  amen 

Nuthra 

Hon  jaosumuis 

Nopno  ysle 

Hacina 
Nosonca  me 

Nacmas 

Napno  yale  notla 

Nanat 

Uopoas 

Nupet 

Kuokees 

Nupit 
I'luausaki 

Not'irona 


[Spanish] 

Agua 

Piedra 

PestalSa 

Cejae 
Ler^ua 
Idioma,  Lengua 

Vieja 
Viejo 
Abuela 
Tei^o  hambre 
Yo  se 
Oye  ttt 
Code 

Pesponde  tu 
Yo  se  hablar 
Calor 
H?  mayor 
H?  menor 
H?-  mayor 
H?-  menor 
Mi  esposa 


Mi  espoaa 


[Er^lish] 

Waier 

Stone 

Eyelash 
E|yebrow8 
Tongue 
Language.  Tongue 

Old  woDian 
Old  mail 
Grandmother 
I  am  hungry 
I  know 
Listen 


Elbow 
Answer 

Heat 

0^ae.sl      SoYi 


■lo 


S->p-fl.( 


,k 


X^ou  "n  oc.r)'t    So"n 
0\cie.5t.    c^cLOQ Viler 
YooYioest     dcLo^VrteT 

My  wi 


My  wife 


[21] 


[Sjui  Luis  T^ey] 


[Spcjiish] 


[En^-lish] 


Niaki,  o  Niiski 

NecQine 


^/ 


N 


Nuluame 

Miyoe  i^< 
Nina 

Nupegu 
Ano  no 
Aliag 


Acuachin 
Ila 
Yau 
Itac 

Cuthrs  ■ 

Outhral 

Culaut 

Culauthral 

Throthra 

Throthral 

%la 
%tel 

Calag 
Chag 
Cupnag  . 

Mo 
Om 


Mi  espoBC ,  d  mar ido 


Mi  hi jo 
Mi  hija 
Maxire 


.  1 


P; 


Compaflero 
Me  Toy 
Vote 
Ten  tu 
Come  tu 
Toma  tu 
Frio 
Luffibro 
Lumbre  oon 
Palo 

Palo  9on 
Piodra 
Piediu  oon 

Tierra 
Tierra  poyi 

Sube  tu 
LLora  tu 
Siolitate 

Yo 

Tu 


My  husband 
My  son 
My  da-ughter 
Mother 
Father 
Con^anion 
I  am  going  away 
Go  away 

Come 
Eat 

Take 
Cold 

Light 
Light  with 

Tree,  timber 
Tree  wi  ,h 

Stone 
Stone  with 

Barth 
Earth  with 

Come  up 

feep 

Be  Beated 


I 


You  (sin?:,a:i.iar) 


[22] 


[San  Luis  Bey] 


[Spojiiah] 


[English] 


Tacu 

Teelag 

NiitcXa 

?aa.i 

Tou 

Pibat 

Huorrag 

Huamp 

Nopno  yale  netha 

Kiietag 
Pito 

IP 

EyetliB 
Melag 
Jeelag 
Pohekep 


Hombre 
Muger 
Canta  tu 
H^sename 
Hablaioe 


Choon 


Huyue 
Huei^ne 
Cai 
Uju 


Mint 

TabaOO 
Baja  iu 

Yo  si  hgfelsj: 

Levantaie 

Ahora 

BespueB 

}JaRana 

Ladron 

iguarda  tu 

Cant a  tu 
Ko  mae 


Tapajap,     6    Tapaoap      Se  axsabo 


Todo 

Mucho 

Pooo 

No 

Si 


Man 
Woman 

Sing 

Teaol)  t» 
Speak  to  me 
Drink 

Look 

Tobaooo 
Come  do«n 
Already  it  is 


Got  up 

How 

Afterward,  next 

Tomorrow 

Thief 

Wait 

SiiE 
No  more 

It  is  finished 

ax 

Much 
Little. 
No 
Yea 


[233 


[San  Luis  Eey] 


[Spanish] 


[  Engl  i  Bh] 


Nig,   6  Nieyag 

Nin 

Huap  non  ihale 


Temeb 

?^oi]la 

Suula 

Achis 

Non  po 

Anno 

Sohuot 

/.an 

Kijat 

Non  ica 

Siukis 


Dame 

Pelo 

Ya  ts  se  (Ya  te 
conozco 

Sol 

Luna 

Estrellas 

Tonto 

Yo  soy 

Coyote 

Vibora 

/sta,   6  Cue  mo 

Muchacha 

Yo  digo 

Perro 


Give  me 

Hair 

I  know  you 


Sun 
Moon 

Stare 

Stupid 
I  am 

Covet e 

Viper 

/ntler,  or  horn 

Girl 

I  say 

Dos 


Huothri  orrni  calanthral         Pege  le  palo  con        Hit  him  with  a  stick 


Samuthri 
Michapus  om? 


Zacate,  Yerba 


Grass,  Herb 


De  donde  eres  tu?      Where  are  you  from? 


Aluuths  Cuervo  Crow 

Usi  dice  los  Tularenos)       (The  Tularenos  also  say  this) 


Junuths 

Kenis 

Huaaifl 

Papuit 

Pusun 

Non  throhuayac 

Nehe 


Oso 

/rdilla 

Carne 


Bear 
Squirrel 

Meat 


Tordo,   6  Chanate  vulgo     Thrush  or  conirjion 

blackbird 
Adentro  Within 


Estoy  enfermo 
Pie 

[24] 


I  am  ill 
Foot 


Note  13  ««  San  Luia  Rflfy 


Dstaundo  yo  eecribiendo  ee 
me  11  agar  on  dos  Neof  itoa  de 
la  Hision  de  San  Luia  Rey»  y 
deseando  saber  que  lengua  era 


la  8uya,  si  era 


de 


scriberse,  y  que  modo  de  oon- 
tar  tenian,  les  pregunte  (a 
Tomas  y  Hioardo,  h^jos  de  Nico- 
las .  Cantor  antigiio)  y  con  gusto 
me  dijeron,  no  se  si  bien,  6  mal .      how  well  or  ill  —  the  following 


While  I  was  writing,  there  came 
to  me  t*o  neophytes  froci  San  Luis 
Bey  Mission,  and  wishing  to  know 
what  their  laASuage  was.   if  it  was 

ft 

difficult  to  write  and  in  what  way 

th^  counted.  I  asked  them  (Thomas 

and  Bichard,  sons  of  Nicholas,  an 

old  silver  in  the  Church)  and  th^ 

willingly  told  me  —  i  do  not  know 


las  palabras  y  expresiones 


SIS 


words  and  eoEpressions 


•   •  fli  Bfli^or  • 


Note  14  »-  San  Luis  Pev 

De  aqui  no  pasaron  aseguran-  They  did  not    ;o  on  from  here,  as- 

dome  que  no  tienen  mas  numeroi  aurir^  ne     that  they  l^iad  no  more 

que  5  Cardinules  corro  se  ve.  Tam-  than  the  5  c  rdinal  numbers  given. 


bi  nee  pbspositivo  este  Idioma, 
corro  luego  hare  ver.     Cong^  tene 
rros  es  corriO  el  Ihiachirron  de  San 
Carlos  y  San  Juan  Bautista  dis- 
tando  tanta.     Estos  y  aquellos 
cuontin  una  mano,  y  su  lengua 
poppoeitiva- 


Also  this  lar^u^e  is  postpositiYa. 
as  I  must  it  once  8ee«     Consequent- 
ly we  ha?e  it  like  the  Huachirron  Oj 
San  Carlos  and  San  Juan  Bautista 
f»o  far  ay.ay.     They  both  count  one 
hand  and  have  a  postpositive  lai^ 
guase. 


D5] 


Note  lt>  -»  San  Lui8  Rev 


Kijut 
Niu 

Numa 

Cai  non  yalo 


Mifto 

Cabeza 

Uano 


Child 

Head 

Hand 


No  se  yo,  yo  no  se     I  do  not  know 


Es  muoho  el  gusto  que  ho 
tenido  en  eecribir  eatas  cor- 
tap  palabras,  y  f ooet  de  la 
lengua  de  San  Luis  Hey.  dondo 
estuTe  el  a!^o  de  1811  de  pa«o, 
y  solo  aprendi  la  foz  pala.  que 
signif  ica  a^^ua.     Este  dia  20  de 
Marxo  de  1837,  en  esta  de  Santa 


I  have  greatly  enjoyed  writiis 
these  few  words  and  phrases  of  the 
lazguage  of  San  Luis  R«y.  where  I 
was  in  passir^g  in  1811,  but  learned 
only  the  word  pala.  wh  ich  meant 
water >     Today,  March  20,1837.  in 


this  mission  of  Sfinta  Ynez, 


and  Juana  and  Thomas,  brothers  and 


Ynez,  T^icardo,  y  Juana  con  Tofras,       sister,  '!;aYe  me  thepe  terms,  which 


hennanos  todos,  me  dieron  estoe 
terminos,  que  los  halle  muy  bien 
ordenados,  y  las  pocas  y  cortas 
oraciones,  tienen  metodo  precise 
y  regla  fija,  y  asi  Tecla  ni  = 


I  found  very  well  ordered,  Hth  the 
few  and  short  parts  of  speeoh  hat- 
ing a  precise  rr.ethoci  and  fixed 
rule.     Thus,  Tecla  ni     si^eak  to  roe 
—  not  like  those  others  of  San 


Hablame  —  ni  como  eStos  otros  de      Luis  Obispo,  Purisinna  and  Santa 


San  Luis  Obispo,  La  Purisima  y 


Ynes,  which  1  do  not  understand 


Santa  Ynez,  a  quienes  no  entiendo*  and  where  I  do  not  find  mannsr, 

y  no  encuentro  modo,  estilo,  rsgla  style,  rule,  or  syntax,  or  order, 

sintaxis,  ni  orden  para  unir  y  to  unite  and  tie  their  ideas  and 

a  tar  los  conoeptos  y  pensawientoai  though  s  with  rrine» 
SUV08  con  mios. 


&t,l 


va 


Note  15  continued  ~»  San  Luis  Rev 

Apenas  en  este  segunda  vuelta 
que  doy,  fonno  idea  de  este  idioma 
preverbal.  exotico  y  muy  raro  para 
rr.i.     Eata  len^oa  de  San  Luie  T^ey 
cofTiienza  muohae  palabras  con  j^,  y 
no  lo  extrafto,  antes  bien  me  con^ 
firme  en  que  oado  idiona  tiene  ta 
letra  faTorita,  y  eu  dejito,  6 


l}^  this  second  attempt  which 


4 

I  an  making,  I  can  scarcely  form 
an  idea  of  this  prererbal  lai^uag<| 
foreign  to  me  and  ?ery  rare.     In 
this  language  of  San  Luie  Rey, 
many  words  begin  with  n.  and  that 
is  not  strange,  for  I  have  befose 
oonfirsied  the  fact  that  each  Ian* 


idiotisrro  propibo,  que  le  distin(^e        giaage  has  its  own  favorite  letter, 


de  todo  otro»  y  ciertas  gracias 


and  its  own  peculiarity  or  idion. 


que  no 


de  una  lengua  a  otra*    and  certain  graces  which  do  not 


Bendito  sea  para  siempre  nuestro 


buen 


pass  from  onelanguqge  to  another. 
de  amor,  que  aun  con  la         Blessed  be  forever  our  good  God 


confusion  de  lenguas  (terrible 
castigoO  asi  regal  a  al  hombre 
para  e)cpre8ar  sue  ideas  a  sus 
}>rojirr.oe  for  Nenao     orejas,  para 
que  sirviendole  aqui,  todos  poda- 


of  love,  who  eren  in  the  conr 
fusion  of  leu^uages  (terrible 
punishnent!)  so  ruled  that  man 
may  express  his  ideas  to  his 
neighbors  through  Neni;»o[  earsj 


rr.os  Tozarle  en  Tupas    arriba,  en  el      so  that  in  serving  hin  here,  we 
Cielo.     Amen.     Tapaoap    Se  Acabe.  may   dl  enjoy  him  en  Tupas  [in 

5^^     Idioma  aqui.  Heaven] •     Amen.     Tapacap     It  is 

finished.       5th  language  here. 


Dia  27  de  Marzo  2  de  Pascua  de 
Besurreocion  ante  el  P.  Jirreno,  en 
esta  de  Santa  Ynez  no  pude  encontrar 


March  27.  the  2nd  day  of  the 
Fec^st  of  the  Resurrection ,  befon 

Father  Jimeno  in  this  mission  of 

not 


la  particular  coi^.  en  esta  Idioma  de  Santa  Ynez,  1  could,  find  the 


i . 


f 


jV 


Note  lb  continuad  —  San  I^uia  H 

a 

Santa  Yneft,  por  iras  prf^guntas 
mas  Claras,   que  la  lus  meridia- 


ssa 


M£ 


ihora 


respond!,  como  se  dice  fton  ptdo? 
y  el  Padre  dijo  c<m  Don:  linda 


of  Santa  Ynez,  by    fiestions  clearei 
thfin  the  light  of  noon.     For  stick 
they  eay  pon«     Then  I  responded 
how  do  they  say  'with  stick'?  and 


cosai     quien  no  se  reira  de  esto?      the  Padre  answered  w'i^h  pop.  A 


Rodo  denpues  la  conversaoion 


pretty  ideaJ     Who  would  not  l»iU,^',h 


sobre  Interpretes  y  una  8&  deoir        at  that? 


?r 


thank 


que  8i.  y  otra  que  Dios  no  ii  stt  He  then  turned  the  oonTeraation 

-raoiu.  y  vida  y  alguih  dia    eabre-    o"  interpreter.,  one  eay  ire  that 

mo$  de  dudas. 

Co  jo     esto  ajjuntado  por  rrajQr 
notable  antes  que  nada,   6  inuy 
poco  ef^cribo  de  esta  Idiorra.que 
me  h    rr;olido  y  calentado  la  cabeza 


and  anoth-r  not,  !*nd  tbat  some 
day  we  would  eolre  our  doubts. 

I  leave  this,  notir^,  that  what 
I  write  of  this  language  is  very 

map   lue  todo  que  conozco  y  no  se.       little  better  than  nothing,  and 

that  it  has  tired  and  heated  my 


Dia  28  p:r  la  casual idad  vinie- 
ron  la  TJai*  y  Andres,  casados  y  me    head  more 
volvieron  a  hablar  de  Lengua,  des-     not  know. 


than 


puef  de  bfindicir  loa  Stos*  y  Stas 


On  the  2Bth  b '  chance  came 


Escape  cruces  y  Bosarios.  comenza-    Boimunda  and  Andrew,  married,  and 
ros  a  vuBcar  el  con.  y  el  en.  y  el     they  again  talked  to  me  of  lanru^i 


siii     c ,  y  no  pude  sacar  nada  en 


After  benedictions  and  rosaries. 


lirrpio,  con  claridad,  y  escribi  a      we  began  to  look  for  the  'With', 
Von  Joaquin  sobre  el  cuademito  de     'in*  and'withouf,  etc.  but  I 


if!  otroR  apuntitos  musicos. 


could  find  out  nothii^  clearly 
and  I  wrote  to  Don  Joaquin  on  the 
leaflet  with  my  other  musical  notei 


t^l 


^tV^o/^^J'^Yvl.' 


[Jo  CCiliiU 


n 


Sc^H  "Uc 


)n(f 


c  AUIuiUpi^J 


> 


SANTA  YNiilZ  VOCAHIUI^ 

Recorded  by  Henry  W.  Henshaw  at  Santa  Ynez,  Calif,,  Sept. 13,1884. 

LOriginal  143  in  Henshaw 's  own  handwriting.  Bureau 
Ethnology  No.  292]  .  * 

'"nio  Santa  Ynez  Indians,  some  2G  in  number  live  upon  a  small 
stream  emptying  into  the  S.  Ynez  and  perhe^js  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 
They  ere  distant  about  one  mile  from  the  town*     The  land  they  occupy 
belongs  to  the  Ohurch  beirsg  part  of  a  grant.     They  have  no  title 
whatever  to  the  ground  but  it  is  landerstood  they  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  here  till  their  final  extinction  which  judging  from  the  re- 
port of  the  death  rate  will  not  be  a  long  time.     There  is  sal  d  to 
be  but  one  pure  blood  among  them      Raphael      who  is  I  should  judge 
not  much  over  55  or  60.      He  alone  has  full  command  over  his  language 
the  he  assures  me  that  amcng  themselves  they  use  their  own  dialect 
and  not  Spanish  v/hich  is  contrary  to  the  usual  belief.     Little, 
however,  is  known  about  them  by  their  white  neighbors,  who  utilize 
their  services  so  far  as  convenient  and  for  the  rest  |jart  let  them 
alone.     Judging  from  epperrrnces  they  eke  out  but  a  scanty  livli- 
hood.       They  live  in  wretched  huts  tmd  their  household  furniture 
is  of  the  scantiest  end  poorest  kind.     The  houses  are  built  of 
scantlings  and  rafters  planted  in  the  ground  or  on  a  wooden  sill 
end  rising  to  a  hight  of  8  feet;   the  roof  is  pitched  from  the  top 
of  these  to  a  ridge  pole  an(3  thatched  rdth  willows.     There   is 
usually  no  floor.       This  according  to  Baphael  is  a  modem  style  of 


V 


dwelling,   their  pristine  huts  being  as  noerly  as  I  can  understend, 
ccaiicel  with  a  smoke  hole  in  the  center.     Tliey  own  no  stock  es  a 
rule.     During  the  week  the  men  ere  employed  rbout  neighboring 
ranches  end  return  home  on  Sunday  when  they  usually  have  a 
general  drunken  spree.       Por  they  f  re  all,  with  the  exception  of 


Bsphfttl  greatly  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor.     The  women  may 
usually  be  found  at  home  sewing;  or  attending  to  domestic  duties. 
They  do  much  of  the  washing  of  the  town,  their  work  being  more  satis- 
factory than  thc':t  cf  the  Chinese.     Every  family  has  its  little,  gar- 
den where  is  raised  a  little  com,  watermelons,  garden  stuff  and 

►     Doubtless  did  they  choose  to    apply  themselves  to  labor  they 
might  readily  raise  enough  to  satisfy  their  wants  but  the  appearance 
of  the  ground  under  cultivrtion  indicates  that  th«  shiftlessness 
and  indolence  diaracteristic  of  the  race  when  left  to  their  own 


efforts  is  even  more  unstable  than  usual.     They  have  no  capacity 
to  shift  for  themselves  but  work  well  only  spasmodically  or  when 
under  the  supervision  of  the  energetic  whites.       Of  th«lt  moral  con- 
dition I  have  lefmed  little.     The  women  all  live  with  men  but 
the  ties  between  them  are,   I  &m  told,  of  the  locBest  kind.  Children 
appear  to  be  common  among  thcaa  and,  so  far  as  appefTsnces  go, 
are  heelthy.     I  am  told  that  the  mortality  among  them  is,  however, 
very  considerable.**—  H.IT.H* 


Nrmes  of  towns  and  bands  Santa  Tnez.     i^ll  speak 
same  language,  tho  there  were  slight  dialectical  differences. 


f    ^ 


./\-kait-8i2k.    2.  •  Ka-la-wB-cuJc.     3. -Tar-kep-si .    4. 
5.'Stik-ta-na-ka-mu.      6.  •  Hu-hu-na-ta .    ,  7,-Hu-wa- 


ti 


(X. 


B.^  A-woc-la-urk* 


-pa— wa • 

> 


!•  Pa-kas 

^  J 
2*     Ic-kap 

3*  iB-sur 

4*  Ska-nm 

5.  Yi-ti-pl-kas 

6*  Yl-ti-slfflp 

7,  Yi-tiHMi-sur 

6«  Ua-la-war 


9. 


3p& 


10.  Tci-J8^   (rough  breathing) 

11.  Pa-kas-af-chi-ya  (Put  one  and  tentogether) 


12.  Is-ka-mcs-tci-ja 

13.  Ma-sur-8s*tci-ya 

14.  ^u-mu-as-tci-ya 

15.  Yi-ti-pa-kaa-as-tci-ya 


(After  10  P/phael  hecame  mixedl 
and  fin?  lly  gave  up  the  attempt 
to  enumereie.  His  11  j>  12,  etc. 
were  tho  ssms  as  his  -0,  30»etc. ) 


16. 
20. 

30. 
40. 


Is-k^-ms-tci-ga" 
Ma-sr-has-tci-ah 
Sku-ma-Das-tci-ah 


'.  t 


50  .-• ^Yi-ti-pa-has-pos-tci-ah 
60.    Yi-li-ska-mas-tci-ah 
70.     Yi-ti-ma-sa-hos-tci-eh 
80.     Ma-la-has-tci-ah 
90.     Spas-tio-ah 


First 


Ma-lus-tur-kur 


i7om&n 


Old  man 
Old  woman 
Young  man 
Young  woman 
Boy 
Girl 
Infant 
Twins 
Uarried  nan 


My  father 
My  father's 

« 

Ify  mother 

My  son 

Uy  daughter 


Ur-hur-i 
An-nak 
A-nu-hur 
A-nak-oa 

* 

Ma-li-er-ki-hu-tci-tci-ki 
Ma-li-er-ki-hu-a-nak 
K-tca-i-tci-tci 
Ma-ki<-8i-ha>a-iiok 

Ki-tci' 
Ci-cat 
Ci-curt 


Ifrried  woman      Ma-el 


Ka-ka 
fa  th  er    Ma " -ka-ka-ma-ka -ka 


Kith-wath 

Ma-kitc-8tur 

Mak-tca-i 


My  elder  brother    Mak-per-pi-ha-la-lSr-yl 


/  great  telker      Sti-pa-pluit 


A  silent  person 


Tca-pa-i-ktt 


Thief 


I 


/-la-ta-kul 


Name  of  Santa  Ynez  Tribe  —  A-la-hu-la-po 

Tsa-ma-la,  name  of  band   to  which  Hafacl  belongs,  according 

to  Gould  arid  his  manuscript 


Rhite  man 


3tt-lu-la-lii 


V 


% 


-V 


?,?^r^^  »^  ^^^ 


Ok-kwa 
tte-cac 
Map-tur 
Forehead    Pic-ci 


Head 

Hair 
Pace 


»p-tur 
Pa.lt8-tak 


>3ioulder 

Back 

Breast    . 
(of  woman) 

Belly 
/rm 


Sye 

^elash  Ptt-lts-tuk  "^^X  arm 

Kyebrow  P^J^tl-e-nak-knto-kutc  j^^^  ^^ 

Syelir  Peh'-naafey  Ann-pits 


Barlolfti      Pcfc-tiik 


Ear 

External 

opening 
01  ear 

Hose 

Bidge 
of  nose 


Te-lap-ptt-tuk  ?? 


iSa-ci  -na-nap- tuk 


Pi-nac 


Ma-se 


A 

Ba-pa 


I 

Septum        Ha-sax-si 


Cheek 
Beard 
Houth 


\ 


pat-sura 

Mat-purk 

I 


Upper  lip    Map-cep-ce-a-la-pa 
Lower  **        Map-cep-ce-mi-cup 


Tooth 


P»sa 


Tongue 

i"xe-ii 

Sr lira 

Pak-tcnrk 

Chin 

Pa-oas 

Neck 

ia-pi-ni 

*  o 

Body 

Ha-pa-nur 

Elbow 


P»kai-ni 
P-mnrt 

Ma-su-STi-a-nah 

I 
Pak-cn 

Pa' 
P'ka-natc 

P-kn-n 
p»ta-ka-lat8 


Right  elbow 


p-kit-yii 


Left  elbow        Map-ka-wEtc-ci-puk 

Mfp-pn 
Ma-pis-wa t-ti-sxB 


I 


Wrist 

Thiimb 


First  finger    Sku-ma-si 

I  . 

2nd  finger        Ma-ku-na-si 

3rd  finger        Ma-ca-te-kn-aa-si 


Small  finger    Ma-pi-pi-swa-ti-smnt-su 
Pinger-nail 


Knuckle 

Leg 

Log  above 
knee 

Knee 

Leg^  be  ^  ow 
Knee 

Celf  of  leg 

Ankle 


p»si-wa 

Pa-ti-net 

Pur-lur-wur 


Pe-ha 
Pa-p&i 


Pur-lur-wur 
p • ta-kum 
p»ca- 


of  ^>ody  fcon>) 


Ankle-bone 

Solo  of  foot 

Heel 

Large  toe 

2nd  toe 

3rd  toe 

4th  toe 

Toe-nail 

Blood 

Vein  or  arterj 

Brrin 

Bladder 

Mer  rt 

Kidney 

Liver 

Stoiaach 

Rib 

Pulse 

Yertebree 


3ki| 


Bone 
Intestines 


A-le-pa 

liB-pi-tep 

Po-sos 

c 

la-pis  -wa  t-sus 


Stme  as  fingers 


A-po-lis 
Ma-sa-he-pue-a-ho-lis 

Tko-ln-yn 
Sha-shait 
Pai-ya-pis 
Sta-pur-pa 


Sa-itl 


* 


Map-kac-kac 
piha-lfl 
Pa-tuk 
P  'na-kok 


/ 


Oak 


-Stt 


/ 


4.  Health.  Disoasc  end  Physical  Condition 


Health 

Sickness 

Pain 

Headache 

Toothache 


/  cold 


Diarrhoea 

Hheumatism 
^  out 


a  scar 


A  sick  man 
/  sick  woman 
A  lame  man 
/i  lame  woman 
k  lame  boy 
I.  lame  girl 
h  blind  man 
h  blind  woman 
/,  blind  boy 
A  blind  girl 
k  deaf  man 
A  deaf  woman 


M 


A  deaf  boy 

A  derf  girl 


S-tca-lit 
U-pa-tcur« 
Ku-nu-tc5-s  itch 
Kii-nu- 1  cus-ma-koh-kwa 
Kn-na-t cus-s  i  tc 
Ka->htt*ha 
'K-pi-^ah 
Sa-cu-tcak 
Pa«-wB-char->8i 
Ila-aak-bi-tcu-wi  tc 

Ha-httT-yi-yu-paia 
ma-^-nak-ju-pah 
Ka-hur-yi  -sak-sek-a-naii 
Ha-a-nak-a-sak-sak-a-nMi 
Uii  -tc  i- tci-8-sak-sak-a-n^ 
^-ki  t8*a-ha-8-nak 
Ife-hir-yi-Tci  -fi-ke-hn 
Ka-a-ni  a    "  »♦     "  " 
Ma-tciLtci'    "  "     »'  " 
Ma-tci-tci-ha-a-nak 


Ur-hur-yi-a-ioka 
Kf-a-nak  a 


-ttt 


?/Ia-tci-tci 


« 


'♦    tf 


Isc-tci-tci  a-a-nak 


yi0* 


Brea  th 

Sweat 

Blood 

Urine 

Medicine 

k  medicine  man$ 

A  medicine  womaB 

Sweat^house 

A  drerm 


Pu-kan-ka-la8 

« 

Pi-sa-yus 
A-hoilis 

y>-8a-lu8 

I 
A-hi-yep 

Ma-hur-yi  a-sti-i-yeti 

Ua-a-nak  ** 

/^pa-yark 

?a-te«-li-wfth 


a 


Ornainents 


Cap 

Peh-sn 

Pair  of  moccasins 

Ek-ka  i-no-nm 

Necklace  of  shells 

In-ca-imifi 

Pfdnt  (black) 

Match-mu 

Peint  (red) 

■J     ^ 
ra-sur 

Barefoot 

S-ni-si 

Naked 


S-ni-sl-a-sa^hu-iii 


-/ 


y^ 


w 


A 


7  i  / 


l^orway 


f' 


A 
A 


/' 


■  \ 


/ 


^ok  e->hole 

•      i 

I 

Pi re-place 


?ire 


I 

Ppk^r 

Floor 

dhimiiey 
/.  stone 

/ 

lioi*t8r 


Zi Dwellings   fine 

* 

/-pa-nue 

Ma-mi-twr-pw' 

rniit«sa«-kiit8 

Ma-kap 

N& 

ALl&.pa.w^^ 

/ 


Map-ki-kw 
Mi-shup  ■ 
Ma-sk  i  t-wsi-im-]nii**ha- 1^ 


I      ' 


H&p 
i^  *h«-kap 


irrigating  canal        Ma-ci-cpai-yae 


,^pling 


S'tur 


■1 


Wattr 


A 


Bow  of  wood 

ons.   Imnlements 

• 

and  Utensils 

A»h 

Bow-string 

S'a-pi-m 

Arrow 

J» 

Arrow-head  of  stone 

S'i 

• 

• 

Quiver 

/.la- tats 

m 

Knife  of  ston« 

1 

WttTC 

■ 

Shield 

U-ln-pet 

• 
• 

Fi8h*line 

Ua-s  is-kur-nut-hiL-sas-sikl 

Pipe,  of  stone 

• 

1 

I}-wae 

Pipe-stem,  of  reed 

Ua-spet-u-wao 

1 

Cup  or  dipper 

Ah-a-flii-l« 

0 

Knife 

Ur-wur 

\ 

Mortar 

/»l-kep 

Pestle 

Sa-ti-yek 

Small  olla  steatite 

• 

V 

Su-kns 

- 

tt  ]?asl^eta. 

Hand  seed-basket 

c 
P»u» 

m 

Pood 

la-ma-sha- '  t 

Heul  (of  seeds) 

I-wa-hoe 

• 

% 

Meat 

^Miiur 

11  r.:ortuarv>  Curcmonitil  u;  r?eligfioTig  Terns 


Defid  body 
"orpse  of  man 
Corpse  of  ?/oman 
Corpse  of  boy 
On  vc  in  the  ground 


A-lak 


o 


Hr-Sii-Eue-a-e-nak 
He  -9  f  -mue-n  i  -wa  c-a- 
Co-cac 


/ 


Song 


i^ance 


Pah -peto 
Peh-pi-kro 


15>Point3  of  ''oinpasn.  Coles tial  Oodles.  '.7ater.  etc. 


; 


I 


North 


Ui-ci-nmt 


Northeest  Ha-ais-kvl-kla-flm-li-nni 


Kast 


A-la-plica 


Southeast  Ma-si ss-lnil-klu-a-la-plice 


South 
t?est 


Ua-pu 

/•la*wa 


outhwest  Ha-sis-kuo-pla-ffiu^pu 
Northwest  Ma-sis-k^e-kla-a-lu-wa 


A  oloud   Tu-hul 


/ 


Sky 
Sun 
Moon 


A«la-pai 

Kie-si 

/..wa«-ya 


Pull-moon  Ta-hi-yap 
Half-moon  Swa-ni-wato 


3wai-a-nU  Crescent-moon 


A-kt-wo 
^    I 

^oa-motc 

'A-ta-ko 
i  {breathing  after  it) 


Stars 

fog 

Snow, ice 

Tater 

Image  reflected  by  water    A-kwis-sue 


waye 


Sik-man 

Sal-pat 
I 

S^r/ur-mur-i 


Stu-hue 


Current 

Eddy 

Ttein- 

T>,under        S^-kon 

Lightning  Stur 

Wind  Sa-ta-ki6rt 


North  wind 

T^ortheast  wind 

East  wind 

Wes    wind 

North\7est  v/ind 

^irlwind 

The  groTind 

Dust 

Mad 

Sfind 

Salt 

Hock 


•         v/ 


stone 


Eclipse    of  the  sun 
;;fcrthf]uaka 
Shower 
Morning  ^tcr 


lie-n-mnl 

Li-ur-ki 

A-la-plic 

A-la-wa 

li-ur-ki 

Sti-pa-ya-hot 

Toup 
Siaa»tak 
H  as 
T«  Ip 
H  urp 


n 


S»-pio-c« 
v^o*po-kol 
Stu-hul 
Na-has-tir 


i 


^il"• 


V 


If 


i 


6,  ieagons  and  Periods 


/  Year 
/  noon 

First  half  of  moon 
Second  half  of  moon 
First  quarter  of  mom 
Second  ;uarter  of  moon 
Third  quarter  of  moon 
Fourth  quarter  of  moon 

Night 
Dawn 
Sunrise 
■orning 
Mid- forenoon 

KOOB 

Afternoon 
Sunset 
Evening 
Midni^t 

% 

dfij  before  ye^iterday 

Yesterday 

To-dey 


To-morrow 

Day  after  tomorrow 

Now 


/ 


Pa-ks-sa-cup 

jd-wa-i 

t 

We-ni-wac 

Sw« 

EE-nu 

3a-hi-cya 

Ka-sr-hi-ya 

Ka-a6o~8nat' 


K'si 


/ 


Sa-hi-yi 

Ma-e-sur-lrar 

Mfi-es-kit-wa 

Ua-i-sa-hi-knr 

Snur-hur 

Sta-pit 
Ma-e-k&»s  ta  -^pi 

Su-ta-hi-^tu-lu-lti 

Sli-i^K 

Kr-stn-pi-ni-yi 

Ka-sta-pi 


1 

7?a-9  rk- 1  i  -hur-kur-ni 


Kur-piir 


4 


Black 

* 

Blue 
Brown 
Green 
Purple 

iThite 


1^ 


I 


i 


<^0.>0olor8 


/v.  , 

Ca-i 


I 


Ba-ll-kei-s-wi 

A 

A-lo-ni-tap 

il-la»ho-lap-<^ 

Ma-ka«Bio-8i-8->t8-8a 

Ta-snr 

A-noh'  (slight  breathing  sound 

efter  last  syllable) 


v_ 


-^«^. 


^ 


AtrmB 


Bear,  Black 

Deer,  Black-tailed 

Sierra  Nevada 

Pox 

louse   (house) 

l^bbit 


i.> 


kimk  or  Polecat 


Squirrel  (ground) 


Hus 


Wur 


Ka-la  tl 
Ku-uut 


Ta-^ha 


b-«^t 


TJolf  f prairie, coyote)        TTu-ha-whfi 


,/ 


Birdg 


Bird 

Brewers  Bltickbird 
Bluebird  (S.mexicana) 


Wits 

to& 

ya-tl 


Bunting  (Pipilo  crissalisV  .7i-tci     [III  hto-m  birds  like  this 
n  Q_  A  ®^*  called  by  this  name) 


Crow 

Black  l?'lycatcher 
(S.meeicana) 

Hawk^  Bed- tailed 

Jay  (chcpparral) 

Beadow  or  f  i  eld  lark 

C?lif»quail 

Song-sparrow 

Wren  (T.parkmanni) 

Celi  f •woodpecker 

Geothyphis  trichas 


Ku-wi  tch 

I 

tca-i 

tci-a-ka-wil-li 

Ta-kak 

wi-tci 

an^a  h-su-ho-ho 

I;Sa-ko-ti-kof 

^^ootc-hootc 


N^ 


Animcls   (c-  n) 

Pish 

a-li-li-mu 

• 

Horned  toad 
Lizard 

Sft-me-ke-ye-ye 
pn-na-kok 

HBttle«nake 

* 

Hus  tchah 

t 

Snake 

1 

A-u-we-^e 

l                        Toad 

Kanp-kaup 

1                      Tortoise 

Ca' 

Bee 
Butterfly 

Plec 

iiy 

Grasshopper 
Mos  qui  to 
Spider 
Hornet 


/  l«>ya«4Ui«HB8 

Ur 
ill-a-tu-ln-Jtul 


II 


Stap 


f 


ii-hon-pes 

Tuk 
A^hun-pes 

K'tnt"^ 

Ur-hl 


A 


1 


Plants 


Leaf 

Limb 

Outside  bark 

■Root 

Tree 

77ood 

Brash 

?lowe  r 

Fruit 

Grass 

Eipe 

Unripe 


Sksp 
Spu 
3a  tl 


I  4 

Sak-pll-il 

Pa 

Pat 
/ 

Sp#-i 
LBHBa-ci 

Sip-oat I 

I-ni-sip-catl 


^ 


r 


\, 


•'■/ 

I 

I 


Ten 


Sarta  Inez  Chumaah 

Che-oiRT 


•Alliklik  Chumaah 
Kah-aha-kom 


People 
l!an 
Woman 
Mother 
Old  Man 
0'^^  Woman 

Baby 


Head 
Forehead 
Noae 
Chin 

Mouth 

Bone 

Heart 

Blood 


My 
Mah-koo' 

U-hoo-e 

En-nol e 

Took' 

/n-nok-u 
^vvlvSi^^Ghah' 

Che-che 


Huk-k/tran' 

Ik-ae' 

Nahah 


I -yah-pi  a 
A-ho-lia 


Koo'  Calao  tribe] 

A-tah-haht 

A  hahm-noo-ah 

K-ta-ta 

Pah-koo-waa 

^an-oo-wow-was 


/    «• 


Me-te-e-ko-nop 

Ke-u-\srash 
Koo-aah°" 
No°]^3 


Pah-aha 

Hah-nah-hahm 

Uk  (or  opk) 

Sah' 

Ah-pahm  . 

la-to-kon 

Se^ 

Taa' 

Poah 
Ahn' 


Hungry 
Thirsty 


Muh-hut 
Kok-ao-o 


K*taw-lok 
K^pa-ke 


Belt 


Te-wah-aah-kua 


Stone  arro'Jirpoint      Soo-loo-koh 
Mortar  (portable)     Al-kahp' 


Ko-lo-ke' 


Mahic 


a 


Pa -yea 


^W^"i""^"P"flpi^w— "^ii"'*^P^B" 


Santa  Inez  Cbumash 


Alliklik  Chumash 


Pestle 


-^5^  Burden  basket 
Baby  basket 


Taoo-te-uk 


Tsalpo-ki 
Taa-loo-ki 


Swah' 


Tapoo' 

Hel-lik 
0-te-nah-e 


Choke-mouth  bowl      Al-lats-oo-moo-mu     *Han  (bJ9  Starge) 


Docil 


ov- 


Ocean 


Sun 


Darkness 


Raining 


Ah-lah  he-upa 

ohah-men 
K'soo' 


Soo-ne-soo-moo 


SmoW-e 


Ahl-ahl-loo3-tes' 

Se-mo-v/ah 
lah-show-o 
Srnah  -  ho  o  -  wu  1  -k  o 
Sto-ho-e 


Mine 


Kahl -hik 


No-kok-hin 


Bear 

Mountain  Lion 
Bobcat 


Urocyon 


Hoos 


Skunk 
ITaxld 
Bat 
Deer 


ea 


Antelope 
C.   beecheyi 


I'ookemt^ 

An-nak-poo 
Tftioo-e 

-How  how' 


Ta-ham-mah 
Ai^oolsc^ 

Mah-kah^l 


**/ 


Wu 
Choo-loo 


H5-3 

Too-kem' 

Ahl-hi'A 

Ho'.v'' 


Tah-hah-mah 

Al-loos-es 

Mah-kahr 

Wuh 

Too-moo-natV 

Pis-tok' 


fs'7  '." 


Santa  Inez  Chumash 


tm\i  am  ■» 


^-lliklik  Chumash 


X.Peroniyscu3 
Cottontail 
Jackx-GiUljlV 
Dog 
Tail 


0°-^-wan 
Ko-lol 


[mah] 


Redtail 

Condor 

Great  Homed  Owl 

Bam  Owl 

Burro7/ing  Owl 
Crow 

Calif.  Wookpecker 

Kingbird 

Linnet 


Kwi  tch 
Al-me-a 


Gra  sshopper 
Cotton.vood 
Jimaon  -weed 
V/ild  Grapvine 


Took 


"m 


C<- 


O^^^waii' 


Ko -non 

Te-ma-o 

Ulah' 

Ste-un 

Cii-ta-le 


Horns 

Ts-hahp' 

Clawa 

- 

TaeO^-'wi 

Eagle 

Slo-o 

T'alo  ' 

Bald  Eagle 

Mah^-l^-he-wah 

. — 

Koo-S*tch 


Mo-hoo' 

Mo-ho 

Sha-o 

Sha-d 

Pook 

So-ko-sok 

Ah-a 

Ah-ah-waa 

Poo-lah-kahk' 

Pe  -  vah-nah*tr 

Tchah-how  . 

• 

S(ah-kwe-nas 

Hi-lo-ki-aa 

r      ■  - 

Tok 

« 

Wah-mat 

Mah-neetch 

Nah-trah-kwe-nas 


Santa  Inez  Cbamash 


Alliklik  Chumaah 


Flower 

Root 

Bark 


/  w 


Ah-su 

Ah-kah-vah 

Ah-ko-tso 


0  UL  biiUty^ 


t/^i 


•/ 


OMi^JCi^ 


C.  H^r?^::-- 
8C/18  fl 


I 


^, 


>  %  ''^'■ 


«.-  '^ 


-^  T 


.•»       -> 


\ 


\liO^-JU^^^}uJ>.    NV^^ 


cLJU^^."^ 


»~-v 


'^-^^N..<W- 


;  -A 


K 


w 


^^- 


fl 


j^:  * 


t<.C* 


k«  pftAk     d?vX5k:^  '^•-'O 


) 


v><»>3C 


^*^j^,K 


W 


% 


M 


:i 


■^v\ 


) 


3o 


1^ 


:^ 


)^  KXmv-Uv 


^ 


fc 


/Vv-*^^ 


1( 


VKlLN    .     >^sX 


r 


•  Vft'-  S^S' Woo'-  eV^r^W    < 


V^ 


^^* 


\ 


/ 


A 


H 


k.V^>»Jkt'-^6■■'^       tl 


i^  'hX^---^"^ 


».^  » 


',•  .  '/.W 


V 


<; 


I 


\<V\vl-i 


U'^JiW*- 


^^ 


o>^^ 


V  V  h^^J^^.    Xa^^^^'^-^I^L^v^  ^  ^.^ 


^V 


%  • 


^<>o'--.^^ 


V^^kK   4i- 


Fv-^ 


^      X        » 


-.-i)LX^ 


^ 


W-^^  -KnmoJv 


\ 


^r  i 


/ 


-  jx^-kS^ 


>^  *  C  \ 


s 


-/-•'^ 


\  ■      <>v*«-^ 


f»^*V^^W-  Wk 


(i.H 


vu  M, 


k'-    K-*' 


\ 


-"I 


*^    >!«■■««■  IW        »■«■■»- 


'tB^^^fmi''  m'i  'MHHi  .  I    > 


„v^    --■* 


\U^Jns!.>.w^ 


I  -  ^ 


f^^        X  f    ^  X  J    , 


iU.r^ 


A 


't 


r     ^j^' 


»  'J 


\  - -.V- 


V  .       •  ^. 


UUS.i^v 


-V 


•  ^ 


^> 


--.•^^."--.^ 


/ 


y 


» 


VA   ^^k!i^ 


V-^^ 


-v.r* 


/ 


.r.i>,  ^j 


•   i\  ir\  --  VvOwW-*>-^^ 


» L.^  ,^  ^V^^^ww*""**-^ 


•>. 


V    .V 


tvVv^ 


t      ^ 


)>    ^::yr  ( ^*  \lK9-^ 


>  V    ' 


1 


^. 


•^^^^mmtm^timmMte- 


ffc^^»-5l' 


'  Wj^t--, 


.'  •». 


K 


V  \  ->,#»- 


*op 


\, 


'^       W''^«  W'Jii   ii* 


% 


^  A  \<x 


(di 


v^\ 


fi 


V-        •v 


'IVV  \   V-   V>v       ? 


\ 


-»     s      '    » 


! 


t!^iw^ 


T>  k\*^ 


>A»-fi-<         "^  \4 


K(  ^X-Ml. 


{.' 


^ 


-v-^-V..  Ki'L 


■Wk-^ki,^         ^^  "^ 


»*   !■  ■         iiiai*" 


I/. 


t2^  ^  k>^*. 


WxV* 


<^^ 


XvijO^H 


|>k(^v.      .    X 


3  'Vv- 


iWVv^  ^  Wjv  -  VvM^'  -  'K*^ 


cL .  >lt^^  WX.- 


»  tm  mmmftm^mib^* 


p^- 


■  >■!«■»  f 


^>f- 


-t 


V     ^       \- 


7 


iWHIIiy  >■ 


*  %k9<}\  -   ^rkr  lU-^-l 


^  «'^ 


^ 


_       _         ^      ^^  »  ,  ^^     ^^1^      g^^    ^^      ».^     •  >        ^ 


k^. 


f 


'."-^^ 


f 


n. 


/_  t».  f^ »      -^ 


i  -C': 


<%^^ 


^  (\^y  T^^ 


•»    .  V       - 


He. 


:^i  ^ 


m»  -■-^iriL#«^iP^fc^i*'* 


*^JKjul^  TU  «»4<.. 


^,M4<V  -^  K^ftiv 


ejtOv.-j>-^' 


n,  /V.S 


( 


jgUlX  fr—v  C:XM^  t  «vU.C^'N( 


VV-v.jkr—       ^. 


Tt 


\^.^>^ 


U^:r^^J^^  ^.^C-r^ 


Ui-Jk;. 


■ik«b«i 


^^-^^-"yxSUL^ 


iis^- 


^ 


»iSslfaM*^»,  M»' 


^.a, ^V 


g;^-- K  >r^  ^  "^  ^  ^^^^^^ 


^- 


^il»-    ii>>*|>>w 


^ 


XJ^  Vv 


1  ! 


J^  ,  <i.i^x^,<  ^5k. 


~ 


t^m->»mm 


V  il 


\ 


/ 


gC^:  ^ij  oo 


/  V 


/ 


•'♦n— r-* 


I?^:  ^*^^ '- 


,  \Os>>--*J'v^-'*^ 


\fijuKh^Kr^^ 


^^irf*-"«^ 


^  -^ 


X 


f-^-^J^*-, 


t 


_  V^"^ 


-v.;.. 


O-^v- 


\^5U^4^--^'^rOV 


I'' 


\ 


^NaWIwJ  ^^t'-  ^  ^  0-  Iv^Jv'-kA. 


I      II     I   HI     I 


•-««-.  ***■ 


CJts^\.-  W 4---  VA>.^-f\.     :^  -1.../^, 


pittuimtmmmiifm 


*am 


UPW— 


1  »  "li* 


mtmmmM 


^ 


m^mmmm0'i-»j^^mm.'*"'m»a    ..  ^i—i  <^b  <  m^^" 


yAK'vv  ^^  A%  ^    i/ /Uw  Y'>uJ2o^ 


^^Ji^s^     df  yv^^     ^iivJ^^V. 


/. 


f' 


«*JC.«- 


-4 


I      icvk 


>fe»v-^.-^^ 


N4 


4^ 


■flHWMaai 


^CA^ 


'>>^Y.Kxi-^ 


N 


< 


■*v.ji>-. 


Ov  V 


ri   i'M«< 


'eh 


C\-h  •-  «-^^    (K^     Wctf  J* 


C     Ka^ 


».  t'^-^^^^^. 


Y<A^B^>MJix„ 


Kjv 


-^  t 


^ 


$J0Ci<      -.  '    OK'r   •  VoHS*^^-^    -  \ 


?f  V'v^V 


X 


\ 


•  V'*^ 


[nnUn^  OKI 


5'^0<;.K- 


VOCABULARY  OF 


«^^%!>:  •    :^' 


lCttMMCMI#*?a 


1  IMan. 


3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
SO 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 


) 


i^ 


t. 


180  WORDS. -^^'^^'^."^  "V 


^^ 


^ 


cJ 


Woman. 
Boy- 
Girl. 

Infant,  child. 
Father. 
Mother. 
Husband. 
Wife. 
Son. 

Daughter. 
Brother. 
Sister. 

Indian  ;  people. 
Head. 
Hair. 
Face. 
Forehead. 
Ear. 
Eye. 
Nose, 
Mouth, 
Tongue, 
Teeth. 
Beard, 
Neck, 
Arm. 
Hand, 
Fingers, 
Nails. 


c^    ^l^ 


y^Uu      ^^>^ 


t^  .   V5^ 


y^ 


-.  ,_-  ti  ■  i  « 


•  I 


^/ic^ 


J^/LC^^'/'C^ 


Body. 

Leg. 

Foot, 

Toes. 

Bone.  •    y  y 

Heart.  {^^ZiiO    ^C^ 

Blood.  t^^C^ 

Town,  village.    ^/C-c^C>  . 

Chief.  sT/L^A^e^    texJ 

Warrior.  '  ■ 

Friend.. 


House. 
Kettle. 
Bow. 
Arrow.     K 


^  Z^  ^h-t^c</ 


X  ''^ ^^7^tZ<^  J -ayC' 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
62 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

70 
71 
72 
73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 


Axe,  hatchet. 

Knife.         \Jjr  (y/i^  ^^  .^^^^ 

Canoe,  boat. 

Shoes. 

Pipe,  cyS^o^    C^cJo 

Tobacco.  ^sL{y{j 

Sky,  heaven. 

Sun,  ^  (L^  JCc<J 

Moon, 


Star, 

Day. 

Night 

Light 

Darkness. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Spring. 

Summer, 

Autumn. 

Winter. 


Wind.      K  C^£y 
Thunder.  ^ 


"^^^^    7ia^/i 


^ 


Lightning. 

Rain.  ^^y^  A^L    l^? 

Snow.  ^^^ 

Hail. 

Fire. 

Water. 

Ice. 

Earth,  land.       ^l^VH^ 


J^t-^^^t^  A^c^^^f^^ 


Sea. 

River. 

Lake. 

Valley.  \ 

Hill,  mountain.     /l^c^ 

Island,  /^ 

Stone.  J'/Uu, 

Salt. 

Iron. 


c^c^ 


71^ 


Tree/ 

Wood. 

Leaf. 

Bark. 

Grass. 

Pine, 


<^^^  oA 


£y 


:i 


I 


91    Flesh,  meat.       /Z^^A^     /"TvJ 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 
97 
98 


99 
100 
101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

126 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

133 

145 


Dog.  KfAi^    /Lc^ 

Buffalo. 

Bear,  '^^    ^O^ 

Wolf.[Co^,i^^^i:  ^    C^ 
Deer.  /i^n  ^^ 

Elk.  C€-7^<'     /f^^ 

Beaver.    .    P^a^    ccc^ CJ 

Tortoise. 

Fly. 

Mosquito, 

Snake. 

Bird. 

Egg. 

Feathers. 
Wings. 
Duck. 
Pigeon. 
Fish. 
Salmon, 
Sturgeon- 
Name. 
Affection. 
White. 
Black.  ^ 
Red. 
Blue. 
Yellow. 
Green, 
Great, 
Small. 
Strong. 
Young. 
Old. 
Good. 
Bad. 
Handsome. 

Ugly. 

Alive. 

Dead. 

Cold. 

Warm. 

I. 

Thou. 

He. 


'>v 


"^.J^yOy^     i^t^ 


xC^l^yt^<^    ^^OL.  /^a^^ 


^  s/  ^5^ 
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136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

150 

157 

158 
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160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 
180 


We, 

Ye. 

They. 

This. 

That.  i^ 

AIL  X  ^Ztr^^ 

Many,  much.      /ZUt^ .  ^  a^/^ 

Who.  i^^c^c^^  /^^ 

N^ar. 

To-daj% 

Yesterday, 

To-morrow, 

Yes. 

No. 

One, 

Two. 

Three, 

Four, 

Five, 


^   ^^  ^^> 


Six. 

Seven, 

Eight, 

Nine,  ^ 

Ten. 

Eleven, 

Twelve. 

Twenty. 

Forty. 

One  hundred. 

Four  hundred. 

One  thousand. 

To  eat. 

To  drink. 

To  run. 

To  dance. 

To  sing. 

To  sleep. 

To  speak. 


/x^ 


To  see. 

To  love.   X  ^  .  a>.  C^>  ,  Picy 


^^ 


To  kill. 

To  sit. 

To  stand. 

Togo.        ^C    ^t^ 

To  come,        /^^i^ 
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VOCABULARY  OF  60  WORDS. 
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Man. 


Woman. 

3  Father. 

4  Mother. 

5  Son. 

6  .Daughter. 

7  iHead. 

8  'Hair. 
Ear. 

10  '.Eye. 


11 
12 
13 
14 


Nose. 
Mouth. 
Tongue, 
Tooth. 


15  Hand. 

16  Fingers. 

17  IFeet. 

18  Blood. 


19 


House. 


20  jAxe. 

21  Knife. 

22  'Shoes. 

23  tsky. 


24 

Sun. 

25 

Moon. 

26 

Star. 

27 

Day. 

28 

Night. 

29 

Fire. 

30 

Water. 

31  IRain. 

32  Sn(SW. 


33 
34 


Earth. 
River. 


35   Stone. 


36 
37 
38 


Tree. 

Meat. 
Dog. 


39  Beaver, 

40  IBear. 

41  Bird. 

42  Fish. 


43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 


Great, 

Cold. 

White. 

Black. 

Red, 

I. 

Thou, 

He. 
One. 


52  iTwo. 

53  iThree, 
64  Four. 


55 
56 

67 
68 
69 


Five, 

Six. 

Seven. 

Eight. 

Nine. 


60  Ten, 
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Tf 
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rft 
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Vt 
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•>VO 


V 


V/ 
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91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
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99 


Flesb,  meat. 
Dog. 
Buffalo. 
Bear. 


Wolf-[tcijok3ii^-r/.^ 


Deer. 
Elk. 
Beaver. 
Tortoise. 


iooTlFTy. 

101 

102 
103 
104 


^UU! 


r^ 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 


Mosquito, 

t 

Snake. 

Bird. 

Egg.   -  .  %e-Ji^t- 

Feathers.    U^&  •  ^, 
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114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 
132 
133 
133 
145 


Wings. 

Duck. 

Pigeon. 


Fish. 

Salmon. 

Sturgeon. 

Name. 

Affection. 

White. 

Black. 

Red. 

Blue. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Great. 

Small. 

Strong. 

Young. 

Old. 

Gk)od. 

Bad. 

Handsome. 

Ugly. 

Alive. 
Dead. 
Cold.        * 
Warm. 
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We. 

Ye. 

They, 

This. 
■rHuit  ? 

That. 

All. 

Many,  much. 

Who. 

Near. 

To-day. 

Yesterday. 

To-morrow. 

Yes. 

No.  „„ 
One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 
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I. 

Thou. 


c/^4^*- 
.M^ 


He. 


ive.  - 
Six. 
Seven, 
Eight. 
Nine, 
Ten. 
Eleven. 
Twelve, 
Twenty. 
Forty. 

One  hundred. 
Four  hundred. 
One  thousand. 
To  eat. 
To  drink. 
To  run. 
To  dance. 

171  To  sing. 

172  To  sleep. 

173  To  speak. 

174  To  see. 

175  To  love. 

176  To  kill. 

177  To  sit. 

178  To  stand. 

179  Togo. 

180  To  come, 
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^l/2./:kcj^ 


^jft^-^^^^^' 
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^u^ruk 
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Woman.         -tfS^ 


yrh^iit.  c4i4^^7^^  ^  6-Lcc-K<sti^ 


Foot, 
Toes. 
Bone,  - 
Heart. 
Blood. 
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vJ^/^/^ 


Town,  village,  ^-t^  -e* 

Ska  c-  ^ 


el 
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57 
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Axe,  hatchet. 

Knife. 

Canoe,  boat,   y/iu^ 

Shoes. 

Pipe. 

Tobacco. 


&'-Jtfr> 


Sky,  heaven.  .^  ^^/{a.  •    ^^^  ^^^^^ 


Z^f-cCc- 


C'TU-A/t' 


4HJUt 

JIl 
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./ 


(?»' 
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e^^ 


C/'i/ 


1.4  L4<^ 


\   «f> 


.•<J 


V  ^n 


C'  ol^^^c^ 


(^sLat/^  a / ^^^^/i^- 


S. 


^rrx:cccC^ 
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^, 


c-uyp 
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i^^ 


^^^^^T-u^ 


-/. 


O'^r^ 


a^ 


a:f§t<£^^*^ 


C>U^O^ 


>* 


^lM£/9^Si^*^ 


e^r^ 
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ajdj 


^  C^^-h^tcZ^ 


>5to*^  ^^       -^>^'^^  ^ 


/^^^ 


/%^ 
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/- 
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CB^ 
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ik^uclr . 
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/C^^^ 
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/ej^i 
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(Q 
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/f-ii 
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^y^ 
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C^-t.^ 
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t^  /^-TT^-^ 


A^e,     ^:^■^^ 
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^U^ 
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N^vVv."^ 


C)C)"W 
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/yVy^l;>    \w      V\KAJL^-Vi     vva.>.Aoc.wY:> 


ftCLGL 
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-.^ 


1?  '•■■ 


'■     -^-r.  r.i— '•h.1 
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cc^b  liu^v^ 


(L^ 


I 


OKI 


oT 
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e: 


■',  ■    ■  y  '.■■• 


Qt<'*l 


J, v.:    ; .  t...<;  •    • 


\ 


^M^UklU^', 


j^^^^^xJi 


(S^  ^^^^^Mwy^  AaxI^ 


^2j^w<J2e^  ^ 


ioJk-l*t-^V  '^^^>--eiv  -  U:^<tL  w^^W^;jlx;:tu^,lK>ia 


1^*^ 


L^eV.v)JU3 


»~V  "i^  -WUa,-  ij^iu..pi  (iul^,fvvi 
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3fvjL,X-^  Jl_~X3ua^  .>v.xpo^^  A^--Jl^  (K  ^fA:*5>::^  e^^^Cfcl, 

Jx.:;ju,  ^  ^uJL-.^  wc^  vu^w^  f^^^-^  ^  ^>^' 
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Tltip^^-^ 


VU^.  lOil^ObTc^HM.' 
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BRAVEHY  OP  A  CALIFORNIA  INDIAll  \70LM 
IN  A  IIIGHT  ATTACK  ON  SCREAKING  MOUNTAIN  LIONS 


Elsie  Luckie,  a  Norrelmuk  Indian  woman  of  Hay  Fork  in 
northern  California,  "has  been  for  years  employed,  during  the 
dry  simmer  season,  "by  the  Government  Forest  Service  as  Fire 
Lookout  on  Bally  Mountain  —  a  lofty  and  remote  station, 
accessihle  only  by  trail,  overlooking  the  extensive  forests 
ot  that  part  of  the  State* 

One  night,  apparently  in  October,  1923,  when  asleep 
in  her  lonely  cabin  on  the  mountain  top,  she  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  what  she  describes  as  a  "most  unearthly  noise, 
as  if  a  dozen  demons  were  on  the  roof,  each  trying  to  outdo 
the  other  in  fiendish  screams." 

Instead  of  barricading  the  door,  she  seized  her  30-30 
rifle  and  flashlight  and  stepped  far  enough  outside  to  gain 
a  view  of  the  roof,  where  she  saw  two  big  cougars.  Dropping 
quietly  to  the  ground  and  lying  on  her  back,  i/^ile  keeping 
the  light  on  the  animals  without  for  an  instant  allowing  it 
to  wander,  she  was  able  by  raising  her  knees,  to  manipulate 
her  rifle.  She  fired  twice  in  rapid  succession,  killing  the 
first  beast  outright  and  mortally  wounding  the  second,  vHiich 

fell  back,  crashing  into  the  brush  on  the  far  side  of  the 

cabin. 

Going  out  early  next  morning  she  found  both  animals 

dead —  one  shot  through  the  chest,  and  the  other  through  the 
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'     COMMON  SENSB  IN  INDIAN  WORDS 


M.   de  Lacaze-Buthiers,   president  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,    in  a  paper 


*^ 


in  the  American  Anthropologist^^ 
April  1894(Vol,  7,  No.2,  p,217)  expresses 
his  views  on  the  subject  in  the  following 
wo  rds : 

"I  hold  to  the  retention  of  phoneticism 
in  the  sciences,  preserving  the  orthogra- 
phy and  the  conventional  sigis  of  the 
etymolog^Lefe,  leaving,  then,  to  live  in  . 
peace  the  jjji  and  the  ^,  the  sh  and  the  Jii, 
which  render  us  the  greatest  service,  but 
leaving  also  to  be  eradicated  all  these 
peculiarily  strange  orthographies  which 
have  no  reason  of  being  and  that  an  inex- 
plicable practice  has  perpetuated  without 
knowing  why. 

"In  a  word,  let  us  preserve  a  scientific 
orthography  reasonable  and  useful". 


5.  In  writing  Indian  words  I  employ  a  syetem  of 
simple  English  phonetics  ^ich  anyone  can  read. 
This  is  a  radical  departure,  most  of  the  publish- 
ed vocabularies  being  recorded  in  a  complicated 
and  intricate  system  of  symbols  which  requires 
long  study  to  master  and  is  utterly  unintelli- 


Snglish 


• 

people.*- 


5.  In  writing  Indian  words  1  employ  a  system  of 
simple  5:nglish  phonetics  which  anyone  can  read. 


This  is  a  radical  departure,  most  of  the  publish- 


ed vocsbularies  being  recorded  in  a  complicated 
and  intricate  system  of  symbols  which  requires 
long  study  to  master  and  is  utterly  unintelli- 
gible to  ordinary  educated  English  speaking 
people.  - 


''  ^lU'iculhes  z>f  ioaj(lul(^r\l  \^c>rlc. 
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nix'FiCULTIBS  OP  VOC/BULAEY  WORK 
By  C.  Hert  itorriam 

« 

The  tpsk  of  collecting  and  verifying  Indian  vocabularies, 
sentences,  and  texts  has  many  attrfictions,  many  surprises,  and 


many  disappointments.  Nothing  would  seem  easier  than  the  setting 


down  of  words  and  sentences 


from  an  Indian  in  response 


^ 


to  suoh  simple  questions  as:  **V^hat  do  you  call  p  Black  Bear?^ 

"How  do  you  say  'He  killed  a  Bear*;  *A  Bear  killed  him*",  and 
so  on.  But  when  one  comes  to  check  up  his  results  by  other  In- 


'-d|ans  of  the  same  tribe  he  discovers  undreamed  of  posrihilities* 


.  7  T  •  IT* 


■  fthen  for  instance  he  finds  that  the  expression  recorded  for  efii 
njL  means  "it*s  morning*',  that  the  name  received  for  a  particular 
basket  means  "dirty  old  thing",  that  the  word  recorded  for  \?lvCk 
bftar  is  hi ;  t-^lrberry .   the  word  for  hungry,   "I  guess  1*11  eat",  and 
others  equally  startling,  he  is  reluctantly  forced  to  conclude 
thft  words  and  sentences  obtained  from  Indirns  .lo  not  rlwrys 


mern  whrt  they  seem. 

* 

In  the  case  of  words  that  are  the  names  of  definite  objects  — 


as  fire,  .vater,  sun,  rain,  snow,  bear,  coyote,  eagle,  and  so  on  — 


Dilficulties_of 


seom- 


the  «,rk  is  simple  and  errors  rarely  occur,  but  in  other  c«3cs 
ingly  similar,  one  must  be  on  his  guard.    Thus  in  ■»»,  language,  the 

mountain  nerr  which  the  In- 


.^ 


the  one 


word  giTon  lor  the  perticuler  river  or 
dian  resides  is  not  its  specific  name  but  the  general  term  used  in 
,  specific  sens.  -  meaning  iim.  ri«r.  or  IJuL  mountain,  it  being 

uppermost  in  the  speaker's  mind.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
tribal  nam.,  for  in  California  the  vord  given  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. "What  is  the  name  of  your  tribe",  is  in  .r^ny  instances  the 

-  meaning  Ho.  peopL-  Thus  the  commonly  accepted 
•tribal  nam...  Mewuk.  Uidu.  Nisssnan.  Patwin.  «ln.  Wintoon.  Xahnah. 


.word  for  people 


and  Yokota  rre  in  esch  case  —  in 


the  language  of  the  tribe  speak- 


word  for  pfiflpla..  meaning  JM  people  .  our  people 

^'».i^^        n«  ftiflc  well,  kind,  unkind, 
•ftords  expressing  condition  —  as  sick,  wen ,  i^ 


ing  —  merely  the 


happy,  lonesome,  and  a  multitude 


of  others  —  are  particularly 


dangerous,  as  the  answers  are 


likely  to  be  sentences  instead  of 


single  words 


Indians,  like 


ourselves,  often  have  several  words  for  the  same 


Difficulties  of 
Vocabulary  Work 


\^ 


I 


object  or  idea.  It  is  important  therefore  to  ask  for  additional 

» 

words  of  the  same  merning,  otherwise  in  comparing  vocabularies  from 

4 

two  or  more  Indians  of  the  srme  tribe,  one  may  be  misled  by  differ- 

♦  • 

ent  words  to  susptot  the  existence  of  another  dialect. 

It  appears  therefore  that  however  honest,  truthful,  and  well- 
meaning  an  informant  may  be,  a  vocabulary  —  and  still  more  emphat- 
ically  a  collection  of  sentences  and  texts  —  should  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  until  verified  by  other  Indians  speaking  tho  same 

» 

language.  If  this  is  impossible,  as  happens  vihen   the  informant  is 
the  only  survivor  of  his  tribe,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  go  over 
the  ground  with  the  same  person  a  second  time,  after  a  lapse  of 
months  or  years.  In  this  way,  many  trrors  are  corrected. 

In  the  course  of  work  of  this  kind  one  has  many  interesting, 

« 

m£ny  curious,  and  some  exasperating  experiences.  Some  Indians  are 
naturally  suspicious  and  avoid  giving  direct  answers.  Others  feel 
that  you  would  not  ask  directly  and  boldly  for  the  answer  you  really 


♦rv. 


-•W' 


wrnt,  but  that  your  question  should  be  taken  as  suggestive;  so  lifter 


Ities  of  4 

ocabularv  V<ork 

due  consideration  you  are  given  en  snswer  which  the  Indian's  imagine- 

* 

tion  pictures  as  comprising  the  desired  informetion  —  hovraoever  wide 
it  m^.j  be  from  the  word  or  expression  you  are  seeking.  Hence  it  is  . 
not  to  be  wondered  at  thst  the  reading  of  a  vocabulary  or  text  to 
another  person  of  the  same  tribe  nearly  always  results  in  startling 
discoveries* 
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THE  M'-TIM-BITCH,  A  SHOSHONBAN  TRIBE 

G.   Hart  Merriam 

The  2m-tim-bitch  have  been  knoim  by  nane  for  upwards 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century.     Members  of  the  tribe  were 
among  the  signers  of  the  treaty  executed  at  Camp  Belt  on  Kings 
Bifer  by  the  QoTennent  Comissioner,  Q*  W*  Barbour,  on  May  ld» 
I851.     During  the  next  five  or  six  years  the  tribe  was  risited 
J     by  W.  M*  I^er,  Major  H*  W.  Wessells,  end  General  E*  P.  Beale. 
But  until  1904,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  was 
not  referred  to  any  linguistic  stock. 

In  1903,  ?fcen  working  with  Indians  in  the  Kings  River 
region  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra,  I  found  members  of  two 

* 

tribes— Btt-tim~bitch  and  ftik'ctchum-ne— living  neer  the  place 

» 

called  Dunlap,  in  Mill  Creek  Valley,  Fresno  County.     They  told 
me  that  the  valley  belonged  to  the  Bm^tim^bitch  ( Monache -Piute 
[stock)  and  that  the  >Vik-tohum-ne   (Yokut  stock)  were  intruders 
from  Lemon  Cove,  a  few  miles  above  Yiselia*     Vocabularies  of 


both  were  obtained* 


2 


In  an  article  entitled  'Distribtttlon  of  Indian  Tribes 
in  the  Southern  Sierra  and  Adjaoent  Parts  of  the  San  Joaquin 


1904 


(pp  91^917),  I  correctly  enumerated  the  ED^tim-bitoh  anong 


f;€ 


the  Piute  tribes  of  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra, 

Three  years  later  Kroeber  published  an  important  paper 

entitled  *The  Shoshonean  Dialects  of  Oalifomio. »  Vin  which  he 

gave  a  useful  comparative  teble  of  vocebuleries  of  nineteen 


^ese   is  the  Ba>tiBi«-bitch  (written  (^^^ 


0>N<^ 


tribes  (pp. 71-89). 


♦Endimbich*)— but  the  author  is  silent  as  to  where  or  by  whom 
it  was  obtained.  This  yooebulary,  except  for  easily  adjustable 
differencen  in  alphabet  md.  o  few  discrepcncies,  agrees  with 
mine  and  belongs  unmistakably  with  the  Owens  Valley  or  Monache 
series  of  so-called  Piute  tribes. 


But  on  the  last  page  of  Kroeber *s  paper  a  most  unfor- 
tunate footnote  is  added.  It  reads:  "Since  the  first  portion 

•  I, 

of  this  paper  was  printed,  Mr.  S.  A*   Barrett  has  been  among  the 

Sndimbich,  whom  he  finds  to  inhabit  the  territory  accredited  to 

1  Unir.  of  California  Publications,  Am. Arch,  and  gth,,  Vol.4, 

No. 3,  Feb.  1907. 


J4(.».  >i-».' Ji. 


them  on  page  120,  but  to  be  Tokute,  not  Shoahonean  Mono.**  (p. 165) 


by  his  Informant, 


In  this  statement  Barrett  was  mi 


an  old  man  called  both  'Tanner  Dick**  end  ^ig  Dick'  His  Indian  name 
is  Al«al^oha.  He  is  gifted  mth  a  sense  of  humor  and  when  asked 
by  me  in  1903  to  count  ten,  repeated  the  weE-knowi  Yokut  numerals 
as  spoken  by  his  Mktchumne  neighbors,  namely:  Yet,  Pong^oi . 
So-'e-fin.  Het^po^-noi.  Yit^ching^it.  end  so  on,  but  with  an  un- 
mistakable *Piute*  accent,  I  complimented  him  on  his  knowledge  of 
a  foreign  language  but  added  that  I  would  be  obliged  for  the  words 


/  _«' 


in  his  own  tongue,  whereupon  ho  smiled  end  promptly  gare  me:  Soo-ma ♦ 
Wah-hi.  Pah>he .  Waht'-skwe.  Mi-ne-ge ,  Nah»7i~he.  Tat(-tsoo-e . 
Wah-soo-e,  Kwan«nek-ke ,  Sa-wan-noi. 

i  then  obtained  from  him  in  Em»tim~bitoh.  his  own 
language,  a  fairly  good  vocabulary,  ishich  I  later  checked  by  a 
woman,  ard  still  later  by  another  man,  of  the  sacae  tribe.     Ttiere 
is,  therefore,  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
?^-tim~bitch.     In  fact,  the  name  itself,  to  anyone  acquainted  with 


4 


f  3    • 


Piute  dialects,  is  unmistakable; 


V 


m 

The  melancholy  result  of  the  well-intentioned  footnote 
above  quoted  is  thtit  for  «©«B=5fel3be*i  twenty-ikkfe^.  years  various 
California  anthropologists  have  complacently  acoepted  the  mis- 
identification  of  the  tribe,  thereby  referring  it  to  the  Yokut 


instead  of  the  Shoshonean  stock. 


The  Ein-tim-bitoh  is  one  of  the  series  of  ilonaohe-Piate 


••»- 


y 


tribes — tribes  derived  from  the  Monaohe-Piute  of  Owens  Valley— 
which  in  the  long  ago  filtered  through  some  of  the  high  passes 


of  the  Sierra  and  established  themselves  in  canyons  and  small 


valleys^  the  ^st  slopeT 
are:  Nii^^^o l-ko-maK' 


^  1^ 


rom  the  north  southward 


t  Ko'  keihe'  bia.  Wo-potj-nutoh 


.•e-< 


(or  lo^ung!^  i  tch ) ,  Pto- tiro-bit  oh.  Wok-sa-chff^  Pot-wish-ah. 

4^  Kroeber  himself  evidently  had  some  mialms,  for  he  seens 
to  straddle  the  fence.     On  page  4^0  of  his  valuable   'Hdbk.  Inds. 
Calif.*  he  remarks   thiit  the  ^ntimbich  **have  else  sometinei!  been 
classed  as  Monos;  but  a  vocabulery  of  their  dialect  est^^blishea 
them  fiS  Yokuts."     However,  on  p.  5^5  of  the  same  volume  he  admits 
tht't  "there  is  soiie  coiifusior!  whether  they  ore  Yokuts  or  Sono." 
And  by   *  Mono  *  ho  rocens  onfi  of  a  group  of  related  tribes  of  the 
feionacne-Pittte  series. 

I  few  years  ago  Martha  Louise  Baker  in  a  newspaper 
article  mentioned  iheVKn-aim-bitgl'i»o-po-«oichj.  and  'Vrnk-sa-chi^ 
end  correctly  placed  them  es  ^^branchcs  of  the  Piute  tribeV— Fresno 
republican ,  t/ec.   14,   l^kAm  \ 


5 


Mill  Creek  Valley,  the  home  of  the  Em«tiin«bitoh  tribe, 
is  8  narrow  tortuous  and  picturesque  valley,  hemmed  in  by  lofty 
oak- fores ted  mountains  among  which  seyeral  grassy  baldish  knobs 
rise  well  above  the  trees.  The  highest  mountains  are  on  the 
northeast  where  the  southern  continuation  of  the  lofty  Pine 
Ridge,  clothed  along  its  summit  with  ponderosa  pines  and  sequoias, 
cuts  off  from  sight  the  still  higher  mountains  beyond. 

There  is  no  white  settlement  in  the  valley.  Dunlap, 
in  the  upper  part,  being  merely  the  name  of  a  ranch  pos toff ice. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  during  the  latter  half 
of  October  1903,  the  Indians  were  gathering  acorns  and  had  already 
collected  large  quantitios.  All  day  every  day  the  older  women 
were  out  getting  them.  The  nuts  were  carried  home  in  gunnysacks 
that  rested  on  the  beck  and  were  held  in  place  by  the  usual  flat 
band  of  milkweed  fiber  (called  tew-hahp)  which  passes  over  the 

* 

front  of  the  head  and  is  fj^stened  to  the  comers  of  the  sack. 


The  acoitis  were  of  three  species— the  black  oak, 
Qaeroue  californictts:  the  blue  or  foothills  oak,  Q.  douglasi;* 
and  the  large  Galley  oak,  Q,  lobata*  The  blue  and  mlley  oaks 
are  abundant  but  the  fayorite  species,  the  black  oak,  does  not 

V 

reach  down  into  the  valley,  so  the  Indians  must  go  up  the  slopes 


for  its  acorns*  The  first  mush  of  the  season  was  already  c 


ing  and  all  the  women  had  looped  sticks  for  stirring  the  hot 


stones  that  kept  it  boiling  in  the  baskets^ 


i 
I 


f 


One  day  about  two  miles  above  Dunlap  I  met  an  old  m^in 


II  ■ 


and  8  woman  gathering  acorns.     The  woman  was  large  and  stroifg, 

.    '   •'  . 

well  built  though  rather  fat.  and  vigorous  for  her  age.  with  a 
big  head  and  plenty  of  character  and  determination — evidently 
a  person  of  intelligence  and  force.  She  had  much  to  say  and 
said  it  wapidly  and  with  emphasis,  but  I  didn't  understand 
enough  of  her  language  to  know  what  she  was  talking  about.  I 
was  told  that  she  had  two  husbands,  and  that  it  is  not  unusual 


for  an  Em-tim^-bitch  woman  to  take  a  second  husband  when  her  man 


grows  old. 


The  Bm^tim^bitch  said  thet  in  former  times  they  had 


several  l^rge  Tillages  scattered  up  and  down  the  ralley,  each 


containing  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  people.  The  largest 
was  near  the  spot  where  the  Oonlap  postoffice  stood  in  1903. 
A   division  or  sub tribe  was  called  Tim-katch. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  yisit  the  Indians,  except  one 
family,  were  Em~tim*bitch.  The  head  man  or  leaddr  was  Al»al»cha. 
commonly  called  *Big  Dick*  or  'Tanner  Dick*.  The  single  non- 
Em'-tim'-'bitch  family  consisted  of  Jim  Tippeno  and  wife,  his 
children  and  mother.  They  were  Wik»tchum»ne  and  had  come  from 


Lemon  Cove  on  Kaweah  River. 


Many  of  the  Em^timlbitoh  owned  their  own  land,  much 
of  which  was  fenced.  They  were  living  In  rough  board  houses, 
owned  some  cattle  end  horses,  and  were  much  annoyed  by  white 
men  who  pastured  stock  on  their  land. 

About  the  end  of  October  1919  a  full  blood  Bta«tim»bitch 


woman  died.  She  was  said  to  be  about  eighty  years  old  and  went 
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by  the  name  of  Nancy  Jane  Jack.  The  other  Indians  laid  her 
body  on  the  floor  end  covered  it  with  a  white  cloth.  The  women 
came,  with  their  hair  hanging  down  their  backs  according  to 
tribal  custom,  and  standing  around  the  body,  began  the  Death  fail— 
which  was  kept  up  for  hours.  In  former  times  the  death-cry-danoe 


lasted  all  night,  and  while  the  body 


being  carried  around 


the  grave  every  member  of  the  tribe  had  to  jump  over  it.  This 
was  believed  to  keep  them  from  dying  for  a  long  time. 

The  men  made  a  coffin  of  rou^h  lumbrr  and  into  it  put 
the  body,  wrapped  in  quilts,  and  also  her  own  clothes. 

The  burying  ground  had  been  used  so  long  "that  it 
was  hard  to  dig  into  the  soft  earth  without  digging  up  a  body". 


—Fresno  Republican,  Nov.  9,  1919. 
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FIELDWORK  AMONG  THE  MOHO  PIUTES 
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Several  brief  descriptions  written  between  1900  and  I903  are 

♦»  ■ 

unedltcKl  Journal  accounts  of  visits  to  the  Mono  Flutes ,  now  usually 
known  as  Owens  Valley  Paiute  (Ed*)« 

August  31  •  1900.  On  tha  sagiirtiraah  mesa  by  a  stream  (branch 
of  Mill  Creek)  a  little  north  of  the  west  end  of  Mono  lake  we  came 
upon  an  encampment  of  Mono  Piute  Indians.  They  had  two  large  circu* 


t  ^» 


W     4«H» 


lar  brush  enclosures ,  each  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter »  for  tern* 
porazy  use,  and  plenty  of  horses.  We  had  ths  good  luck  to  find  two 
of  the  women  preparing  acorn  meal  mush.  They  are  Just  returning  from 
a  trip  across  the  Sierra  where  they  have  been  gathering  acorns.  They 
had  dug  a  large  shallow  depression  in  the  ground,  circular  in  outline 
and  about  5  f^^t   in  diameter  by  10  Inches  deep.  Over  this  basin- 
like  depression  they  spread  two  cloths~a  coarse  cloth  first,  and  on 
top  of  it  a  sort  of  cheese  cloth.  They  they  put  on  this  cloth  a  half 


T, 


bushel  of  acorn  meal  which  they  had  already  ground  very  fine  l^  pound- 


Vt^-JV 


Ing  on  stones.  They  next  filled  the  hollow  with  water  and  worked  the 


acorn  meal  into  it  with  their  fingers  until  it  resembled  thin  much. 
While  thus  engaged  the  water  filtered  slowly  out  throu^  the  cloths 


n*Wt 


and  into  the  ground,  leaving  the  wet  meal.  This  the  women  gathered 
up  in  their  hands,  scraping  it  up  with  the  outer  sides  of  their  hands 


.^•WR^ 


and  naklng  it  in  rolls  and  piles 


They  had  a  small  fire  full  of  stones  heating — the  stones  4-8 

M 

inches  in  diameter.  They  then  took  a  basket  about  2  feet  in  diameter 


* 


and  filled  it  3/^  full  of  water  and  with  two  sticks  picked  out 
several  Cf  I  believe)  of  the  rather  large  hot   stones  and  dropped 
them  in  the  basket  of  water.  They  put  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  the 
acorn  meal  into  this  water  and  almost  immediately  the  water  began  to 
boil  and  the  mush  to  thicken. 


\' 


One  of  the  women  stirred  it  mildly  vith  a  stick  while 


thickening t  and  at  intervals  while  cooking.  The  hot  stones  were 
left  in  about  20  minutes  and  during  the  whole  time  the  stuff  boiled 
like  hot  porridge,  throwing  up  multitudes  of  little  volcanoes  and  « 
sputtering  as  if  on  a  hot  stove.  When  done,  one  of  the  women  filled 
2  small  baskets  with  cold  water  and  the  other  women  took  two  of  the 
hot  stones  out  with  a  stick  and  dropped  them,  one  in  each  basket  of 
cold  water.  The  other  woman  quickly  washed  off  the  adhering  mush- 
doing  so  with  great  dextertty  before  the  water  got  too  hot— and  then 
tossed  the  stones  back  into  the  fire.  This  was  repeated  with  the 
two  remaining  stones.  The  object  was  to  save  the  mush  which  stuck  to 
the  stones.  When  this  wats  done  the  wush  water  in  the  small  baskets^ 
was  poured  into  the  large  mush  basket  in  which  the  mush  was  now  very 
thick.  It  was  then  stirred  again  and  the  whole  promptly  attained  the 
proper  consistency  and  the  Job  was  finished.  The  process  is  essen*   ^ 
tially  the  same  as  mong  the  Mewuk,  Hoopa  and  other  Indians. 

September  1,  1900.  There  are  2  Piute  camps  here  at  Farring- 

ft 

tons.  Most  of  their  huts  are  of  straw  and  doinB-shaped,  with  a  low  *" 
entrance  in  the  side.  In  some  the  entrance  is  built  out  so  one  has 
to  crawl  to  get  in.  They  have  also  the  usual  brush  shanties  supported 


by  poles  and  covered  with  bruah  on  top  and  on  3  sides.  Besides  these 


jft  r 


they  have  conical  store  houses  in  which  they  keep  their  acorns  and 


otheTfood.  One  old  wonan  had  a  large  closely  woven  cornucopia  bas- 
ket*, 'which  they  call  ka-wo-na.  half  full  of  a  very  fine  grass  seed. 

These  Indians  cany  their  baskets  across  to  Yosenite  to  sell 
to  tourists  and  consequently  want  fancy  prices.  They  also  get  acorns 

on  the  weet  slope e 

These  Indians  have  a  large  number  of  rabbit  skin  blankets 

« 

made  by  cutting  the  skins  in  stipe  and  twisting  them  and  then  sweing 
the  twists  together.  We  have  seen  a  few  of  these  blankets  in  every 
Indian  camp  we  have  struck  this  year,  but  in  no  caaip  so  many  as  here. 
August  15,  1901.  Got  a  buckboard  at  Farringtons  and  visited 
a*^oainp  of  Mono  Plaiutes  on  east  side  of  Lake.  They  were  living  in 
brush  tepees  partly  roofed  over  with  cloth.  I  bought  a  doten  baskets 
from  them,  laostly  old,  including  two  old  flat-bottomed  water  bottles, 
one  large  and  one  s«all.  The  water  bottles  th^  call  o-ja-ha  or 
o-sa-ah;  the  broad  snow-shoe  like  winnowing  baskets  ta-raa;  the  pinon 
nut  spoon,  che-go;  the  mush  bowl  che-da  or  opa-che-da  (opo  or  opa» 


basket) • 


^  ^0*\  I**!* 


These  Indians  are  Pinyon  Indians— that  is,  they  have  no  acorns 


M  f%t 


and  use  pinon  nuts  as  staple  food.  This  is  i»portant  in  connection 

with  their  basketry. 

At  a  Paiute  Indian  canp  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  road 
f row  Bishop  to  Round  Valley  leaves  Owens  Valley  proper,  I  got  half  a 
do«en  baskets.  The  best  of  these  are  two  good-sised  bowls  which  look 


iJJ 
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much  lik«  'Tulares'.  The  old  squaw  tf  whom  I  bought  them  told  me 
she  bought  them  many  many  years  ago  from  Indians  on  the  other  (west) 

side  of  the  Sierra. 

The  large  flat  broadly  snowshoe-shaped  winnowing  baskets 
which  the  Mono  Lake  Paiutes  called  e-raa  or  ta-ma,  the  Bishop  Creek 
Indians  called  u-na  and  pa-so  or  pa-sa.  This  is  the  closely  %foven 


■JOti 


ifn 


kind  and  the  name  is  applied  alike  to  the  much  smaller  and  more 


:i  J,  e*» 


deeply  scooped  ones.  The  sane  shapes  and  sites  in  more  open  weave 
(like  the  alternating  couplets  of  the  wo-na  or  burden  baskets,  only 


W    W  nm 


closer  and  finer)  they  call  e-du# 

August  20.  1901  (Farrington^s  Ranch).  In  evening  visited 
the  Indian  camp  on  the  hill-side  above  Farrington's  and  bought  a  few 
baskets.  Among  others  they  have  an  open  work  bag-shaped  basket 
12-15  inches  deep  for  large  white  grubs  which  come  on  the  nut  pines 
at  intervals  of  several  years  and  drop  to  the  ground.  Mrs.  Farring- 


ton  tells  me  that  they  dig  a  trench  around  the  tree  and  collect  the 


worms  that  get  into  the  ditch,  and  prise  them  for  food. 

August  21,  1901.  Got  up  this  morning  at  5O0  and  rode  up 
Rush  Creek  to  an  old  Paiute  camp  where  there  are  several  old  vacant 


d.  s 


tepees  and  2  still  inhabited  by  very  old  Indian  men,  one  of  whom, 
Ka-ha,  is  the  father  of  Bu-se-una,  wife  of  Paiute  Joe.  These  old 
men,  live  alone  in  the  brush  tepees  on  top  of  a  gravel  and  sagebrush 
hill  between  forks  and  Rush  Creek.  From  Na-ha.  a  sturdy  fine  look- 
ing  old  man  who  was  cutting  grass  in  the  creek  bottom  with  his 


Jackknife,  I  bought  two  old  baskets— a  large  bowl  and  a  burdsn- 

basket  (wo-na). 

In  the  edge  of  the  willows  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  Is  the 
lodge  of  Bu-sc-una,  daughter  of  Naha  and  wife  of  Paiute  Joe.  Flrow 
Bu-se-una  I  bought  three  baskets— 2  small  bowls  made  \jy  herself,  and 
a  superb  old  large  bowl  basket  of  exceptional  beauty  and  value ,  which 
she  told  ae  was  made  by  her  mother  but  which  I  half  suspect  was  *~^  * 
traded  or  is^len  from  the  Difgftrs.  as  it  is  much  like  a  basket  I  got 
from  an  old  Digger  woman  on  Angel  Creek  near  Murph*  s  last  year. 

The  materials,  however,  are  finer  and  the  basket  thinner  and 
more  flexible.  This  basket  Bu-se-una  told  me  is  a  much  prlied 
ceremonial  basket  used  for  cooking  acorn  meal  on  special  occasions, 
when  apparently  all  the  Mono  Paiutes  are  present.  They  get  the 
acorns  only  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra,  in  Hoseralte  Valley,  and 
the  nut  used  is  always  that  of  the  black  oak  (auerous  calif omicus) . 
There  are  no  oaks  on  this  (east)  side  of  the  Sierra  and  their  place 
is  here  taken  by  nuts  of  the  nut  piiilT  6r  pinon.  which  is  the  staple'^ 
food  of  the  Paiutes,  Nut  pines  cover  the  higher  slopes  of  the  hills 


*ir"}- 


■#  fi 


immediately  above  the  Indian  camp  at  Farringtons, 

The  fine  old  basket  I  obtained  has  been  burned  in  two  places 
inside  by  the  hot  stones  while  cooking  acorn  mush, 

August  5.  1903  (Farrington's  Ranch).  Oot  a  lot  of  plants  and 
a  vocabulary  of  the  names  of  plants  and  animals  and  other  things  from 
the  Mono  Paiutes  here.  About  five  families  are  here  and  among  them 
are  eleven  children,  mostly  small.  The  men  are  working  at  haying 


for  the  Fkrringtons.  Besides  those  vho  live  here,  several  from 
neighboring  places  are  here  at  work  in  the  hay  field. 
t      One  of  the  woimn  shoved  me  a  sack  full  of  snow  white  skins 
of  the  boreal  jackrabbit  (Lepus  oampestris)  killed  here  in  winter 
when  the  animals  come  down  from  the  mountains. 

I  am  told  that  a  Paiute  woman  (wife  of  the  Paiute  called 
Poker  Bill)  died  in  childbirth  a  short  time  ago  and  was  buried  here 
A  fine  basket  bowl  was  put  over  her  head  when  she  was  buried. 


f^r*' 


August  9.  1903  (Bridgeport).  On  August  9t  when  I  passed 


around  the  west  end  of  Mono  Lake^  the  water  about  the  margin  was 
swarming  with  larvae  of  the  Mono  Lake  fly.  There  were  some  adult 
flies  also.  The  Paiutes  feed  extensivelv  on  the  larvae  which  the: 


call  koo«>chah»be. 

On  the  dry  sagebrush  hills  just  east  of  Bridgeport  are 
several  camps  of  Paiutas  at  which  X  stopped  a  few  minutes  and  picked 
up  a  few  baskets. 

At  one  camp  they  were  cooking  acorn  soup  in  wau-woi  and  o«po 
baskets,  with  hot  stones.  Instead  of  washing  off  the  hot  stones  in 
a  basket  of  clean  water  in  the  usual  way  they  put  them  all  in  a  shal* 
low  flat-bottom  basket  containing  a  little  water »  and  when  cool 
enough  two  of  the  very  old  squaws  licked  the  mush  off  them. 

To  leach  the  acorn  meal,  the  soil  not  being  sandy,  they  had 
made  a  flat  heap  of  saw^dust  say  six  inches  or  more  deep  and  four 
feet  in  diameter  over  which  they  spread  a  cloth.  They  then  made  a 
depression  3  f ««t  in  diameter  and  3  or  ^  inches  deep  in  the  cloth 


covered  eaw-dust  and  put  the  aconi  neal  on  it.  It  was  then  wetted 
in  the  usual  manner  and  baskets  of  water  poured  over  it  until  the 


bitter  was  leached  out. 


-i.  '^t 


I  asked  then  where  they  got  the  aooms  and  they  said  in 
Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  ^  across  the  BKnmtains.  They  are  the  acorns  of 
the  black  oak  (Chiereus  califomica)  which  grow  abundantly  in  a  pic- 
turesque spot  near  the  point  where  the  trail  from  Crocker*  s  enters 
the  south  side  of  the  vall^^  It  is  a  long*  long  Journey  for  these 


Bridgeport  Indians. 


^  «'^ 


They  are  drying  large  quantities  of  buffalo  berries  (Sheoher- 
dia  argenta)  in  large  opwi  rod  scoop  baskets  (yad-dah)  Just  as  the 
Mono  Lake  Paiutes  are  doing  at  Farrington^s  ranch # 

I  greatly  surprised  one  of  the  Indians  in  the  Paiute  cai!q> 
east  of  Bridgeport.  I  was  talking  a  little  Paiu€e"to'  him  i?^en  he  told 
me  he  understood  part  but  did  not  sawy  Paiute  very  well  as  he  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra.  ^"Dht  I  said»  you  are  a  Muwa,  and 
talked  to  him  in  his  own  language,  whereupon  he  grinned  from  ear  to 
ear  and  was  very  much  astonished. 


.^^\iA 


All  of  the  Paiute  wonen  and  girls  here  wear  silk  handkerchiefs 


usually  red  or  red  and  gold~on  their  heads,  and  red  shawls  over  their 


shoulders . 


i' * 


Antelope  Valley,  August  10.  Paiute  and  Washoo  Indians  here 


k   A  _.• 


are  drying  buf f&lo  berries  (Elaeagius  argentea)  which  grow  abundantly 


along  west  Walker  River.  **v^ 


n^ 


«^^- 


i 

) 


X 


# 
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PANAMINT  SHOSHONE  BASKETRT 

Keeler.  October  18.  1902.  Coarae  urn  of  twined  weave,  called  Wah. 
wahp.  after  the  vertical  willow  rods  (wah-wahp)  which  govern  Its 
construction.  The  entire  basket  of  willow  the  rude  sigsag  design  being 
the  sa»  material  as  the  horltontal  strands  (soo-hoo-be)  of  the  body 
of  the  basket,  differing  only  in  having  the  dull  red  bark  left  on. 

The  pine  nuts  of  which  they  have  quantities  now  on  hand,  are 
eaten  roasted,  and  are  also  «ade  into  soup,  but  not  into  bread.  The 
burden  baskets  have  round  bottoms,  covered  with  leather,  like  those 
of  the  southern  Sierra  tribes  and  are  very  broad  at  «outh.  They  often 
have  several  black  bands  near  the  top.  The  Shoshone  women  here  «ake 
some  superb  baskets,  chiefly  um-sha^ed.  I  got  a  beauty.  One  of  the 
women  showed  »e  some  of  the  long  plu«es  of  the  mountain  quail  which 
she  had  carefully  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  ready  to  work  into  some  choice 


body 


blade 


X  watched  a  woman  do  it.  The  coil  is  three  rod  and  the  rods  are  the 
sa«e  willow  also  (rods  called  wah-be  or  wah-wahp).  They  told  me  they 
cross  the  Cent)  Goido  range  one  day's  Journey  to  a  spring  where  the 
willow  grows.  One  woman  used  two  willow  rods  and  one  grass  stem  in 


her  coll. 


They  no  longer  use  the  large  cooking  basket  bowls,  and  the  only 
mush  bowl  I  could  find  anywhere  among  their  possessions  is  exceedingly 
old-.-Tnore  than  a  thousand  years  old-..tho  old  woman  said.  I  bought  it, 


Thiy  hmf  both  circular  winnowere  (to-rah)  like  those  of 
the  Kern  Y&llej  and  Kelso  Creek  Indians,  and  snow-shoe-shaped  ones 
(tiwna)  like  those  of  the  Paiutes, 

Nearly  all  of  the  old  wonen  wear  basket-bowl  hats,  and 


hair 


bought 


of  ttasB  off  the  hesds  of  the  woaen.  They  are  like  the  Paiute  Bowl 
hat*.  Thegr  banc  the  front  hair,  tr% 

The  papoose  baskets  are  of  two  kinds:  one  with  the  fra^ 
a  forked  branch,  with  cross  stioks  tied  on  like  sons  I  have  seen 
and  purchased  anong  the  Wiktchume  and  Kern  Valley  Indians;  the 
other  with  a  veiy  long  oral  fra«e  (a  looped  willow  rod)  with  cross 


dangles 


like 


these  of  the  Kern  Valley  Indians;  the  vexy  large  ones  (holding  fire 
gallons  or  nore)  like  those  of  the  Paiute, 

The  burden  baskets  are  finished  with  a  double  ring  around 
the  top— the  innemost  coaposed  cf  the  rods  of  the  basket,  carried 
round  In  a  cylindrical  bundle  (awch  as  in  those  of  the  aiddle  Sierra 
Htt-wa)  the  outer  or  top  one  Mde  of  a  strong  willow  hoop  of  essentially 
the  sane  dianeter  as  the  under  <me. 

The  baskets  are  fortified  on  the  inside  by  two  sticks,  eight 
to  ten  inches  long,  placed  horiiontally  above  the  middle  to  which  the 


«i 


carrying  band  Is  attaohad^ 


vinnoving 


winnowing 


nediua  quality* 


broad 


bondla 


hoop  or  rod.  «»  tho  broad  ond  is  doubly  fortifi^l.  Tho  aidoa  of  tho 
•noiwUng  rod  aro  brao*l  at  interral.  inatoad  of  ocntinuoualy  whiob 

^iYot  a  batter  offaot* 

4  trap  for  catohing  raU  waa  obaarvad  (fig.   )• 
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Pieldwork  among  the  Mono  Piutes 


Several  brief 


u^e^^ 


-t^ 


written  between  I9OO  and  I903  are  journal 

A 


accounts  of  visits  to  the  Mono  Piutes  L   now  usually  known  as  fwens 
Valley  Paiute^  6^y# 

August  31,  1900#  Ori  the  sagebrush  mesa  by  a  stream  (branch 
of  Mill  Creek  )  a  little  north  of  the  west  end  of  Mono  lake  we  came 
upon  an  encampment  of  Mono  Piute  Indians.  They  had  twp  large  cir- 
cular brush  enclosures,  each  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  for 
temporary  use,  and  plenty  of  horses.  We  had  the  good  luck  to  find 
two  of  the  women  preparing  acorn  meal  mush.  They  are  just  returning 
from  a  trip  across  the  Sierra  where  they  have  been  gathering  acorBS# 
They  had  dug  a  large  shallow  depression  in  the  ground,  circular  in 
outline  and  about  5  feet  in  diameter  by  10  inchets  deep.   Over  this 
basin-like  depression  they  spread  two  cloths  — a  coarse  cloth  first, 
and  on  top  of  it  a  sort  of  cheese  cloth.   Then  they  put  on  this 
cloth  a  half  bushel  of  acorn  meal  which  they  had  already  ground  very 
fine  by  pounding  on  stones.  They  next  filled  the  hollow  with. water 
and  worked  the  acorn  meal  into  it  with  their  fingers  until  it  re- 
sembled thin  mush  .   while  thus  engaged  the  water  filtered  slowly 
out  through  the  cloths  and  into  the  ground,  leaving  the  wet  meal. 
This  the  womenx  gathered  up  in  their  hands,  scraping  it  up  with 
the  outer  sides  of  their  hands  and  making  it  in  rolls  and  piles* 

They  had  a  small  fire  full  of  stones  heating — the  stones  4-8 
inches  in  diameter.   They  then  took  a  basket  about  2  feet  in  diameter 
and  filled  it  5/4  full  of  water  and  with  two  sticks  picked  out 
several  (4  I  believe)  of  the  rather  large  hot  stones  and  dropped 
them  in  the  basket  of  water.  They  put  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  the 
acorn  meal  into  this  water  and  almost  immediately  the  water  began 
to  boil  and  the  mush  to  thicken  . 

One  of  the  women  stirred  it  mildly  with  a  stick  while  thickening, 
and  at  intervals  while  cooking^  The  hot  stones  were  left  in  about 
20  minutes  and  during  the  whole  time  the  stuff  boiled  like  hot  por- 
ridge, throwing  up  multitudes  of  little  volcanoes  and  sputtering  as 
if  on  a  hot  stove.  When  done,  one  of  the  women  filled  2  small  baskets 
with  cold  water  and  the  other  women  took  two  of  the  hot  stones  out 
with  a  stick  and  dropped  them,  one  in  each  basket  of  cold  water. 
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The  other  woman  quickly  washed  off  the  adhering  mush  — i^ing  so  with 
great  dexterity  before  the  water  got  too  hot—  and  then  tossed  the 
stones  back  into  the  fire.  This  was  repeated  with  the  two  remaining 
stones.   The  object  was  to  save  the  mush  which  stuck  to  the  stones. 
When  this  was  done  the  mush  water  in  the  small  baskets  was  poured 
into  the  large  mush  basket  in  which  the  mush  was  now  very  thick.. 
It  was  then  stirred  again  and  the  whole  promptly  attained  the  pro- 
per consistency  and  the  job  was  finished.  The  process  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  among  the  Mewuk,  Hoopa  and  other  Indians. 

to  September  1,1900,  There  are  2  Piute  camps  here  at  Farringtons. 
Most  of  their  huts  are  of  straw  and  dome-shaped,  with  a  low  entrance 
in  the  side.  In  some  the  entrance  is  built  out  so  #one  has  to  crawl 
to  get  in  .  They  have  also  the  usual  brush  shanties  supported  by 
poles  and  covered  with  brush  on  top  and  on  5  sides.  Besides  these 
they  have  conical  store  houses  in  which  they  keep  their  acorns  and 
other  food»  "one  old  woman  had  a  large  closely  woven  cornucopia 
basket,  which  they  call  ka-wo'-na,  half  full  of  a. very  fine  grass 


seed* 


Tosemite  to  sell 


These  Indians  carry  theiilbaskets  across  to 
to  tourists  and  consequently  want  fancy  prices.  They  also  get  acorns 

4>n  thd  west  slope. 

These  Indians  have  a  large  number  of  rafctit  skin  blankets  mafle 
by  cutting  the  skins  in  strips  and  twisting  them  and  then  sewing  the 
twists  together.  We  have  seen  a  few  of  these  blankets  in  every  In- 
dian camp  we  have  struck  this  year,  but  in  no  camp  so  many  as  here. 

August  15,  1901.   Got  a  buckboard  at  Farringtons  and  visited 
a  camp  of  Mono  Paiutes  on  east  side  of  Lake.  They  were  living  in 
brush  tepees  partly  roofed  oUer  with  cloth.   I  bought  a  dozen  baskets 
from  them,  mostly  old,  including  two  old  flat-bottomed  water  bot- 
tles, one  large  and  one  small.   The  water  bottles  they  call  o-ja-ha 
or  o-sa-ah}  the  broad  snow-shoe  like  winnowing  baskets  ta^ma;  the  pi- 
non  nut  spoon,  che-go|  the  mush  bowl  che-da  or  opa-che-da  (opo  or 

opa«  basket). 

These  Indians  are  Pinyon  Indians  —that  is,  they  have  no  acorns 
and  use  pinon  nuts  as  staple  food.  This  is  important  in  connection  wiU 
their  basketry. 
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At  a  Paiute  Indian  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  road 
from  Bishop  to  Round  Valley  leaves  Owens  Valley  proper,  I  got  half 
a  dozen  baskets.  The  best  of  these  are  two  good-sized  bowls  which 
look  much  like  »Tulares'#   The  old  squaw  of  whom  I  bought  them  told 
me  she  bought  them  many  many  years  ago  from  Indians  on  the  other  (west) 
side  of  the  Sierra. 

The  large  flat  broadly  snowshoe-shaped  winnowing  baskets  which 
the  Mono  Lake  Faiutes  called  e-ma  or  ta-ma,  the  Bishop  Creek  Indians 
called  u-na  and  pa-so  or  pa-sa.  This  is  the  closely  woven  kind  and 
the  name  is  applied  alike  to  the  much  smaller  and  more  deeply  scooped 
ones.  The  same  shapes  and  sizes  in  more  open  weave  (like  the  alter-* 
nating  couplets  of  the  wo-na  or  burden  baskets,  only  closer  and  fi- 
ner) they  call  e--du. 


f   ^arrington*s  Ranch)^  August  BO,  1 

,  1901^  4 


atmte  lacLiaiii 


August  20,  1901  X  nirl^  evening  visited  the  Indian  camp  on  the 
hill-side  above  Farrington's  and  bought  a  few  baskets.  Among  others 
they  have  an  open  work  bag-shaped  basket  12-13  inches  deep  for  large 
white  grubs  which  come  on  the  nut  pines  at  intervals  of  sevecal  years 
— and  drop  to  the  ground.  Mrs.  Farrington  tells  me  that  they 

Ll'gH^pry Hlig  a  trench  around  the  tree  and  collect  the  worms  that  get 

k  PuS^^'"^*''^^^^  the  ditch,  ajad  prize  them  for  food. 

August  21,  1901#/tf  Got  up  this  morning  at  3O0  and  rode  up  Rush 
Creek  to  an  old  Paiute  camp  where  there  are  several  old  vacant  tepees 
and  2  still  inhabited  by  very  old  Indian  men,  one  of  whom,  Na-ha,  is 
the  father  of  Bu-se-una,  wife  of  Paiute  Joe.  These  old  men,  live 
alone  in  the  brush  tepees  on  top  of  a  gravel  and  sagebrush  hill  bet- 
ween forks  and  Rush  Creek.  From  Na-ha,  a  sturdy  fine  looking  old  man 
who  was  cutting  grass  in  the  creek  bottom  with  his  jackknife,  I 
bought  two  old  baskets  — a  large  bowl  and  a  burden-basket (woi^na). 

In  the  edge  of  the  willows  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is  the 
lodge  of  Buidse-una,  daughter  of  Naha  and  wife  of  Paiute  Joe.  From 
Bu-se-una  I  bought  three  baskets  — 2  small  bowls  made  by  herself,  and 
a  superb  old  large  bowl  basket  of  exceptional  beauty  and  value,  which 


JBtfK^^ 
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she  told  me  was  made  by  her  mother  but  which  I  half  suspect  was 

traded  or  stolen  from  the  Diggers,  as  it  is  much  like  a  basket  I 

y 
got  from  an  old  Digger  woman  an  Angel  Creek  near  Murph^  last  year* 

The  materials  however  are  giner  and  the  basket  thinner  and  more 
flexible.   This  basket  ^u-se-una  told  me  is  a  much  prized  celremonial 
basket  used  for  cooking  acorn  meal  on  special  occasions,  when  appa- 
rently all  the  Mono  Paiutes  are  present.   They  get  the  acorns  only 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra,  in  Yosemite  Valley,  and  the  nut 
used  is  always  that  of  the  black  oak  (i^uercus  californious ) .   There 
are  no  oaks  on  this  (east)  side  of  the  Sierra  and  their  place  is  here 
taken  by  nuts  of  the  nut  pine  or  pinon,  which  is  the  staple  food  of 
the  Paiutes •   Nut  pines  cover  the  higher  slopes  of  the  hills  imiae- 
diately  above  the  Indian  camp  at  Parringtons* 

The  fine  old  basket  I  obtained  has  been  burned  in  two  places 
inside  by  the  hot  stones  while  cooking  acorn  mush* 

August  5,  1903(  Parringtons  Ranch)^  ^Got  a  lot  of  plants  and 
a  vocabulary  of  the  names  of  plants  and  animals  and  other  things 
from  the  Mono  Paiutes  here.  About  five  families  are  here  and  among 
them  are  eleven  children,  mostly  small.  The^  men  are  working  at  hfitying 
for  the  Parringtons.   Besides  those  who  live  here,  several  from  neigh- 
boring places  are  here  at  work  in  the  hay  field.  i 

One  of  the^»«pwi©  showed  me  a  sack  full  of  snow  white  skins  of 


the  boreal  jackrabbit  (lie pus  campestris)  killed  here  in  winter  when 
the  animals  come  down  from  the  mountains. 

I  am  told  that  a  Paiute  woman  (wi^e  of  the  Paiute  called  Poker 
Bill)  died  in  childbirth  a  short  time  ago  and  was  buried  here.  A 
fine  basket  bowl  was  put  over  her  head  when  she  was  buried. 

August  9,  1903 (  Bridgeport).  On  August  9,^hen  I  passed  around 


the  west  end  of  Mono  Lake,  the  water  about 


margin  was  swarming 


with  larvae  of  the  Mono  Lake  fly^  There  were  some  adult  flies  also* 
The  Paiutes  feed  eyTem<V€fi|  on  the  larvae  .wi  \w^  ^ chW ^Mfmmnimiafdm'^ 


A    ^      A 

On  the  dry  sagebrush  hills  just  east  of  Bridgeport  are  several 
camps  of  Paiutes  at  which  1  stopped  a  few  minutes  and  picked  up  a  few 
baskets. 

At  one  camp  they  were  cooking  acorn  soup  in  wau-woi  andi-po 
baskets,  with  hot  stones.   Instead  of  washing  off  the  hot  stones  in 
a  basket  of  clean  water  in  the  usual  way  they  put  them  all  in  a 


W.  I'.H  PC 
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shallow  flat-bottom  basket  containing  a  little  water,  and  when 
cool  enough  two  of  the  very  old  squaws  licked  the  mush  off  them^ 
To  leach  the  acorn  meal,  the  soil  not  being  sandy,  they  had 
made  a  flat  heap  of  saw-dust  say  six  inches  or  more  deep  and  four 
feet  in  diameter  o*er  which  they  spread  a  cloth  •   They  then  made  a 
depression  5  feet  in  diameter  and  5  or  4  inches  deep  in  the  cloth 

covered  saw-dust  and  put  the  acorn  meal  on  it  •   It  was  then  wetted 

It 
in  the  usual  manner  and  baskets  of  water  poured  over^until  the  bit- 
ter was  leached  out* 

I  as)ced  them  where  they  got  the  acorns  and  they  said  in  Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley,  ^across  the  mountains*  They  are  the  acorns  of  the 
^lack  oak  (v^uercus  calif orniaa)  which  grow  abundantly  in  a  picturesque 
spot  near  the  point  where  the  trail  from  Crocker's  enters  the  south 
side  of  the  valley*  It  is  a  long,  long  jouimey  for  these  Bridgeport 

Indians* 

They  are  drying  large  quantities  of  buffalo  berries  (Shepher- 
dia  jirgenta)  in  large  open  rod  scoop  baskets  (/ad-dahj  just  as 
the  Mono  Lake  Paiutes  are  doing  at  Farrington's  ranch* 

I  greatly  surprised  one  of  the  Indians  in  the  Paiute  camp  east 
of  Bridgeport.   I  was  talking  a  little  Paiute  to  him  when  he  told 
me  he  understood  part  but  did/not  savV  Paiute  very  well  as  he  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra*   Ofi^  I  said,  you  are  a  Muwa,  and 
talked  to  him  in  his  own  language,  whereupon  he  grinned  from  ear 
to  ear  and  was  very  much  astonished* 

All  of  the  Paiute  women  and  girls  here  wear  silk  handkerchiefs 
usually  red  or  red  and  gold  — on  their  tlft^w?  heads,  and  red  shawls 
over  their  shoulders* 

Antelope  Valley  ,  August  10* ^(ji^sSL  ^^^^ 

Paiute  and  Mashoo  -^ndians/drying  buffalo  berries  (Elaeagnus 
argentea  )  wh4ch  grow  abundantly  along  west  Walker  River* 


